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EW works of 8 are held t to be of 
more general uſe, than thoſe which treat 


in a Wee e and elementary way of the 


principles of ſcience. But the human mind 


in every enlightened age is progreſſive; and 
the beſt elementary treatiſes, after a certain 


time, are reduced in value by the operation 


of ſubſequent diſcoveries. Hence it has al- 
ways been deſired by the intelligent, that ne - 
works of this kind ſhould from time to time 


be brought forward, including the improve- 
ments, which had not yet been realiſed when 


former compilations upon the IP were 


ns Tas 


It would be. lh if as of this 85 
kind were not Fequiſite 3 in the ſcience of poli=— 


tics, after the concuſſion that the minds of 
men have ſuffered upon this ſubject, and the 
als that have been furniſhed, by the 


recent experiments of America and France. 


A ſenſe of the value of fuch a work, if pro- 
. wn 8 


— 


/ 


_ Fc 


perly executed, was the motive which gave 


birth to theſe volumes. 


Authors who have formed the actin of 
ſupplying the defects of their predeceſſors, 


will be found, if they were in any degree 
equal to the taſk, not merely to have collected 
the ſcattered information that had been pro- 


duced upon the ſubject, but to have enlarged 
the ſcience by the effect of their own medi- 


ations. In the following work principles 
will occaſionally occur, GR it will not be 
juſt to reject without examination, upon the 
ground of their apparent novelty. It Was 


impoſſible perſeveringly to reflect upon ſo 


comprehenſive a ſcience, and a ſcience which 
may be ſaid to be yet in its infancy, without 
being led into ways of thinking that were re in 


ſome degree uncommon. 
Another argument in favour of the utility 


of ſuch a work, was frequently in the author's 


ind, and therefore ought to be mentioned, 
e conceived politics to be the proper vehi- 


cle of a liberal morality. That deſeription | 
of ethics will be found perhaps to be worthy - 
of ſlight eſtimation, which confines itſelf to 
- petty « "detail and the offices of private life, in- 
[ ed of defigning the combined and ſimul- 

F | .. taneous 
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taneous improvement at communities and 
nations. But, if individual correction ought 
not to be the grand purpoſe of ethics, neither 7 
ought it by any means to be overlooked.” It 
appeared ſufficiently practicable to make of 
ſuch a treatiſe, exclufively of its direct poli- 
tical uſe, an advantageous vehicle for this 
ſubordinate purpoſe. The author Was ac- 
cordingly deſirous of producing a work from 
the peruſal of which no man ſhould riſe, 
without being ſtrengthened in 1 habits of 1 5 - 
cerity, fortitude and juſtice. _ 

Having ſtated the conſiderations in which 
the work originated, it is proper to mention 
a few circumſtances of the outline of its hiſ- 


tory. It was projected in the month vf May < 


1791: the compoſition was begun in the fol- 
lowing September, and has therefore occu-. 
pied a ſpace-c of ſixteen months. This period 
was for the moſt part devoted to the purpoſe 
with unuſual ardour. It were to be wiſhed 


it had been longer; but the ſtate of the pub- 1 


lie mind and of the general intereſts of the 

ſpecies, operated as a ſtrong argument in 1 

vour of an early publication. | 

The printing of the following 4 8 as 

wellgs the compoſition, was influenced by the 
PO Wa ſame 


1 PREFACE. 


7 ſame- 8 a Ackire; to n a certain 
degree of diſpatch with the neceſſary delibera- 
tion. The printing was for that reaſon com- 


menced, long before the compoſition was fi- 


niſhed. Some diſadvantages have ariſen from 
this circumſtance. The ideas of the author 
became more perſpicuous and digeſted, as his 
b enquiries advanced. The longer he conſi- 
dered the ſubject, the more clearly he ſeemed 
to underſtand it. This circumſtance has led 
him into ſome inaccuracies of language and 
reaſoning, particularly in the earlier part of 
the work, reſpecting the properties and utility 
of government. He did not enter u pon the 
ſubject, without being aware that government 
by its very nature counteracts the improve- 
ment of individual intelle&; but, as the views 
he entertains in this particular are out of the 
common road, it is ſcarcely to be wondered 
at, that he underſtood the propoſition more 
completely as he proceeded, and ſaw. more 
ae into the nature of the remedy. 


IJhis defect, together with ſome others, might, 


under a different mode of preparation, have 


been avoided. The judiciots reader will 


make a ſuitable allowance. The author 


5 judges upon a review, that the errors are not 


of we 


„„ e ſuch | 


% 8 


PRES — i 


* 


much as eſſentially to affect the object of the 


Work, and that more has been | eng than | 


loſt by the conduct he has purſued *. 


In addition to what is here ſtated it may 
not be uſeleſs to deſeribe the progreſs by 


which the author's mind was led to its pre- 


ent ſentiments. They are not the ſuggeſ- 
tions of any ſudden efferveſcence of fancy. 
Political enquiry had long held a conſider- 


able place in the writer's attention. It is now 
twelve years ſince he became ſatisfied, that 


monarchy was a ſpecies of government eſ- 


ſentially corrupt. 1 He owed this conviction 
to the politicaly writings of Swift and to a 

peruſal of the Latin hiſtorians. 2 Nearly at 
the ſame time he derived much additional 

ſtimulus from ſeveral French productions on 
the nature of man, which fell into his hands 
in the following order, the Sy ume de la Na- 


ture, the works of en and thoſe of 


Helvetius. Long before he projected the 


preſent work, his mind had been farulariſed 


178 


1 ſeveral of the ſpeculations e 8 


« The Aefects pere alluded to, 1 —.— e 
It is impoſſible per- 


to be rectified in the ſecond edition. 


haps ſo to improve a crude and unequal Prone, as 
to remove every veſtige of its original blemiſn. 


nor 


a. 1 reſpedting 


: ( 


- PREFACE, 


. n juſtice, gratitude, the; rights of 
man, promiſes, oaths, and the omnipotence | 
of opinion. Of the deſirableneſs of a govern- 
ment in che utmoſt degree ſimple he was not 
perſuaded, but in conſequence of ideas ſug- 
geſted by the French revolution. To the 
| fame event he owes the determination of 
mind which gave birth to the preſent work. 
I be period in which it makes its appear- 
ance is ſingular. The people of England 
have aſſiduouſly been excited to declare their 
loyalty, and to mark every man as obnoxious 
who is not ready to ſign the Shibboleth of 
the conſtitution. Money is raiſed by volun- 
tary ſubſcription to defray the expence of 
proſecuting men who ſhall dare to promul- 
gate heretical opinions, and thus to oppreſs 
them at once with the authority of govern- 
ment, and the reſentment of individuals. 
This was an accident unforeſeen when the 
work was undertaken; and it will ſcarcely 
¶ be ſuppoſed that ſuch an accident could pro- 
duce any alteration in the writer's deſigns. 
Every man, if we may believe the voice of 
rumour, is to be proſecuted, who ſhall appeal 
to the people by the publication of any un- 


conſtitutional Roe or pamphlet; and it is 
added, 


FNF Hf“ 


added, that men are to be puniſhed for any 
unguarded words that may be dropped in the 
warmth of converſation and debate“. It is 


now to be tried whether, in addition to theſe | 


| alarming encroachments upon our liberty, a 


book is to fall under the arm of the civil pow- 
er, which, beſide the advantage of having for 
one of its expreſs objects the 1 from 


tumult and violence, is by its very nature an 
appeal to men of ſtudy and reflection. It is 
to be tried whether an attempt ſhall be made 
to ſuppreſs the activity of mind, and put an 
end to the diſquiſitions of ſcience. Reſpect. 
ing the event in a perſonal view the author 


* formed his reſolution. Whatever con- 


duct his countrymen may purſue, they will 


not be able to ſhake his tranquillity. © The 
duty he conceives himſelf moſt bound to 


diſcharge, is the aſſiſting the progreſs of 5 


truth; and, if he ſuffer in any reſpect for 
ſuch a proceeding, there is certainly no vi- 


ciſſitude that can befal him, that can ever 
„The firſt conviction of this kind, which the author 


was far from imagining to be ſo near, was of a journeyman 


tallow-chandler, January 8, 1793, who, being ſhown the 
regalia at the Tower, was proved to have vented a coarſe 


expreſſion againſt royalty to the Perſon that exhibited 
them. = 


bring 
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bring along with it a more ee con- 
ſolation. „5 
But, excluſively of this precarious and u un- 
important conſideration, it is the fortune of 
the preſent work to appear before a public 
that is panic ſtruck, and impreſſed with the 
moſt dreadful apprehenſions reſpecting ſuch 
doctrines as are here delivered. All the pre- 
judices of the human mind are in arms 
againſt it. This circumſtance may appear 
to be more eſſential than the other. But it 
* is the property of truth to be fearleſs, and to 
prove victorious over every adverſary. It re- 
quires no great degree of fortitude, to look 
with indifference upon the falſe fire of the 
moment, and to foreſee the calm period of 83 


reaſon which wall fucceed. 4 
LONDON: 3 „ 7 
| JANUARY 7, 1793. | : . 
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SECOND. EDITION. 


HE reception of the following work 
has been ſuch as to exceed what the au- 
thor dared to promiſe himſelf. Its principles 
and reaſonings have obtained the attention of 


the public to a conſiderable extent. This cir- 


cumſtance he has conſtrued as impoſing upon 
him the duty of a ſevere and affiduous reviſal. 
Every author figures to himſelf, while writ- 


ing, a numerous and liberal attention to his 


lucubrations : if he did not believe that he had 
ſomething to offer that was worthy of public 
notice, it is impoſſible that he ſhould write 
with any degree of animation. Bur the moſt 
ardent imagination can ſcarcely be expected 


to come in competition with ſenſe. In the 
preſent inſtance there are many things that 
now appear to the author upon a review, not 
to have been meditated with a ſufficiently 
profound reflection, and to have been too 

haſtily obtruded upon the reader. Theſe 
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, 8 have wn pruned away with a Ebel 


hand. The with neareſt to his heart is, that 


there ſhould be nothing in the book unworthy 


of the cauſe it was intended to ferve. But, 


though he profeſſes to have done much, much 


yet remains to be done. After repeated re- 


Viſals the jealous eye of a man habituated to 


the detection of errors, ſtill diſcovers things 
that might be better. Some are obſcure; 
ſome are doubtful. As to the laſt, the au- 


thor did not conceive himſelf at liberty to 
retract any thing without a conviction, or 
ſomething near a conviction, that he was 


wrong. He deemed it by no means juſtifi- 
able to ſuppreſs any opinion, becauſe it was 
inconſiſtent with the prejudice or perſuaſion 
of others. A circumſtance by which it was 
originally intended that this book ſhould be 
characteriſed, was a perfect explicitneſs and 


unreſerve; and even if this intention ſhould 
at laſt be an improper one, it was apparently 
too late to reverſe it. It would have been an 


act incompatible with every pretenſion to in- 
tegrity, to bave reſcinded ſentiments origi- 
nally advanced as true, ſo long as they ſtood 
forward to the author's md. accompanied 
with their original evidence. 8 . 


St 4 
a 


=: ' SECOND BDITION. * 


8 8 will -ackaph be aſked by ſome perſons in 
> peruſing the preſent edition, how it has hap- 4 
. pened that the author has varied i in ſo many 


. points from the propoſitions advanced i _——  .- | 
2 former? and this variation may even be treat- i 
5 ed as a topic of cenſure. To this he has only 

0 to anſwer, in the firſt place, that the ſpirit and 

IS great outlines of the work, he believes, re- 

3 main untouched, and that it is reaſoned in va- 

u- rious particulars with more accuracy from the 

to 


premiſes and fundamental poſitions, than it 
or | was before. Secondly, he preſumes to aſ- 
cCribe the variations to an induſtrious and con- 


ifi- ſcientious endeavour to keep his mind awake 
Nas to correction and improvement. He has in 
non | ſeveral inſtances detected error; and, ſo far is 

was he from feeling mortified at the diſcoyery, 

d be | that he hopes yet, by ſuch activity and i impar- 

and | : tiality as he ſhall be able to exert, to arrive at 

ould | 


| many truths, of which he has ſcarcely at pre- | 
zntly | ſent perhaps the ſlighteſt preſentiment. 


7 


n an Some apology is due to the purchaſers "> 5 h 
0 1 the former edition reſpecting the variations it 
origi= | that appear in this. It was extremely the 25 if 
ſtood | with of the author, that the variations ſhould 5 . 
anied be printed ſeparately for their uſe. But how j | 
15 was this poſſible? They grew under his | 
RS | hands ; and at laſt, out of eight books o ß pl 
| 2 „ 3 


q * — — ne mn — — — — 
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* 


which the work conſiſts, the four firſt aha ite . | 


laſt may, without impropriety, be ſaid to be 


rewritten. An obvious alternative unavoid- 
ably offers itſelf. If the work be of that uſe- 


leſs fort with which the preſs is daily incum- 
| bered, theſe purchaſers will not be very folt- 


citous about the variations of fuch a perform- 


ance. If on the contrary it be a production 
of any value, they will probably ſympathiſe 


with the author. He feels himſelf particular- 
ly indebted to them, for having enabled him 
to bring the work to its preſent ſtate of cor- 
rection; and it is to be hoped that they will 


not regret the having been inſtrumental to 
that purpoſe. 


The parts of the work in which the moſt 


mater ial var iations of deduction or ſtatement 


appear, will be found under the following 
titles, The Characters of Men Originate = 
their External Circumſtances, The Volun- 


= tary Actions of Men Originate in their Opi- 
nions, Of Perſonal Virtue and Duty, Of 
jp Rights, Of Promiſes, Of Obedience, Of Forms 


of Mertens Illustrations of Sincerity, 


* 
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% The e adlifered on this ſubject in the laſt 


: chapter of Book III, are mo BAY developed i in the three 
firſt N of 29006, IV. . 
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Evil, Principles of Property, and Of the Sup- 


author would waſh: particularly to call the at- 


ditious and inflammatory nature. This is 


a temporary purpaſe. If on the contrary 
they be founded in immutable truth, it is 
Highly p probable, to ſay the leaſt, that they will 

one day gain a deciſive aſcendancy. In that 
caſe, the tendency of ſuch a diſquiſition, wil! 
be tg ſmooth the gradation, and to prepare 
the. enlightened to ſympathiſe with the juſt | 
claims of the * and the bumble. N 0 


SECOND EDITION. ; xvii 
Of Self. love and Benevolence, Of Good and 


poſed, Advantages of Luxury. Important ex- 
planations are alſo ſubjoined on the topics of 
marriage and longevity, Book VIII, Appen- 
dices to Chap. VIII, and IX. To theſe the 


tention of his former readers. Inferior vari- 
ations are { ſcattered every where, and are. im- 3 
poſſible to be enumerated. . clara: ads. of 


The Enquiry concerning Political Juſtice | 
has been treated by ſome perſons as of a ſe- 


probably an aſperſion. If the political prin- 
ciples in favour,of which, it is written have 
no ſolid foundation, they | have little chance 
to obtain more than a temporary-faſhion; and 
the preſent work is ill calculated to anſwer 


A 8 commotion. = 


"PREFACE, rer . 1 


TLetumotion and OY khan the (RY 
3 book; no man would more anxioufly 
avoid the lending his aſſiſtanee in the moſt 
diſtant manner to animoſity and bloodſhed; 

but he perſuades himſelf that, whatever may 
be the events with which the preſent crifis o 
> Taman hiſtory ſhall be diſtnguithed, the'ef- | 

. |. | fect of His writings, as far as they are in any 
degree remembered, will be found favourable 
= a 5 200 increaſe and preferv? tion f of general . 
Kindneſs and benevolence. e 
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6 dhe opportunity afforded him by the third 
edition, to reviſe the work throughout. The 
alterations however that he has made, though 
numerous, are not of a fundamental nature. 
| 'Theis object has been merely, to remove a 
| bew of the crude and juvenile reniarks, which, 
upon conſideration, he theught himielf able 
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cies, is a ſtate of ſociety. 15 


| The injuſtice and violence of men in a ſtate of ſo- 


ciety, produced the demand for government. 
os. as it was forced upon mankind by 
\+ theit.yizes; ſo hag it commanly been the crea- 
v1 ae eee e ignoraneg apd miſtake. Win 


3 Goxernment was intended 10 ſuppreſs, injuſtice, 


: i. det it offers new gecaHons, and temptations for 
+ the commiſſion af it. 1 ah os N 
* concentrating che force of the community, it 
gives occaſion to wild projects of calamity, to 
oppreſſion, deſpotiſni, war, and conqueſt. 
577 Perpetuating and "aggravating the inequality of 
perty, it foſters many injurious paffions, 
3 1 excites men to the ne of Fbbery 
| and fraud. ofs od) 19 
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Government | was — to ſuppreſs Wuftiöe⸗ 7 
| but its effect has _ to f 1— * 


MHONEd ot m. uns {9113 
; edle obj ett of Sd: is lr * 
The means employed by government, is en. 
an abridgment of individual independence. 


5 The" pleafutes” of elf äpprobation, together with 


e night cultivation of all our en re- 
12% quite individual independence. 
Without independence” men cannot bece me dither 
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ee, the moſt: deſirable ſtate of mankind, 

is that which maintains general ſecurity, with 
the ſmalleſt incroachment * indiv idual | in- 7 
TON 
| 3 Iv. 4 

| The true Randard of the conduct of one man to- 

„Wards. another, 1 18 juſtice. 15 : 

"= is 2 a principle which propoſes to itſelf the 
production of the greateſt ſum of * or 
Happinefs. 

Juftc requires that 1 mould put mykelf in the 
place of an impartial ſpectator of human con- 

; th aj cerns. and diveſt myſelf of Fernen to mw 

485 own predilections. on 

bie is a rule of the utmoſt univerſality, and 


" 


/ preſcribes a ſpecific mode of proceeding, in all 


affairs by which the happineſs of a human be- 
ing may be alfefted. ; 


Duty is that mode of action, which conſtitutes the 
beſt application of the, capacity of the indivi- 
dual, to the general advantage. 7s 


* is the claim of the individual, to his are — 


of the benefit arifing from his wee diſ- 
charge of their ſeveral duties. 8 
The claim of the individual, is either to the exer- 
tion or the forbearance of his neighbours. 
The exertions of men in ſociety ſhould ordinarily 
bs true to their diſcretion; ; their forbear- 
_— | | ance, 
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I | SUMMARY: o PRINCIPLES. 


Vance, in certain caſes, is a point of mote prett. 
ing neceflity, and is the direct provi: ce of poli- 


tical ſuperintendence, n ang cre . 
Oh 7 1 3 [ 
VI 7 


The voluntary actions of 1 men are under the Ae. 


tion of their feelings. * 


Resſon is not an independent principle, and has 


no tendeney to excite us to action; in a prac- 
tical view, it is merely a compariſon, and ba- 
lancing of different feelings. 


2 1 2 » 
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Reaſon, though- it cannot excite us. to FS 15 


2 


calculated to regulate our conduct, according 
to the comparative worth it aſcribes to dif- 
ferent excitements. * _ 5 | 


o 


11 is to the improvement of reaſon Ed, Eat that wo, 
are to look for the n of our ſocial 
condition. - 


. 


Reaſon depends for its elearneſs and ſtrength __ 
the cultivation of knowledge. 


„Ide extent of our progreſs in the cultivation „ 


knowledge, is un limite 


— 


ee it follows, 1 FS OT om fg 


1. That human inventions, and; the PO of fo- | 
cial exiſtence, are eee of W im 


x provement. | 

2. That inſtitutions een to give anatulty. 
to any particular mode of thinking, or cop 
dition of exiſtence, are pernicious. 
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VII. JV 


The pleaſures of intellectual feeling, and * plea- 
ſures of ſelf.approbation, together with the 
right cultivation of all our pleaſures, are con- 
nected with ſoundneſs of underſtanding. 9 TO 

Soundneſs of underſtanding is inconſiſtent, with 
prejudice; confequently, as few falſhoods as 4 
poſſible, either ſpeculative or practical, hoes. 
be foſtered among mankind. 

Boundneſs of underſtanding is connected with Free- Ee 

Hoot of enquiry : conſequently, opinion ſhould, = 


as. far as public ſecurity will i be er- 


—_ from reſtraint. . | : 
Soundneſs of underſtanding is e whit 
- ſimplicity of manners, and leiſure for intel- 


- © _JeQtual cultivation: conſequently, a diſtribu- _ 
_ - tion of property extremely unequal, i is adverſe - < * 
n . 0 
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Tongation i in a future ſtate of ſociety, ii. sig, . M 1996.5 

n BY notes 13, 25 note, "wy n her 
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Lot, Tee Sorlition. | IH 

Love, attainments to ne tabs 918. e 

Louis XIV. KN 10. , | | tel Lt. 

Lucullus,'n. 172. £500 

Luxury, of the rich, a cauſe of hate: and 1 1 | Injuſtice | 
of luxury, ii. 57, Benefits of luxury, as an objection to equality, 
conſidered, 489. Luxury a ſtage to be paſſed through, 491- 
Meanings of the term luxury diſtinguiſhed, 492. 

Luxury, of nations, no invincible bar to the revival of Fey) 
i. 95, 105. 

Zo. i. 1 39. it. 130, 303. 


M. 


MABLxZ, ii. 225, 459 note. 
Mace of the Engliſh parlinment, i ene aeg to it. ii. 5 5o 
Mahomet, i. 9. 
Majority, power of, in a ſtate, i. 103 Reſßltsnes on the part of, 
conſidered, 253. Deceptions to which we are liable f in eſti. 
mating it, 254. Remedy to thoſe deceptions, 8 | 
Maleſberbes, i ii. 129 note. 
Male wolence, nature of, confidered, i. 43 "RE 
Man, how far the creature of two hoſtile principles, reaſon and: ; 
ſenſation, i. 53, 70. His vices and moral weakneſs not in- 
_ _ curable, 92. Is capable of perpetual i improvement, 93, 109, 
His perfect ibility inferred from the invention of language, 111. 
| From alphabetical writing, 116, From a compariſon of his 
original 


_ = @riginal fiate with bis ſublequent improvements, 110% UB. 


_ Extent of his duties as a ſocial being, 33, 139. Uniformity 


-of his vature, 240. His Rrength * — ii. 78. Not 
immortal, 08 


| Mandeville, i 1. 490 note. A | - #3, 5 3 | | 4 
Maria Thereſa, i. 19, 11. f 1 2 BOT | * NIE : | j 
— . ont | n „ li 
e H . — 0 b 
Marriage, received ſyſtem of, confdired, i Il. . Conſequence | j 
ol its abolition, 508. DE WORN 5 4 
Marty r dom, a ſpecies of ſuicide, i. 1 39. 1 | . [1 
Maſacre, idea of, ii. 532. Qualification of this Men's $33 N 1 5 | 
| Mechaniſm, two claſſes of, material and intellectual, i „„ = 
tellectual ſyſtem moſt probable, 400. | 0 
1 two branches of, animal and :ntelleQual, 3 ii. 327 1 Xx \ 
Memory, nature of, as connected) with the mechaniſm of toad, | HY ö 
„ 15-5. a6 43+: > ad | | 
Meas, ii. g. 


Merit, truth its only adequate reward, 11. gp 420. 4 ng 
_ Militia, univerſal, as a means of defending a country, arise to, 

ii. 168. 175 

Military e ie N 58 ae 159. General 

action, 160. Stratagem, 161. Contributions, 162, Military | 1 

- pbedience in the conduct of a legitimate war not neceſſary, 163. i 

. Military eſtabliſhments in time of peace pernicious, 168. Un- 1 

neceſſary with reſpect to courage, 9 To Wat 171. | 

Military commander, 172. 


Miltiades, i ii. 118, 15 * . . 5 | 
Milton, i, 72, 323. 1 0 9 
Mind, the term ed, i. 25 note. th what ſenſe uſed in = b 

this work, ib. Has no innate principles, 27. No inſtincts, . | 1 


31. Is little modified by antenatal and early impreſſions, 36, 

43. As little by the ſtructure of the animal frame, 37. 

Derives its qualities chiefly from moral cauſes, or the influence 
of education, 39, 46. Its ſubtlety, 68. Ie only a faculty of | 

bes perception, 94. 45 2. Ks Mun 111. it. 535. Is capable of 
| entertaining 
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| entertaining abſtract ideas, i, 112 note. Its 2 a ſyſtem 
of mechaniſm, 398. Can have but one thought at a time, 404. 
4 A thinks, 414. Its nature contraſted with the nature 
of government, ii. 231. In no other ſenſe an agent, than as 
matter is an agent, 323. Its omnipotence/over matter, 503, 
519. Application of this principle to the animal frame, 520. 
" Miniſters of ſtate, their character, ii. 38. Power of diſmiſſing 
them, 72. Their reſponſibility, 73. Power of oy 
#2! them, 74. Their functions, W 
Minority, in a ſtate, deine on n the yu of confdered, 1. 2 $6. 
Mithridatic war, i. 9. yy | 
Monopaly, the parent of foree: i. . Gederatcs 2 488. 5 
Monarchy, nature of, delineated, ii. 6. Its ſuppoſed excellence 
under a virtuous prince controverted, 31. Venality and cor- 
- Xuption neceſſary to its exiſtence, 43. Univerſality of the 
operation of theſe prificiples, 44. Monareby founded in im- 
poſture, 48. Means by which tlie impoſture is ſupported, 45. 
Effect of the impoſture, as generating indifference to merit 
and truth, 49. Artificial deſires, 52. Puſillanimity, 55. 
Moral ineredulity, 56. Inordinate admiration of wealth, 58. 
Kei of monarchy not qualified by rendering it elective, 60. 
Elective and hereditary monarchy not to be combined, 64. 
Limited monarchy liable to the ſame objections as abſolnte, 
67. To other objections peculiar to itfelf, 68. Reſponſibility 
ol a limited monarch, 69. His functions, yo. Neutrality re- 
quired of him impracticable, 5 1.” Prerogative of diſmiſſing 
and appointing miniſters, 52, 74, 80. Of pardoning criminals, 
81. Of convoking deliberative aſſemblies, 82. Of affixing u 
veto to their decrees, ib. Monarchical and ariſtocratical 
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Meonteſyaien, i. „„ 5 OP 
Moral cauſes, their i in the formation wy the human mind, 
i. 39. "I | 1 
Morality, 1 its connection with WN i. 121. Its province un- 
; limited, 195 + tal Its * 195. General * 
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e monatity: eſtimated, 345. e of government with 
Fe it ſuperfluous; ii. 22 5. Morality in a deſigning * not dif- 
rent from morality in an inanimate ſubſtance, 32 3. 
* fir Thomas, ii. 450 note. 
Morgan, William, ii. 503 nolee. 
Mofes, ii. 245. 5 * | eee 
Motion, four claſſes of, i. 419. See gende 1 1 Attion.. 
Move, term defined, i. 56 note, 431- Motives difficult to be 
diſcovered, 163. Their complexity, 68, 154, 430. Motives 
col an action conſtitute an eſſential part of its character, ii. 332. 
Inſcrutability of motives an argument againſt puniſhment, 35 2. 


Murder, i a ok ee all inftances of it 3 ii. * 
416. ö 


: | 
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*. Sac, 1.79. ate, 4 
NAMES, 3 of, on WR 8 ii. EY IS» 827% al 


Nations, characters of, not owing to the influence of climate, 
i. tot. Nations not fubject like individuals to youth, old 
Age, and decay, 105. When ſunk in luxury and effeminacy, 
may ſtill be reclaimed, 106. Ambiguity of the term . 
251, 258. See further Glory, Rivalſhip. | A 

Nature, _— of the term, and errors reſpeRing i it comet, 

. 1 6 { ; 1 8 5 8 
Neceſſay, term inde i. "Ms \Why Gps to exiſt in the 

operations of the material univerſe, 364. The caſe parallel 

in the operations of the mind, 368. Indications of neceſſity, 
in hiſtory, 369. In our judgments of character, 370. In 


dur ſchemes of policy, ib. In our ideas of moral diſcipline, 5 7• FR 
_. Objection to neceſſity, from the fallibility of our expectations 


in human conduct, anſwered, 372. Univerſality of the doc- 
trine, 374. Its truth illuſtrated from the nature of volition, 
3756. From the abſurdity of free will, 377. Idea it ſuggeſts 
of the univerſe, 384. Its influence on our moral ideas, ib. 
On action, 385. Virtue, 386. Exertion, 389. Perſuaſion, 
390. Exhortation, 4. Ardour, 391. „ and 


VNN "I averſion, 
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- averſion, 392. Puniſhment; 394. Repentince, 3. l 

and blame, ib. Intellectual tranquillity, 395. Language of 
neeeſſity recommended, 307. The doctrine of necellity con- 

fidered in relation to the doQrine of 8 5 ae. 


Newton, ii. 180, 243. 9 So a” 1 
Nobility, ſee Birth. | | ? * 705 2 


OAT TH, 1 of hb French, i a. 257 253, 250.5" | 
| Baths, of office and duty, their abſurdity, ii. 262. Their DIARY 
| confequences, 263. Oaths of evidence, leſs atrocious, 264. 
Opinĩon of the liberal and reſolved reſpeQing them, 15. Their 
+ contempt of veracity, 255, Falſe morality of them, ib. Ab- 
ſtract principles aſſumed by them to be true, 266. Their in- 
f conſiſteney with theſe principles, 267. Fr 
Obedience, political, not founded in contract, i. 2 11, 223. Dif- | 
ferent kinds of obedience, 226. Compulſory obedience leſs | 
- injurious than confidence, 228. ii. 315. 
Nr military, in the conduct of a bee. war not ne- 
ceſſary, ii. 163. | | 
"Aims power of est to, eke not to reſt in one man, 
80, : 
Ovgilvic, ii. 459, 9M 
Opinion, voluntary actions of men originate in opinion, 1. 58, 
27, 382. Arguments in favour of its political ſuperinten- 
dence, ſtated, ii. 214. Anſwered, 215, Exertions of ſociety 
in this reſpect, unwiſe, 217. Incapable of proper effect, ib. 
. Superfluous: inſtanced in commerce, 223. In ſpeculative 
enquiry, 224. In morality; 225. Pernicious, as undermining 
. the beſt qualities of the mind, 229. As hoſtile to its future 
improvement, 231. Suppreſſion of erroneous opinions in reli- 
gion, 230. In government, 248. Difficulty of ſuppreſſing 
. opinions by force, 249. Severities that would be neceſſary, 
251. Opinions, without 3 and Een; do not 
lead to violence, 252. 
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Optimiſm, errors of the ſyſtem, i. 440 Degree of truth mixed 
with it, 450. Limitations of che idea deduced from this truth, 
452. Raſhneſs of the doctrine illuſtrated by a diſplay of the 
condition of the univerſc, 455. Ill effects of optimiſay 
deſtructive of any conſiſtent theory of virtue, 458. As 
blunting the delicacy of moral diſcrimination, 489. As rcon 
ceiling us to the ſpectaele of perverſeneſs in others, 04h o _ 
leading men to court perſecution: and * 1 
' Orleans, duke of, ii. 17. n 
Ofeentation, of the rich, one of the cauſes of the vices of the o 
1 
Overt acts, 9 againſt their 1 Liſtinguithed 4 inten- 
tions, ii. 395. . Principle in which the diſtinction is founded, 
' PAIN, an "RY i. 201, 440, 455. | 
Paine, Thomas, i. 4 note, 124, 164. ii. 89, 129 note, 3 wo 
Pardon, regal prerogative of, ii. 8x. Abſurdity of ms 414. 
Their origin, 415. Their abuſes, 416. Their arbitrary cha» 
| racer, 417. Are deſtructive of morality, 418. Wy 
Paſſion, its different meanings, and errors reſpecting it corrected. 
i. 81. The paſſions founded in a ſentiment of juſtice, 327. | 
Peaſant, his happineſs eſtimated, i. 444. 26+ | 
Pedaretus, i. 438. | | N 
_ Penſions and ſalaries, reaſons by * * e 1 f. in 
_ Immoral effect of the inſtitution of ſalaries, 308. Source from 
which they are derived, 309. Nuaneoeſſury to the ſubſiſtence 
of the public functionary, 311. To the ſupport of his dignity, 
313. Salaries of inferior officers, may be ſuperſeded, 315. — 
Kent- roll of the lands of England a e i. We" 
Perfection, unattainable, i. 93,  _ 5 We 
Perigles, ii. 18. | s 
Permanence, ſee Conflitutians. - 8 e \ Men 2 
Fenſtetion, a love of it encouraged by the do@rine of optimiſm, 
405, in a is to n che moſt odjous: vides, 
it e . Ee tae, 
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Pity, not an innae principle, i. . e, e | 
Phocion, ii. 118. ee 2s N den e /3 PD Ie 
_ Pififtratus, ii. OO $I 
© Pheaſere, delineated, l. 44... 
Platarch, ti. 567, | „ | 
Alan, opinions 'thar have been entertained upon the abe | 
tions that have been exerted to check it, 517. Population 
and the cultivation of the globe compared, 518. In a future 


/ Pricey Dr, ii. 503 note, 
* Primogeniture,ight of, its origin, ii. 95, 369, Wy 
Princes, their rights, i. 154. Their education, ii. 12. Manner 
jn which they are addrefled, 13. Inefficacy of the inſtruction ö 
© © beſtowed upon them, 15. Private life of à prince, 20. 
2 Principles by which he 1 is influenced, irreſponſibility, 21, 70. 
8 Impatience of control, 22. Habits of diſfipation, 23. Ig- 
norance, 24. Diſlike' of truth, 26. Difſike of Juſtice, 27. 
+ Fitiable ſituation of princes, 29. Not entitled to ſuperiority 
over their n 48. Inadequate to the functions they 
© polleſs, 49, 70. Splendour of their ſtate, 49. Inflated 
Axle of regal formality, 50. The title of prince eſtimated, 
a. -Enormons ** a *. in a limited monarchy, 109. 
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- Pts religious; how juſtified by our anceſtors, ii, 206: 
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4. 390. 
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of, ii. 515. Adapted to find its own level, 56. 


Rate of ſociety, will probably ceaſe to be extended, 528. L 


| Poor, ſtate of, in England, i. 16. __ of Ge vices of the 


poor, ib. 17. 18. ii. 462. * e 7 


Paſeſſiont, foreign. See Colonies. oo 1 7 
Paverty,. one of the cauſes of robbery and and. i. "x6; e 
Praiſe, conſidered in relation to the doctrine of neceſſity, i. 394. 
Feqalies i its empire accounted 8 1 44. _ nature 3 £2 
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Printing, benefits reſulting from 10 — i. 279, wwe: | 
Privilege, defined, ii. 94. e 
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| Promifez, in no ſenſe the — of an 194. 
Abſolutely conſidered, are an evil, 1 96. Uſe of them not 
frequently "neceſſary, 202. Their obligation, 209. Appli- 
cation of the idea of promiſes to à ſocial contract, 2 10. 
Property, effects of its inequality in the moſt refined ſtates of il 
Europe, i i. 15. How unequal property onght to he employed, 
= 134. Right of property, 169. ii. 422, 450. Bacredneſs of 
3 property, i. 206, ii, 449. Ariftocratical diſtribution of 
| property, 111. Effect of the abolition of law on property, 
412. Abuſes that have inſinuated themſelves into the ad- 
miniſtration of property, 421, Property defined, 422, 432. 
Syſtem of popular morality. on the ſubje& of property; 429. 
Degrees of property, in the means of ſubſiſtence and happ1- 
neſs, 432. In the fruits of our labour, 433. In the labour 
of others, 434. Unfavourable features of this laſt. ſpecies of | 
property, 435. Ground of obligation reſpecting it, 43). 
Origin of property, 438, Accumulated property an uſurpa- = 
tion, 444- Miſchiets reſulting from the preſent ſyſtem of 
property: 6 ſenſe of dependence, 484. The ;perpetual . | 
ſpectacle of, injuſtice, leading men aſtray in their deſires, 456. 1 
Perverting the integrity of their judgments, 457. The diſ- 
„ couragement of intellectual attainments, 460. The generating a 
» © the crimes of the poor, 462, The paſſions. of the rich, 464. 
E-: The misfortunes of war, 465. e ee Ws 
Profoerity, ſee Superfluity,  _ 1 WRX 
Puniſhment, not ſuited to produce ois i, * — mw 
| my” relation to the doctrine of neceſſity, 393. 4 323. The 
kight of puniſhing not founded in the previous function of 
inſtructing, ii. 303. Definition of * 322. Puniſh. 
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© juſtice, 324. From the ſyſtem of nature, 336. Puniſhment 
for reſtraint, 339, 376. For reformation, 340, 373. Fox 
example, 344, 375+ Delinqueney, and puniſhment incom- 
menſurable, 347. Argument again puniſhment from the 
inſerutability of motives, 352. From the uncertainty of 
| | | evidence, 354, 356. Puniſhment, as a temporary expedient, | 
. -| conſidered, 359. Puniſhment of death with torture, 379- 
Ot death abſolutely, l. Origin of this mode of puoiſhment, 
381. Corporal puniſnment, 382. Puniſhment by privation 
of freedom, 383. By ſolitary impriſonment, 385. By a ſtate 
of ſlavery or hard labour, 388. By baniſhment, 389. Un- 
78 + certainty of puniſhment, from the prerogative of pardon, 417, 
 Poniſhment, eternal, inutility of che doctrine argued from 
i, hiſtory, ii. 125. From the dare of oe: human. mind, 127. 
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Repentance, conſidered. in relaon to the doftrine of echter. 
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Reedy of kings, ii. 69. Of miniſters, 73- | 
Retribuveon, ſee Fuftice retributive. E 
Revenue laws, their oppreſſive 1 nature under the late FRO © 
of France, i i. 21. | 
Rewerence of ſuperiors, eſtimated, i. „ N 
Revolutions, general obſervations upon the ſubject of, i. * | 
| Revolutionary meaſures inimical to independence, 26). To 
intellectual enquiry, 270, Engliſh revolution of 1688, 


. 65. Revolutions always accompanied with blood, i. 75 FE 


Crude and premature in their effects, 272. Uncertain in 
point of ſucceſs, 274. Wholly unneceſſary, 275; Events 


that gave birth to the French revolution, 280. Revolu= - 


tions in ſome caſes to be looked for, 283. Revolution we 
deſpotiſm compared, 533 | 8 F 
Rewards, their incfficacy, ii. 219, 221, 255 as Et}. 
Nich, oſtentation and tyranny of the rich a cauſe of robbery 
and fraud, i. 17, 18. The rich are the true penſioners, 
ti. 458. Poſſibility of perſuading them to refgn their gratifi- | 


cations, conſidered, 471. Many of them may be expected to 25 4 


de advocates of equality, 640. CTY which their "A 
as a body preſcribes, 542. 8 
Right, defined, i. 148. AAive rights of man e 5 


Conſequences of the doctrine of active rights, 161. Rights TR 


of kings, 164, Of communities, ib. Paſſive rights of man 
irrefragable, 106. Right of diſcretion, 167. Of property, 

169. ii. 422, 432. *. private * i. 7 ii. 4339 | 

4450. 

N Rivatbis of nations, a creature of the imagination, i . noe 8 
Robbery. and Fraud, in what they originate, i. 15. How ir 
remedied or aggravated by political * 20. 
 Rochefoucault, i. 423. ii. 8 | 

Rochelle, fiege of, 1. 10. | RN 

| Romans, indebted for their excellence to their political wende, 

i. 4. Their wars, 9. Political character of their W Ii. 22 5. 


5 Al ii. 390. 


|  Rouſſeanyi, A uo, 292, gab, 339,436. li. 128, 12g nate 145, 493 
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4 JOHN, lord Balngroke, Us 102. | 


Salic SR 1. 1D, 


Saliſbury, Cecil earl of, ii. . N. N 


Science, its nature progreſſive, i. 273 279. 451. Db 8 
as conducing to our happineſs, 308. To our virtue, 309. 


Io our political improvement, 314. Its progreſs compared 


to the taking to pieces a diſordered . ii. 248. Nature 
af political ſcience, 637. | 

Secreſy, ſtate, eſtimated, ii. 178, 190. 

Self-deception,' its prevalence, i. 63, 154- | 739 

Self-love, not an innate principle, i. 34. Eſtimated, 127. 
Syſtem afcribing all human actions to ſelf-love examined, 


422. Is incompatible with virtue, 433. Its diſcouraging 
tendeney, 435. Its influence as a motive to be n 


admitted, ii. „ | 
Aer, not an innate princi le bs 34. 


Semiramis, i. 8. 


2a 


. 


Serf, compariſon of the condition a, wit that of a. Poliſh 
Prince, ii. 97. ; * 5 


8th Aris, i. 8. | DE 


Shafteſbury, i. 60, 422 note. 


Sbaleſpear, i. 1 59. it. 30, 243, 527. 


Sincerity, its obligation, i. 212. Its i importance inflanced i in the 


__ caſe of, afſaffination, 304. Its favourable tendency in reſpe& 


of innocence, 327. Of energy, 328. Of intellectual im- 
provement, 332. Of philanthropy, 333» Its value illuſtrated 
from the nature of inſincerity, 336. Delineation of ſincerity, 


238, Character of its adherents, 340. IIluſtrations of 
ſincerity, 342, Limitations, 350. Neceſſity of teaching 


men {incerity, one argument againſt reſtraining private libels, 


ü. 278. Duty of ſincerity in, thoſe who are Oe * 


public inſtructors, 5 38. 


| Slave trade, contentedneſs of its dein, no argument i in its 


favour, i. 443+ {OED „ 


Smith, Adam, ii. 5 13. 
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Social con raft, conſidered, i i. 188. The contraQin g parties, ib. 
The form of engagement, 189. Extent of the obligation, 190. 
Social contract illuſtrated from the nature of promiſes, 2 16. 
Society, diſtinet from government, i. 124. Its claims and 
duties, 136. Can declare and interpret, not ena& laws, 221. 
Its authority only executive, ib, Inſtituted for the benefit of © 
the individual, ii. 145, 191. Comparative value of its in- 
ternal and external affairs, 176. Its future hiſtory, 191. 
Is incapable of acting from itſelf, 205. Of being well re- 
gulated by others, 207. Its ſuperintendence of opinion con- 
| ſidered, ſee Opinion. | 
Soldier, depravity of the Ze ii. 167. 
Sophiftry, reaſon, not force, its proper corrective, ii. 244. 
Sortition, deciſion by, ii. 61. Its origin, 317. Founded in 
moral imbecility, 15. In cowardice, 318. 
| Peech, incongruity of attempting to reſtrain its ede 
ii. 246. Conſequence that would reſult, #5. | 
Spies, the employment of, incompatible with true policy, it. ii. 220. 


Standing army, as a means of Ga a country, co 
ii. 167. | | | 


Sterne, i. 222. | | | 

Staics, principle of their ads 8 i. 445 

Stratagems, military, condemned, ii. 161. 5 | 

Subjection, military, ny range a to enſlave a people againl their 
inclination, i. 252. 

Subj &tr, ii. 48. * of the 1 56. 


Subſcription, to articles of reli * * Church. DO ; 
Suicide, reflections on, i. 138, 5 


Sunday ſchools, leſſons taught in them, li. 209. 5 
| Superfluity, its tendency to inſpire effeminacy, ii. 7. To' * 
us of the benefit of experience, 10. Superfluities appreciated, 
ii. 424. Benefits that would reſult from ther ſuppreſſion, 
. 4 
Swift, i. 11, 326. ii. 209, 224, 165 459 note, 
Haney, * , i. 4 note. 
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Tamerlane, i. 9. 


2 ; 
T. 


| FaLENTs tee AO Fro with virthe. - See a m. 


berality with which men 6f talents are trentedy i i. . 5 


Taft:, man of, his kappineſs eſtimated; i i. ach; - 


Taxition, falls almoſt excluſively upoti che poor; ii. . 


How to be aboliſhed, 315. 


5 Territory, extenſive territory ſupertluous, it, 194. 


7 ation, protection given to it founded in true policy; n ü. 444. 


Tefts, their ſuppoſed advantages are attended with injuſtice, ii. 
284. Are nugatory, 255. Their injurious and enſnaring| I 
i 


effects illuſtrated in the French federal oath, 257, 258, In 
| the ſubſcription of the diſſenting clergy of England to the 


articles of the eſtabliſhed church, 15. Influence of teſts on 1 


the latitudinarian, 259. . On the puriſt, 260. e that 
would reſult from their abolition : 261. 


Deoriet, eſtimated, i. 343. 


T heſeus, ii. cab. 1 
Thought, its concern in the mechaniſm of the mind, i. 401. 


Thoughts which produce animal motion may be involuntary Fi 
402. Unattended with conſciouſneſs, 403. The mind can | 
(| 


caſe of complex ideas, 406. From compariſon, 467. From | 


\ have but one thought at a time, 404. Objection, from the 


apprehenſion, 408. A diltin& thought not neceſſary to each 
motion, 413. Incongruity of attempting to reſtrain thought, | 


: : 
Which thought modifies the ſtructure and members of the 


li. 245. Conſequences that would reſult, 246. Inſtances in 


human body, 520. 
Titles, their origin and hiſtory, i ii. 90. Their abſurdity, 100, 


Countenance afforded them by the community, 447- 


Toleration, principle upon which it is to be — 3 ii. 250. 
Torture, inſtruments of, i. 12. 


Tradeſman, his fawning manners one of the evils reſulting from 
property, ii. 454. Conduct that will be obſerved by him in # I 


| 
| 
1 
ö 


more One ſtate of ſociety, 5515 552. 
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Tranpelg. intelleQual, conſidered in dene n 
neceſſity, i. 35. 8 : 
Tranſpartation, ſee 8 f | 


Treaties of alliance, eſtimated, 1 li. 7775 119. 2 / 
Truth, the term vindicated, i. 53 nate. Will Mg over error, 
86. Is capable of being adeguately communicated, 87. Is 
omnipotent, 91. li, 78. Its property is to ſpread, i. 98. Not 
ſubject to the viciſſitudes of flux and reflux, 281. Not pro- 
moted by political aſſociations, 287. Tendency of truth, 


libels contraſted with that of force, 285, 1 


reſtrained, ii. 269, 
Turkey, effect of wealth and rank on its n.. 1. 23. 8 


Argument in its yindication ſtated, and i ON. Con- 
nnn of tyrangicide, 302. | 


Fenality, and corruption, neceſſary to hs exiſtence of monrcy | 
ii. 43. Extent of their influence, 44. 
Veto, royal prerogative of exerciſing it, ii. 82. 


over virtue, ii. I 33» "I! 
Virgil, ii. 485. 8 fe 8 


A virtuous agent, 150. Foundation of virtue, 170. Virtue 


Cannot be effectually communicated but by a cultivated mind, 
313. Miſguided virtue, ib. Virtue defined, 316, 433: ü. 


ii. 120. Neceſſity of its being told, an argument againſt the 
reſtraining of libels, 274. Effect of truth in the 88 of 
Tumult, exhortations to, a W of Hbel gt may awfully be 


2 1 yrannicide, diverfity of opinions on the ſubject of, i, 300. 
J. ALOIS, duke de, i ii, 17. NE SE; | 


Vice, is nature deſerided, i. 152. = no * eanaur⸗ 
Vi irtue, general qualities of, i. 198% 1 32. Virtuous ation, 149- 
the beſt gift of man; proved by its undecaying excellence, 


311. By its manner of adapting itſelf to all ſituations, 312. 


146, Its connection with knowledge ang talents, i. 309, 


* 


| © 313, 316, 320. Conſidered in relation to the doctrine of 


[| nn, 386. Valuable wy as the NO of PR: 
| e Under fandig, 
| 
| 


„ 1 E X. 
2 Underflaiding, meaning of the term, i. 174. Culirationof the 


Folition, inſeparable from foreſight, i. 64, 69, 423. Does not 


| Voltaire, i , 66 
Nate, deciſion by, its conſequences, il, . 203. Tis recommends 


3 be, repelling an invader, .153. Not reformation, ib. Nat 


| hs 15 5. Conduct of war. See Mililary operations. Naval 


Duty of independent communities as to war, 364. The 


undlerſtanding has no tendency to corrupt the heart, ii. 243. | 
Univerſe, evils exiſting in it diſplayed, i. 455. | = | 
Univerſities, their backwardneſs in knowledge, is 298; 


* 
* 
4 


* 


enter into the earlieſt actions of a * n 6. 5. 


wo, as 
WALLACE, ii. 459 oaks, 51 9 = | | 
War, its, nature delineated, i. 7. ii. 147, 174. Its frequency 
among the ancients, i. 8. Among the moderns, 9. It 
cauſes, 10. 1, 149, Offenſiye war, 142. Defenſive, 144. 
. Legitimate cauſes of war, 152. The object of war ought to 


reſtraint, 154. Not indemnification, ib. Nothing a ſuf- 
ficient object of war that is not a ſufficient cauſe for beginning 


war, 162. Neceſſity of the practice of humanity in war, ib. 


paſſion for war r produced by | the ee 28 ve property, 
9 „ 

Waifon, i. 411 „„! 

Wealth, man of, his happineſs eſtimated, i 447. | Injuſkice of 
the inordinate admiration of wealth, ii. 57. Tajuſtice of its 
accumulation, 456. Reception of i BR: intellectual ex· 

_ cellence compared, 1 : 

Wh Hon, 1. 90 | 5 

Will, not a Aide! faculty, i * 361. 


William III. i. 10. . N | 
Molſey, i. 279. | OF 

Moolſton, i. 90. 5 R ; 18 ph 

AN 9 

XERRXES, i. 8. | 5 
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INTRODUCTION. 


| ai o enquiry—af the 2 os ee W-- 


of political inftitution.—Propriety of 1 J oe ; dear ; 
e —Plan of ihe N book. 


IHE object propoſed in the following * 200K 1. 


ls, an inveſtigation concerning that form of 
Subject ot 
enquiry: . 
and reciprocal action, extending beyond the bounds = 


of a ſingle family, which ſhall be found moſt to 
5 conduce to the general benefit. How may the 


peculiar and independent operation of each indivi- 
de in the ſocial ſtate moſt effectually be preſerved? 
„„ * 0 
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of the firſt 
book. 


Received 
ideas of po- 


tut ion. 
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5 INTRODUCTION. 


How may the ſecurity each man ought to polſeß, 
as to his life, and the ee ae of his faculties 
According to the dictates of his own underſtanding, 
be moſt certainly d 2 from invaſion? How 
may the individuals of the human ſpecies be made 
to contribute moſt ſubſtantially to the general im- 
provement and happineſs? The enquiry here un- 
dertaken has for its object to facilitate the ſolution 
of theſe intereſting queſtions.  _ | 

In entering upon this inveſtigation nothing can 
be more uſeful, than to examine into the extent of 
the influence that is to be afcribed to political inſti- 
* tutions; in other words, into the powers of man, 


as they have modified, or may hereafter modify his 


ſocial ſtate of exiſtence. Upon this ſubject there 


- has been conſiderable difference of opinion. 


The moſt uſually received hypotheſis is that 
which conſiders the effects of government or ſocial = 
inſtitutions, whether acting by expreſs regulations 
or other wiſe, as rather of a negative than pofitive 
nature. No doubt the purpoſes for which govern- 
ment was eſtabliſhed, are in their ſtricteſt ſenſe ne- 
gative; to maintain us in the poſſeſſion of certain 
advantages. againſt the occaſional hoſtility either of 
AJomeſtie or foreign invaders. But does the inſſu- 
' ence of government ſtop, at the point for the ſake 
of which mankind were firſt, fra on to adopt 
it! 1 

Thoſe . 3 that it 7 or can W 2 FY 
this point „ ; neceſſarily ee) it as a matter of ſabor-. 


. * 
hs i dinate 
4 & 44 L * 7 


* 7 a. 
8 . 1 


mer nove rio. 


n, or at moſt day te She 8d 
8 others. They ſurvey man in his individual 


22881 


| 


character, in his domeſtic connections, and'in the 


- purſuits; and attachments which his feelings may 


ineline him to adopt. Theſe of courſe fill the prin- 
_ cipal part of the picture. Theſe are ſuppoſed, by 


the ſpeculators of whom we now fpeak, to be in 


ordinary cafes: independent of all political ſyſtems - 


and eſtabliſhments. It is only in peculiar emer- 


gencies and matters that depart from the accuſtom- 


ed routine of affairs, that they conceive a private 


individual to have any occaſion to remember, or to 


de in the leaſt affected by the government of his 


country. If he commit or is ſuppoſed to commit 


any offence againſt the general welfare, if he find 
| himſelf called upon to repreſs the offence of ano 
ther, or if any danger from foreign hoſtility threaten 


the community in which he reſides, in theſe caſes 
and theſe only is he obliged to recollect that he has 


a country. Theſe conſiderations impoſe upon him 


the further duty of conſulting, even when no im- 
mediate danger is nigh, how political liberty may 


beſt be maintained, and mai 1 2 2 


| vented. 7 14 

Many of the beſt patriots dt; moſt deb 
writers on the ſubject of government, appear to 
have proceeded upon the principles here delineated. 
They have treated morality and perſonal pints 


as one ſcience, and politics as a different one. But, | 


* they have conſidered the virtues and plea- 
„ ___ 
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' INTRODUCTION. 


. of mankind as efſentially independent of civil 
„ policy, they | bave juſtly remarked, that the ſecurity 


with which the one can be exerciſed and the other 


enjoyed, will be decided by the wiſdom of our pub- 
lic inſtitutions and the equity with which they are 
adminiſtered; and have earneſtly preſſed it upon 


tte attention of mankind, not to forget, in the 


rectitude or happineſs of the preſent moment, thoſe 
precautions and that © generous plan of power“, 
which may tend to render it n to the 


ranny +. 


But, while we nd . indebted to hy 
1 of theſe writers, and perhaps ſtill more to the 


Intrepid language and behaviour of theſe patriots, 
ve are incited to enquire whether the topic which 


engaged their attention, be not of higher and more 


extenſive importance than they ſuſpected. Per- 


haps government is, not merely in ſome caſes the 
defender, and in other the treacherous foe: of the 
domeſtic virtues. Perhaps it inſinuates itſelf into 


our perſonal diſpoſitions, and inſenſibly communi - 


cates its own ſpirit to our private tranſactions, 
Were not the inhabitants of ancient Greece and 
Rome indebted in ſome aue to their Oe 


: 1. ? 1 : EL — 1 
* Addilon: Cato, AA i iv. 


+ Theſe remarks will for the Woll part 1 the AD 


writers upon politics, from Sydney and Locke to the author of : 
the Rights of Man. The more comprehenlive,view bas been | 


Reikingly delincated by Rouſſeau and Helvetius. 0 
| liberties 8 


INTRODUCTION, —| . . 


liberties for their excellence in art, and the illuſtri- Soo 
1 fb : ef. I. 
ous theatre they occupy in the moral hiſtory of man.... 
kind ? Are not the governments of modern Europe : | 
accountable for the ſlowneſs and inconſtancy of its 
literary efforts, and the unworthy ſelfiſhneſs that 
characteriſes its inhabitants? Is it not owing to the 
governments of the Eaſt, that that part of the world 
can ſcarcely be ſaid to have made any progrels i 1 
intellect or ſcience? | ; 15 
| When ſcepticiſm or a pit e of inveſtigation has 
led us to ſtart theſe queſtions, we ſhall be apt not 
to ſtop at them. A wide field of ſpeculation opens 
itſelf before us. If government thus inſinuate itſelf 
in its effects into our moſt ſecret retirements, who *'_ 
ſhall define the extent of its operation? If it be the 
author of thus much, who ſhall ſpecify the points 
from which its influence is excluded ? May it not 7 p 
happen, that the grand moral evils that exiſt in the © 
world the calamities by which we are ſo grievouſſy 
oppreſſed, are to be traced to political inſtitution as i 
their ſource, and that their removal is only to be 
expected from its correction May it not be found, 
that the attempt to alter the morals of mankind . 
ſingly and in detail is an injudicious and futile un- 
dertaking; and that the change of their political 
inſtitutions muſt keep pace with their advancement 
in knowledge, if we expect to ſecure to them a real 
and permanent improvement? To prove the affir- „ 
mative of theſe Nr _ Nog the buſinek of 3 1 
$his firſt book. | Sh . 
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voor. e dhe tobe purſued for wat pe 


rpole, ſhall 

_: be, firit, to take a conciſe ſurvey of the evils exiſt- 
te. ing in political ſociety*; ſecondly, to ſhow that 
;-  thele evils are to be aſcribed to public inſtitu- 
I 1 tions ; and thirdly, that they are not the inſepa- 
5 rable condition of our n but Wee 102 re 
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HISTORY OF r POLITICAL SOCIETY, 
men. Fg of war among the ancients — among 
' the moderns—the French—the Engliſh.—Cauſes of. 
war.—Penal n e 2 
7 he abel. p 7 


dun n. UTE extent of the influence of political ſyſ- 
: tems will be forcibly illuſtrated by a concife | 
e of the records of political ſociety. 
It is an old obſervation, that the hiſtory of man- 
kind is little elſe than a record of crimes. © Society 
comes recommended to us by its tendency to ſup. - 
ply our wants and promote our well being. If we 
3 conſider the human ſpecies, as they were found pre- 
viouſly to the exiſtence of political ſociety, it is 
_ difficult not to be impreſſed with emotions of me * 


61 Chap. I, ur. + Chap. IV. | + Clap, v, Vi; vn, VIII. 
| 3 0 a lancholy, 


LM 


'MISTORY OF POLITICAL SOCIETY. 
Uncholy. But, though the chief purpoſe of ſociety” 
is to defend us from want and inconvenience, it 

effects this purpoſe in a very imperfect degree. 
We are ſtill liable to caſualties, diſeaſe, infirmity 
and death. Famine deſtroys its thouſands, and 
peſtilence its ten thouſands. Anguiſh viſits us un- 


der every variety of form, and day aſter day is ſpent 


in languor and diſſatisfaction. Exquiſite pleaſure- 
is a gueſt of very rare > IT. and not 3 ſhort 


continuance. 


But, though the evils that ariſe to us from the «War. "Ware. >, 


pre of the material univerſe are neither tri- 
vial nor few, yet the hiſtory of political ſociety ſuf. 


9 ficiently ſhows that man is of all other beings. the ö 

moſt formidable enemy to man. Among the va- 
rious ſchemes that he has formed to deſtroy and 
plague his kind, war is the moſt terrible. Satiated 

with petty miſchief and the retail of inſulated 


crimes, he riſes 1 in this inſtance to a project that 


lays nations waſte, and thins the population of the 5 


world. Man directs the murderous engine againſt 


the life of his brother; he invents with indefatiga- 
ble care refinements in deſtruction; he proceeds in 


the midſt of gaiety and pomp to the execution f 


endowed with the moſt adniyable faculties, are 
mowed down in an inſtant; they periſh by inches 
in the midſt of agony and neglect, lacerated with | 


every FAY of method that can give torture to 


* g * 
* - 
- - 
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his horrid purpoſe; whole ranks. | ſenſitive — | 
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5 yl © HISTORY QF POLITICAL SOCIETY. * 
vo K © This is indeed a tremendous ſcene ! Are we per- 
Ai, mitted to conſole ourſelves under the ſpeQacle of 
its eyils, by the rareneſs with which i it occurs, and 
the forcible reaſons that compel men to have re- 
courſe to this laſt appeal of human ſociety? Let us | 
1 conſider it under each of theſe heads. 

(| | 8 = War has hitherto been found the inſeparable ally 
8 of political inſtitution. The earlieſt records of 
among the time are the annals of conquerors and heroes, a 
—_— "Bacchus, a Seſoſtris, a Semiramis and a Cyrus. | 
Theſe princes led millions of men under their ſtan- 
dard, and ravaged innumerable provinces. A ſmall 
number only of their forces ever returned to their 
native homes, the reſt having periſhed by diſeaſes, 
hardſhip and miſery. The evils they inflicted, and 
the mortality introduced in the countries _ 
which their expeditions were directed, were cer- 
rainly not leſs ſevere than thoſe Which their COULD» 
trymen ſuffered, 

No ſooner does ri" — more 1 
than we are preſented with the four great monar- 
chies, that is, with four ſucteſsful projects, by 
means of bloodſhed, violence and murder, of en- 
flaving mankind. The expeditions of Cambyſes 
againſt Egypt, gh Darius againſt the Scythians. 
and of Xerxes alpſt the Greeks, ſeem almoſt to 
ſet credibility at deffance by | fatal conſequences 
with which they were attended. The conqueſts of 
Alexander coſt innumerable lives, and the immor- 
007 of C =ſar i 1s computed Cy been purchaſed 

; 9 55 ſol 
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i by the death of one nen two hundred bound 5 8 
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men. 
Indeed the 8 bot the long 4 of > 77 
their wars, and their inflexible adherence to their 


. 


purpoſe, are to be ranked among the foremoſt de- 4 
ſtroyers of the human ſpecies. I heir wars in Italy 


continued for more than four hundred years, and. 
their conteſt for ſupremacy with. the Carthaginians 
two hundred. The Mithridatic war began with a 
maſſacre of one hundred and fifty thouſand Ro- 
mans, and in three ſingle actions five hundred _ - 
thouſand men were loſt by the Eaſtern monarch, - | 


* 


Sylla, his ferocious conqueror, next turned his 


arms againſt his country, and the ſtruggle be- WG 
tween: him and Marius was attended with pro- "vn 
ſcriptions, butcheries and murders that knew no 


reſtraint from humanity or ſhame. The Romans 


- at length, ſuffered the evils they had been ſo prompt 


homet and the pious expeditions of d : 


2 
3 


* dels, the exploits of Tamerla hp 


args, in the ne N Let us examine! 


to inflict upon others; and the world was vexed © 

for three hundred years by the irruptions of Goths, | 
Vandals, , Oſtrogoths, „Huns, and innumerable hordes 
of barbarians. 5 N 105 X : | PEER: 


1 forbear to detail the victorious —— of Ma- War 4 @. 


L will not enumerate. the cruſa ainſt the inf. 8 i 


Fengilkan and = 
Aurungzebe, or the extenſive murders of > Spa- 2 


Europe, . 


- 
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er I. or even thoſe countries of Europe which are. 


— thought the moſt enlightened. 
de Freach: France was waſted by ſucceſſive battles during a 
'_ Whole century, for the queſtion of the Salic law, 
and the claim of the Plantagenets. Scarcely was 
this conteſt terminated, before the religious wars 
broke out, ſome idea of which we may form from 
The fiege of Rochelle, where, of fifteen thouſand per- 
fons mut up, eleven thouſand periſhed of hunger 
£4 and miſery ; and from the maſſacre of Saint Bar- 
- tholomew, in which the numbers aſſaſſinated were 
_ forty thouſand. This quarrel was appeaſed by 
Henry the fourth, and ſucceeded by the thirty 
years war in Germany for ſuperiority with the - 
A} houſe of Auſtria, and afterwards by the military 
=, E tranſactions of Louis the fourteenth. 5 | 
Ge Bagh, In England the war of Creſſy and Agincourt 
only gave place to the civil war of York and Lan- 
caſter, and again after an interval to the war of 
Charles the firſt and his parliament. No ſooner 
Was the conftitution ſettled by the revolution, than 
we were engaged in a wide field of continental hoſ. 
tilities by king William, the duke of Marlborough, 
0 aſa Thereſa and the king of Pruſſia. ; 
And hat aue in moſt caſes the pretences upon ; 
Which war is undertaken? What rational man 
could g6ffibly have given himſelf the leaſt diſturbs 
ance, for the ſake of chooſing whether Henry the 
fixth or Edu 0 d the fourth ſhould have the Mt of 
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king of England? What Engliſhman could reaſon- Bo x. 
ably have drawn his ſword for the purpoſe of — 
rendering his country an inferior dependency of 
France, as it muſt neceſſarily have been if the am- 
bition of the Plantagenets had ſucceeded? What 
can be more deplorable, than to ſee us firſt engage 
eight years in war rather than ſuffer the haughty 
Maria Thereſa to live with a diminiſhed ſovereign- 
ty or in a private ſtation; and then eight years. 
more to ſupport the free-booter who had taken 
advantage of her helpleſs condition ? 8 
The uſual cauſes of war are excellently deſcribed 
by Swift. Sometimes the quarrel between two 
princes is to decide which of them ſhall diſpoſſeſs.a a 
third of his dominions, where neither of them pre- 
tends to any right, Sometimes one prince quar- 
rels with another, for fear the other ſhould quarrel 
with him. Sometimes a war is entered upon be- 
cauſe the enemy is too ſtrong; and ſometimes be- 
cauſe he is too weak. Sometimes our neighbours © © 
- avant the things which we have, or have the things 11 
which we want; and we both fight, till they take 
ours, or give us theirs. It is a very juſtifiable 
cauſe of war to invade a country after the people > 
have: been waſted by famine, deſtroyed by = 
lence, or embroiled by factions among themſelves. 
It is juſtifiable to enter into a war againſt our near- 
eſt ally, when one of his towns lies convenient for 
us, or a territory of land that would render our 
* dominions round and compact. i a prince ſends 
' Trees af 
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BOOK. I. forces into a nation where the people are poor at 
; END ignorant, he may lawfully put the half of them to 
death, and make flaves of the reſt, in order to ci- 
viliſe and reduce them from their barbarous way 
of living. It is a very kingly, konourable and 
frequent practice, when one prince deſires the aſ- 
ſiſtance of another to ſecure him againſt an inva- 
ſion, that the aſſiſtant, when he has driven out the 
invader, ſhould ſeize on the dominions himſelf, 
and kill, impriſon or baniſh the N he came g 
relieve“. oo = | : 
Ten hen. If we turn from the 1 und hne of ſtates 
with each other, to the principles of their domeſtic 
policy, we ſhall not find much greater reafon to be 
fat>bed. A numerous claſs of mankind are held 
down in a ſtate of abje& penury, and are continually) 
prompted by diſappointment and diſtreſs to com 
mit violence upon their more fortunate eee 
The only mode which is employed to repreſs this 
- violence, and to maintain the order and peace of 
ſociety, is puniſument. Whips, axes and gibbets, 
dungeons, chains and racks are the moſt approved 
and eſtabliſhed methods of perſuading men to obe- 
dience, and impreſſing upon their minds the leſſons 
of reaſon. There are few ſubjects upon which hu- 
man ingenuity has been more fully diſplayed than 
in inventing inſtruments of torture. The laſh of 
the whip a thouſand times repeated and flagrant on 
| the Nek of the defenceleſs victim, the baſtinãdo 


* Gulliver 8 Travels, Part IV. Ch. V. 


on 
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on a ſoles of the feet, ales diſlocation of limbs; BOOK I. 
the fracture of bones, the faggot and the ſtake, the — 
eroſs, impaling, and the mode of drifting pirates 4 
on the Volga, make but a ſmall part of the cata- 9 
logue. When Damiens, the maniac, was arraigned 
for his abortive attempt on the life of Louis XV of 
France, a council of anatomiſts was ſummoned, to 
deliberate how a human being might be deſtroyed 
with the longeſt protracted and moſt diverſified 
agony. Hundreds of victims are annually ſacrificed 
at the ſhrine of poſitive law and political inſtitution. 


Add to this the ſpecies of government which Deſpotiſms »\ | 


—— 
_ K — 


prevails over nine tentlis of the globe, which is — 
deſpotiſm: a government, as Locke juſtly obſerves, 1 
altogether vile and miſerable,” and © more E.. | 
be deprecated than anarchy itſelf“.“ — 9 = 
Certaiuly every man. who takes a Agailange Deda 


fans of this picture, will feel himſelf inclined to whole. 
pauſe reſpecting the neceſſity of the havoc which is 
thus made of his ſpecies, and to queſtion whether 
the eſtabliſhed methods for protecting mankind 


% 


_ the n of n other are the beſt that 
* . on; Government, Bock 1. I i. 6 13 b * of 

Ch. r | = 
. Moſt of the above arguments: may "be found much x more at = * 


large in Burke's Vindication of Natural Society; a treatiſe, in 
which the evils of the exifting political inſtitutions are diſplayed 
with incomparable force of reaſoning and luftre of eloquence, 
while the intention of the author was to ſhow that ſt evils 
. were to be conſidered as trivial, 
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can be deviſed. - He will be at a loſs which of che 

o to pronounce molt worthy of regret, the mi- 

ſery that is inſſicted, or the depravity by which it 
is produced. If this be the unalterable allotment 

of our nature, the eminence of our rational facul · 

ties muſt be conſidered as rather an abortion than 

a ſubſtantial beneſit; and we ſhall not fail to lament 

that, while in ſome reſpects we are elevated above 

the brutes, we are in ſo many important — 


_ for ever to remain their een, 
of [1g 0 14 
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Robber and data tro great vices in Ry uy | 
nate, 1. in extreme poverty—2. in the Mentation 
0 LA the rich—3. in their tyranny rendered perma- 

nent — 1. by legiflation—2. by the adminiſtration of 
—_ g. b auth manner in IP h Fs mm 
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CHAP. It. 'DDITIONAL ee will be com- 
1 municated to our view of the evils of politi- 
| cal ſociety, if we reflect with further and cloſer at- 

tention upon what may be called its interior and 


0 domeſtic hiſtory. : Ve 
Robbery Two of the greateſt. abuſes ns to * * W, 
— policy of nations, which at this time prevail in he 
* * world, conſiſt 1 in the irregular transfer of property, 

* either 


Sauer. 
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cither. firſt by violence, or ſecondly by ne 


_ CHAP.UL 


among the inhabitants of any country there exiſted Cong 


no deſire in one individual to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
ſubſtance of another, er no defire ſo vehement and _ | 
reſtleſs as to prompt him to acquire it by means 2 1 _— 9 | 
inconſiſtent with order and juſtice; undoubtedly in * 
that country guilt could ſcarcely be known but by - 


report. If every man could with perfect facility 
obtain the neceſſaries of life, arid, obtaining them, 
feel no uneaſy cravingafter its ſuperfluities, tempta - 
tion would loſe its power. Private intereſt would 

viſibly accord with public good; and civil ſociety 

become what poetry has feigned of the golden age. 


Let us enquire into the principles to which theſe 
abuſes. are indebted for their. exiſten de. 58 
Firſt then it is to be / obſerved, that, in the OY originates 1. = 


in extreme —— 4 


refined ſtates of Europe, the inequality; of property. rer. 


has riſen to an alarming height. Vaſt numbers of 
their inhabitants are deprived of almoſt every ac- 
commodation that can render life tolerable on ſe- 


cure. Their utmoſt, induſtry. ſcarcely ſuffices: for 
their ſupport. The women and ehildren lean with 
an inſupportable weight upon the efforts of the 


man, ſo that a large family has in the lower orders 
of life become a proverbial expreſſion for an un- _ 
common degree of poverty and wretchedneſs. If 
ſickneſs or ſome. of thoſe caſualties which are per- 
petually incident to an active and. laborious life, 
be added to: theſe! CY the 3 1 
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It ſeems to be agreed that in England there bs 


2 les wretchedneſs and diſtreſs than in moſt of the 


kingdoms of the continent. In England the poors” 
rates amount to the ſum of two millions ſterling 
per annum. It has been dalculated that one per- 
ſon in ſeven of the inhabitants of this country de- 
rives at ſome period of his life aſſiſtance from this 


fund. If to this we add the perſons, who, from 


pride, a ſpirit of independence, or the want of a 
legal ſettlement, though in equal diſtreſs, receive 
no ſuch aſſiſtance, the pr ene 1 de conſider- 
_ ably increaled.,, FF 
I hy no ſtreſs upon the accurzey of this e 
tion; the general fact is ſufficient to give us an idea 
of the greatneſs of the abuſe. The conſequences” 
that refult are placed beyond the reach of contra - 
diction. A perpetual ſtruggle with the evils of po- 


verty, if frequently ineffectual, muſt neceſſarily ren- 
dier many of the ſufferers deſperate: 


A painful 
feeling of their oppreſſed ſituation will/jtſelf de- 
prive them of the power of furmounting it. The 
ſuperiority of the rich, being thus unmercifully ex - 
erciſed, muſt inevitably expoſe them to rep riſals; 


and the poor man will be induced to regard the 
ſtate of ſociety as a ſtate of war, an unjuſt combi- 


nation, not for protecting every man in his rights 


and : ſecuring to him the means of exiſtence, bur 


for engroſſing all its advantages to a few favoured 


individuals, and reſerving for the ge” of the . 


reſt ha ä and miſery. + 
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21 ſecond fource of thoſe deſtructive paſſions by - . BOOK. 7, 
which the peace of ſociety 18 interrupted, is to be — 
found in the Tuxury, the pageantry and niagnifi- . e 
cence; with which enormous wealth i is uſually ac- the rich. 
companied. Human beings are capable of en- 
countering with chearfulnefs conſiderable dean Ws 
when thoſe hardſhips are impartially fhared wit : 

the teſt of the ſociety; and they are not infulted 
with the ſpectacle of indolence and eaſe in others, 
no way deſerving of greater advantages than them- 
ſelves. 1 But i it is a bitter aggravation of their own _ 
calamity, to have the privileges of others forced 
on their obſervation, and, while they are perpetu- 


ally and vainly endeavouring to ſecure for them- 


ſelves and their families the pooreſt conveniences 


to find others revelling in the fruits of their la- EY wp 


bours. | This aggravation is affiduouſly adminiſters : ' 
ed to them Under moſt öf the political eſtabliſh. ; 
ments at preſent in exiſtence. There is a nume- . 
rous Clafs' of individuals; \ who, though rich, have 
neither brilliant talents nor ſublime virtues ; and, | 
however highly they may prize their . ö 
their Kadiltty, their ſuperior poliſh and the ele- 
gance of their manners, have a ſecret conſcioul- 3 
neſs that they poſſeſs nothing by which they can 0 
ſecurely aſſert their pte · eminence and Keep theit 
inferiors. at a Uiſtance, as the ſplendour” of theit : 
equipage, the magnificence of their retinue and the 
 ſurnptuquineſs of their entertainments. . The poor 

man is ſtruck with this exhibition; he feels his own 


vor. ** N miſeries; 
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miſeries; he knows how unwearied are his efforts 


ow to obtain a ſlender pittance of this prodigal waſte ; 


and he miſtakes opulence for felicity. He cannot 
perſuade himſelf that an embroidered garment may 
frequently cover an aching heart. 

A third diſadvantage that is apt to connect po- 


verty with diſcontent, conſiſts in the inſolence and 
uſurpation of the rich. If the poor man would in 
other reſpects compoſe himſelf in philoſophic in- 
\, difference, and, conſcious that he poſſeſſes every 


thing that is truly honourable to man as fully as his 


rich neighbour, would look upon the reſt as beneath 


his enyy, his neighbour will not permit him to do 


ſo. He ſeems as if he could never be ſatisfied with 


his poſſeſſions, unleſs he can make the ſpectacle of 


chem grating to others; and that honeſt ſelf-eſteem, 


by which his inferior might otherwiſe attain to tran- 


| quillity, i is rendered the inſtrument, of galling him 


with oppreſſion. and injuſtice. In many countries 
juſtice i is avowedly made a lubject of ſolicitation, 


and the man of the higheſt rank and molt ſplendid 


connections almoſt infallibly carries; his cauſe 


| againſt the unprotected and friendleſs. In coun- 
tries where this ſhameleſs practice is not eſta- 


bliſhed, juſtice i is frequently a matter of expenſive 
purchaſe, and the man with the longeſt purſe is 


proverbially victorious. A conſciouſneſs of theſe 


facts muſt be expected to render the rich little 
cautious of offence in his dealings with the poor, | 


and to inſpire bim with a ſemper overbearing, 
N . dictatorial 
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SPIRIT OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
diRatorial: and tyrannical. Nor does this indi- 
rect oppreſſion fatisfy his deſpotiſm. T he rich 
are in all ſuch countries directly or indirectly 
the legiſlators of the ſtate; and of conſequence are 


perpetually reducing oppreſſion into a ſyſtem, and 
depriving tlie poor of that little commonage of na- 


ture, nn . otherwiſe ſtill have temained t to 


them. „ j þ 


The Wess of individuals; and of ene 
their deſires, for deſire is nothing but opinion ma- 
turing for action, will always be in a great degree 
regulated by the opinions of the community. But 
the manners prevailing in many countries are ac- 


curately calculated to impreſs a conviction, that in- 


tegrity, virtue, underſtanding and induſtry are no- 
thing, and that opulence is every thing. Does a 
man, whoſe exterior denotes indigence, expect to be 


well received in ſociety, and eſpecially by thoſe who 


would be underſtood to dictate to the reſt? Does 
he find or imagine himſelf in want of their aſſiſt- 


ance and favour ? He is panes taught that no 
merit can atone for a mean appearance. The leſ- 


ſon that is read to him is, Go home; enrich _ 
yourſelf by whatever means; obtain thoſe ſuperfſu - 


ties which are alone regarded as eſtimable; and 
you may then be ſecure of an amicable reception.” 


Accordingly poverty in ſuch countries is viewed as 
the greateſt of demerits. It is eſcaped from with 


an eagerneſs that has no leiſure for the ſcruples of 
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honeſty. It is concealed as the moſt indelible 


diſgrace. While one man chooſes the path of un- 


18 A411 20. | 1 2 WE diſtinguiſhing | 
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| rich, and contempt: the conſtant lacquey of. po- 
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_ diſtinguiſhing. accumulation, another plunges into 

expences which are to impoſe him upon the world 
as more opulent than he is. He haſtens to the rea- 
lity of that penury, the appearance of which he 
dreads; and, together with his property, ſacrifices - 


the integrity, . veracity and character which, * 
have conſoled him in his adverſity. 


Such are the cauſes, that, in different n 
under the different governments of the world, 
prompt mankind openly or ſecretly to encroach 
upon the property of each other. Let us eonſider 
how far they admit either of remedy or aggravation 
from political inſtitution, Whatever tends to de- 


creaſe the injuries attendant upon poverty, de- 


ereaſes at the ſame time the inordinate deſire and 
the enormous accumulation of wealth. Wealth is 


nat purſued for its own fake, and ſeldom for the 
ſenſual gratifications it can purchaſe, but for the 


ſame reaſons that ordinarily prompt men to the 
acquiſition of learning, eloquence and {kill for the 


V love of diſtinction and the fear of contempt. How * 


few would prize the poſſeſſion of riches, if they 
were condemned to enjoy their equipage, their 
palaces and their entertainments in ſolitude, with 

no eye to wonder at their magnificence, and no 
ſordid- obſerver ready to convert that wonder: into 
an adulation of the owner? If admiration were 
ned the excluſive property of the 


verty, the love ef gain would ceaſe to be an uni- 
A ain Let us conſider 1 in what reſpects 
Pe 
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political in Inſtitution 1 rendered lubſervient to this n. 
paſſion. * fog hs — CHAP.T 
Firſt then, legilation is i in Vine every country by leis , 
groily the favourer of the rich againſt the poor, 
V guch is the character of the game. laws, by which 
the induſtrious ruſtie is forbidden to deſtroy tage 0 
ahitnal that preys upon the hopes of his future ſub- | 
| Giſtence, or to ſupply himſelf with the food that 
unſought thruſts itſelf in his path. Such was the 
ſpirit of the late revenue· laws of France, which in 
{ſeveral of their proviſions fell excluſively upon the 
humble and induſtrious, and exempted from their 
operation thoſe who! were beft able to ſupport it. _ 
Thus in England the land-tax at this moment 5 7 | 
produces half a million leſs than it did a century | _— 
ago, while the taxes on conſumption have experi- = 
enced an addition of thirteen millions per annum 
during the fame period. This is an attempt, whe- 
ther effectual or no, to throw the burthen from the 
rich upon the poor, and' as ſuch is an example of 
the ſpirit of legiſlation. Upon the fame principle 
robbery-and other offences, which the wealthier 
part of the community have no temptation to com- 
mit, are treated as capital crimes, and attended 
with the moſt rigorous, often the moſt inhuman - _ 
puniſhments. The rich are encouraged to affo- 
ciate for the execution of the moſt partial and op- 
preſlive poſitive laws; monopolies and patents are 
laviſhly diſpenſed to ſuch as are able to purchaſe 
1 —_ ; WIE the moſt vigilant policy i is employed 
3 . "REF" "ro 
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FED 5 to prevent combinations of the poor to fix the price 7 
of labour, and they are deprived of the benefit of 
| 222 that prudence and judgment ee _ . 
7 "the ſcene of their induſtry. 2 
A * FR Secondly, the miniſtration of FR 1s NO __ 
— 2 iniquitous than the ſpirit in which it is framed. 
: Under the late government of France the office of 
judge was a matter of purchaſe, partly by an open 
5 price advanced to the erqwn, and partly by a ſer 
cret douceur paid to the miniſter. He, who knew 
beſt, how to manage his market in the retail trade 
of, juſtice, could afford to purchaſe the good will 
5 of! its functions at the higheſt price. To the client 
juſtice was avowedly made an object of perſonal 
ſolicitation; and a powerful friend, a handſome wor 
man, or a proper preſent, were articles of much 
greater value, than a good cauſe. In England the 
criminal law is adminiſtered with greater impar- 
tiality ſo far as regards. the. trial itſelf; but the 
bz; number of capital gffences, and of conſequence 
the frequency of pardons, open a wide door tq 
favour and abuſe. In cauſes relating to property 
the practice of law is arriyed at ſuch a pitch as 10 
render its nominal impartiality utterly nugatory. 
The length of our chancery ſuits, the multiplied 
appeals from court to court, the enormous fees of 
counſel, attornies, ſecretaries, clerks, the drawing 
of briefs, bills, replications and. rejoinders, and 
what has ſometimes been called the « glorious un: 


gertainry” of the law, render ĩt frequently more 
| a 1 . -Adyifable 


ay Xv 
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adviſable to reſign a property than to conteſt it, 
and particularly exclude the i impoveri iſhed clai mant 
from the fainteſt hope of redreſes. 
Thirdly, the inequality of conditions aſually 
maintained by political inflitution, is calculated 
greatly to enhance the imagined excellence of 
wealth. In the ancient monarchies of the eaſt, 
and in Turkey at the preſent day, an eminent 


1 


| a3 


BOOK L, 


HAF. NI. 
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3. by the 
manner in 
which pro- 
perty is diſ- 
tributed, 


ſtation could ſcarcely fail to excite implicit defe- 


rence. . The timid inhabitant: trembled before his 
ſuperior ; and would have thought it little leſs than 
blaſphemy, to touch the veil drawn by. the proud 


ſatrap over his inglorious origin. The ſame prin- _ 


ciples were extenſively prevalent under the feudal . 


ſyſtem,” The vaſſal, who was. regarded as a ſort * 


of live. ſtock upon the eſtate, and knew no ap- 
gpeal from the arbitrary fiat of his lord, would 
ſcarcely venture to ſuſpect that he was of the ſame 
ſpecies. This however conſtituted an unnatural - 
> and violent ſituation. There is a propenſity in 
man to look further than the outſide; and to come 


| with a writ of enquiry into the title of the upſtart 


and the ſucceſsful. By the operation of theſe 
cauſes the inſolenee of wealth has been in ſome de- 


gree moderated. Meantime it cannot be pretended 
that even among ourſelyes the inequality is not 
ſtrained, ſo as fo give birth to yery unfortunate 
conſequences. If, in the enormous degree in 
which it prevails in ſome parts of the world, it 


wholly debilitate and emaſculate the human race, | 


we ſhall ſee ſome reaſon to believe that, even in 
C4 „ 
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. the milder ſtate in which we are accuſtomed ts 
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22 3 of the: 3 mind.—Subjed? f the en 

| chapter—of the next.—Erroneous opinions refuted. = 

l. Drnate principles. — Thit hypotheſes, 1. ſuper- 
fluous 2. unſatisfaffory—3. abſurd. I I. Inſtincts. 
See of this doftrine—of the arguments 
by which it has been inforced + from the early ac- 
Hons infants— from the dejere- of ſelf-preſerva- 


rion — from! ſelf love from pity.— IH. Efetts' of 
e impreſſions and original ſtructure.— Vari- 


ablengſ of. the characters of men. Eaſe with 
unhich impreſſions may be 'counteradted.— Form of 
g .2be infant undetermined.— Habjts of men and other 
Res - animals compared. — Inference. Importance of theſe . 
=.» fpeculations.—IV. Reaſonings of the preſent chapter 
; nber forts of education—t« aceident—. 
8. een. 3. Palin inſtilution. 5 


1 HUS far we kao argued "Sh hiſtorical fab, | 
and from them have collected a very 8 ; 


627... BE is. 738. 5. 0” 


have ; 


* In the hes, of this 5 it x was 1 e that it 


was adviſable not to 1 2 matters of ge and laborious  ſpecula- 
tion 
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have a more powerful and extenſive influence, dog 


than it has been n the practice to _ —— 


to them. 
But we can never arrive at at preciſe conceptions Theory * 
relative to this part of the ſubject, without entering — 
into an analyſis of the human mind“, and endea- 


youring to aſcertain the nature of the cauſes by 
which 


tion in the ae: It appeared as if moral and political philo- 
ſophy might aſſume ſomething more than had been uſual of a po- 
paular form, without deducting from the juſtneſs and depth of 
. its- inveſtigation. Upon reviſal however, it was found that the 

inferences of the Firſt Book had been materially injured, by an 


overſcrupulouſneſs j in that point, The fruit of the diſcovery was 
this and the following chapter, as they now ſtand, It is recom- * 
mended, to the reader who finds himſelf deterred by their ap- 
parent difficulty, to paſs on to the remaining diviſions of the a 


| quiry. 


„Some perſons have of late ſuggeſted doubts concerniog the 
propriety of the uſe of the word mind. An accurate philoſophy | 


has led modern enquirers to queſtion the'exiſtencs of two dafſes—@ 


of ſubſtances in the yniyerſe, to reject. the metaphyſical denomi- 
| nations of ſpirit and ſoul, and fn. to doubt whether human be- 


ings have any ſatisſactory acquaintance with the properties of 
matter. The ſame accuracy, it h been ſaid, ought to teach us 
to diſcard the term mind. But this objection ſeems to be 1 


| mature. We are indeed wholly uncertain whether the cauſes of 


our ſenſations, heat, colour, hardneſs and extenſion Ithe two for · 
mer of theſe properties have been queſtioned in a very forcible 
manner by Locke, Hum, Underſtanding, the two latter by Berke 
ley and Hume] be in any reſpeR ſimilar to the ideas they produce. 
We know nothing of the ſubſtance or ſubſtratum of matter, or 


of that which is the recipient of thought and perception. We 


$9 not even know that che idea annexed to the word ſubſtance is 
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e the bert. 


pends, not upon the direct and immediate impulſes 
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$00x . ich its operations are directed. Under this 


branch of the ſubject I ſhall attempt to prove two 
things; firſt, that the actions and diſpoſitions of 


mankind are the offspring of circumſtances and 


* 
events, and not of any original determination that 


they bring into the world; and, ſecondly, that the 
great ſtream of our voluntary actions eſſentially de- 


— 


of ſenſe, but upon the deciſions of the underſtand- . 


ing. If theſe propoſitions can be ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed, it will follow that the happineſs men are able 


to attain, is proportioned to the juſtneſs of the opi- 
nions they take as guides in the purſuit; and it 
will only remain, for the purpoſe of applying theſe 
premiſes to the point under conſideration, that we 
ſhould demonſtrate the opinions of men to be, for 


the moſt part, under the abſolute. gontrol of _ | 


cal inſtitution. T 
- Virſt, The actions mo diſpoſitions wy men are 
not the offspring of any original bias that they 


Wg into the world in favour of one ſentiment or 


TAPE or has any counterpart in the "5 of ance But, 
if there be any one thing that we know more certainly than an- 
other, it is the exiſtence of our own thoughts, ideas, perceptions 
or ſenſations (by whatever term we may chooſe to expreſs them), y 
and that they are ordinarily linked together, ſo as to produce the 
complex notion: of unity or perſonal identity. Now it is this 
feries of thoughts thus linked together, without conſidering whe- 
ther they reſide in any or what ſubſtratum, that is moſt aptly ex- 
preſſed by the term mind; and in this ſenſe the term is ane 
be 2 ent the following work, + 


——_— charakter 
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character rather than another, but flow entirely 


from, the operation of circumſtances and events act- 
ing upon a faculty of receiving ſenſible impreſſions, | 


There are three modes in which the human 


mind has been conceived to be modified, inde» 


pendently of the circumſtances which occur to 3. | 
and the ſenſations excited: firſt, .innate principles; 15 
ſecondly, inſtincts; thirdly, the original differe: 
of our ſtructure, together with the impreſſions we © 


receive in the womb. Let us examine Dara uf 


G e ee e - eien 


Firſt, innate principles of Mam "Thoſe by 
whom this doctrine has been maintained, have ſup- 


poſed that there were certain branches of know- 


portant, concerning which we felt an irreſiſtible 


perſuaſion, at the ſame time that we were wholly 
unable to trace them through any channels of ex- 
ternal evidence and methodical deduction. They 


conceived therefore, that they were originally writ- 
ten in Our hearts 3 or perhaps 7 more properly ſpe ak- 


ing, that there was a general propenſity: in the hu- 


man mind, ſuggeſting them to our reflections, and 


faſlening them upon our conviction. Accordingly, © 
they eſtabliſhed the-univerſal conſent of mankind 
as one of the moſt infallible criterions of funda- 


mental truth. It appeared upon their ſyſtem, that 
we were furniſhed with a ſort 15 ſixth n the 


of 


Erroneous 
opinions res 


fate 
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Innate prin- 


ciples. 
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of our other ſenſes, by direct and proper evidence, 


but from the conſideration of certain phenomena 
in the hiſtory of the human mind, which cannot 
be otherwiſe accounted for than ah 1 e cen 
of this hypotheſis. Te 

There is an eſſential Ae every ſpecu- 
lation of this ſort. It turns entirely upon an ap- 
peal to our ignorance. Its language is as follows: 
« You, cannot account for certain events from the 
known, laws of the ſubjects to which they belong; 
therefore they are not deducible from thoſe laws; 
therefore you muſt admit a new principle into the 


fyſtem for the expreſa purpoſe of accounting for 


them.” But there cannot be a ſounder maxim of 
reaſoning, than that which points out to us the 
error of admitting into our hypotheſes unneceſſury 
ptinciples, or referring the phenomena that occur, 
to remote and extraordinary fources, when they 
may with equal facility be referred to ſources which 
 obvioufly exiſt, and the reſults of which we daily 
obſerve. This maxim alone is ſufficient to per- 
ſuade us to reject the doctrine of innate principles. 
If we conſider the infinitely various cauſes by 
which the human mind is perceptibly modified, 
and the different principles, argument, imitation, 
inclination, early prejudice and i imaginary intereſt, 
. by which opinion is generated, we ſhall readily 
- perceive, that nothing can be more difficult than 
_ to align any opinion, 1 among the human 
7 6 {pecies, 


2 N * 
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faſpeR the ſoundneſs of opinions, which 'reſt for - 


” 
9 » 


ſpecies, and at the ſame time incapable of being 2 
nnn any of theſe cauſes and principles. ; 


A careful enquirer will be ſtrongly inclined to er- 


their ſupport on ſo ambiguous a foundation as 
that of innate impreſſion. We cannot reaſonably 
queſtion the exiſtence of facts; that is, we cannot 
deny the exiſtence of our ſenſations, or the ſeries in 


which they occur. We cannot deny the axioms 


of mathematics; for they exhibit nothing more 
than a conſiſtent uſe of words, and affirm of ſome 
idea that it is itſelf and not ſomething ele. We * 


ean entertain little doubt of the validity of mathe- 


matical demonſtrations, which appear to be irre- 
fiſtible concluſions deduced from identical propo- 
firions. We aſcribe 2 certain value, ſometimes 
greater and ſometimes leſs, to conſiderations drawn 


from analogy. But what degree of weight ſhall | 
ve atttibute to affirmations which pretend to reſt 


upon none of theſe grounds? The moſt prepo- 


ſterous propoſitions; incapable of any rational de- 


fence, have in different ages and countries appealed 


to this inexplicable authority, and paſſed for infal- _ 


lible and innate. The enquirer that has no other 
object than truth, that refuſes to be miſled, and is 
determined to proceed only upon juſt and ſuffi- 


eient evidence, will find little reaſon to be ſatisfied 


with dogmas which reſt upon no other foundation; 


than a pretended Pony AE ons bunten ; 
* Meld its aſſent. e 


But 


80 


BOOK 1 
CHAP. IV. 
* 3-ablurd. © innate principles. Every principle is a propoſition: 

. — it affirms, or it denies. Every propoſition 


conſiſts in the connection of at leaſt two diſtinct 


— 


7 


can be innate, unleſs the ideas to which it relates 


thing to be connected, a propoſition where there is 


are three principal and leading ideas, not to mention 
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But there is a ſtill more irreſiſtible argument 
proving to us the. abſurdity of the ſuppoſition of 


ideas, which are affirmed to agree or diſagree with 
each other. It is impoſlible that the propoſition 


be alſo innate. A connection where there is no- 


neither ſubje& nor concluſion, is the moſt incohe- 
rent of all ſuppoſitions. But nothing can be more 
incontrovertible, than that we do not bring pre- 
eſtabliſhed ideas into the world with us. | 

| Let the innate principle be, that © virtue is a 
rule to which we are obliged to conform. Here “ 


ſubordinate ones, which it is neceſſary to form, 
before we can ſo much as underſtand the propo- 
fition. What is virtue? Previouſly to our form- 


ing an idea correſponding to this general term, it 
feems neceſſary that we ſhould have obſerved the 


ſeveral features by which virtue is diſtinguiſhed, 
and the ſeveral ſubordinate articles of right con- 
duct, that taken together, conſtitute that maſs of 


practieal judgments to which we give the denomi- 


nation of virtue. Theſe are fo far from being in- 
nate, that the molt impartial and laborious en- 
quirers are not yet agreed reſpecting them. The 
next idea included in the above propoſition, is that 
4 | | "os 
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which individuals are to be compared, and their 
conformity or diſagreement with which is to deter- 
mine their value. Laſtly, there is the idea of obli- 
gation, its nature and ſource, the obliger and the 
ſanction, the penalty and the reward. 

Who is there in the preſent ſtate of ſcientifical 


improvement, that will believe that this vaſt chain 
of perceptions and notions, is ſomething that we 
bring into the world with us, a myſtical magazine, 
ſhut up in the human embryo, whoſe treaſures are 


to be gradually unfolded as circumſtances ſhall re- 


ſions, and digeſted and arranged by affociation and 
reflection! f | = 

But, if we are not | with i innate princi- 
ples of judgment, it has nevertheleſs been ſuppoſed 


| by ſome perſons, that we might have inſtin&s to 
action, leading us to the performance of certain 
uſeful and neceſſary functions, independently of 
any previous reaſoning as to the advantage of theſe 


functions. Theſe inſtinQs, like the innate princi- 


ples of judgment we have already examined, are > "th 


conceived to be original, a ſeparate endowment 
annexed to our being, and not any thing that ir · 
reſiſtibly flows from the mere faculty of perception 
and thought, as acted upon by the circumſtances, 


either of our animal frame, or of the external ob. 


jects, by which we are affected. They are liable : 


CAGE therefore 
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of a rule or ſtandard, a generical meaſure with gor l. 
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quire? Who does not perceive, that they are regu- 
larly generated in the mind by a ſeries of impreſ- 
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therefore to the ſame objection as that already 
urged againſt innate principles. The ſyſtem by 
which they are attempted to be eſtabliſhed, is a mere 


appeal to our ignorance, aſſuming that we are fully 


acquainted with all the poſſible operations of known 
powers, and impoſing upon us an unktiown power 
as indiſpenſible to the accounting for certain phe- 
nomena. If we were wholly unable to ſolve theſe 
phenomena, it would yet behove us to be extreme- 


iy cautious in affirming that known principles and 
cauſes are inadequate to their ſolution. If we are 


able upon ſtri& and mature inveſtigation to trace 
the greater part of them to their ſource, this neceſ- 


farily adds force to the caution here recommended. 


An unknown cauſe is exceptionable, in the firſt 
place, inaſmuch as to multiply cauſes is contrary to 


the experienced operation of ſcientifical improve- 
ment. It is exceptionable, ſecondly, becauſe its 
tendency is to break that train of antecedents and 


conſequents, of which the hiſtory of the univerſe 
is compoſed. It introduces an action apparently 


- - extraneous, inſtead of imputing the nature of what 


follows, to the properties of that which preceded; 


It bars the progreſs of enquiry by introdueing that 


which is occult, myſtetious and incapable of further 
inveſtigation. It allows nothing to the future ad- 
vancement of human knowledge; but repreſents 
the limits of what is already Known, as the limits 
of hüman underſtanding. 


* us review a few of the moſt rb ex- 
301513: 


: _ 


3 
A 


| ſhould explicitly deſire it. 
ſuch propenſity ; and an object may be approached 
to their organs, | however near and however ſud- 
denly, 
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amples adduced in favour of human inſtincts, and 
a examine how far they authoriſe the concluſion that 


is attempted to be drawn from them : and firſt, 
ſome of thoſe actions which appear to riſe i in the 
molt inſtantaneous and irrefiſtible manner. 

A certain irritation of the palm of the hand will 
produce that contraction of the fingers, which ac- 
companies the action of graſping. This contrac- 
tion will at firſt take place unaccompanied with 
deſign, the object will be graſped without any in- 


tention to retain it, and let go again without thought 
or obſervation. 


After à certain number of repeti- 
tions, the nature of the action will be perceived; 
it will be performed with a conſciouſneſs of its ten- 
dency; and even the hand ſtretched out upon the 
approach of any object that is defired. Preſent to 
the child, thus far inſtructed, a lighted candle. 
The fight of it will produce a pleaſurable ſtate of 
the organs of perception. He will probably ſtretch 
out his hand to the flame, and will have no appre - 
henſion of the pain of burning, all 8 has felt the 


ſenſation. 


At the age of maturity, the cyelids inſtantane- 
ouſly cloſe, when any ſubſtance, from which dan - 


ger is apprehended, is advanced towards them; ; and 


this action is ſo conſtant, as to be with great diffi- 
culty prevented by a grown perſon, though he 
In infants there is no 
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from the de- 


ſire of ſelf. 
preſerva- 
tion: 


from pity : 


It follows, that we cannot prefer exiſtence, pre- 
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. BOOK 1 denly, without producing this effect. Frowns wilt 
be totally indifferent to a child, who has never | 


found them aſſociated with the effects of anger. 


Fear itſelf is a ſpecies of foreſight, and in no caſe 


exiſts till introduced by experience. 


It has been ſaid, that the deſire of ſelf. e 
tion is innate. I demand what is meant by this 


deſire? Mult we not underſtand by it, a preference 
of exiſtence to non-exiſtence? Do we prefer any 


thing but becauſe it is apprehended to be good? 


viouſly to our experience of the motives for prefer- | 
ence it poſſeſſes. Indeed the ideas of life and death 
are exceedingly complicated, and very tardy in 
their formation. A child deſires pleaſure and loaths 


pain, long before he can have any imagination re- 


ſpecting the ceaſing to exiſt. 
Again, it has been ſaid, that ſelf. love is innate: 


But there cannot be an error more eaſy of detection. 
By the love of ſelf we underſtand the approbation 
of pleaſure, and diſlike of pain: but this is only 
the faculty of perception under another name, b 
Who ever denied that man was a percipient being ? 


ho ever dreamed that there was a particular in- 
in& neceſſary to render him percipient ? e 
Pity has ſometimes been ſuppoſed an inſtance of 


/ 


W 


innate principle; : particularly as it ſeems to ariſe / 


with greater facility in young perſons, and perſons 
of little refinement, than in others. But it was 


reaſonable to. expect, chat threats and anger, cir- 
1 55 N cumſtances 
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cumſtances that have been aflociated with our own 


ſufferings, ſhould excite painful feelings in us in 
the caſe of others, independently of any laboured 


analyſis. The cries of diſtreſs, the appearance of 
agony. or corporal infliction, irrefiſtibly revive the. 


memory of the pains accompanied by thoſe ſymp- 


toms in ourſelves. Longer experience and obſer- 


vation enable us to ſeparate the calamities of others 


and our own ſafety, the exiſtence of pain in one 


ſubject and of pleaſure or benefit in others, or in 


the ſame at a future period, more accurately than 
we could be W to do W to chat ex- 


perience. 


If then it appear that the human mind is unat- 


tended either with innate principles or inſtincts, 


there are only two remaining circumſtances that 


can be imagined to anticipate the effects of inſtitu- 
tion, and fix the human character independently of 
every ſpecies of education: theſe are, the qualities 
that may be produced in the human mind previ- 


ouſly to the era of our bo and the differences 


that may reſult from the different ſtructure of the 


greater or ſubtler elements of the animal frame. 
I To objections derived from theſe ſources the 


anſwer will be in both caſes ſimilar. 

Firſt, ideas are to the mind nearly what atoms 
are to the body. The whole maſs is in a perpetual 
flux; nothing is ſtable and permanent; after the 
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lands of a given period not a ſingle particle proba- 


d remains the ſame. Who knows not that in 
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—— the courſe of a human life the character of the in- 
— dividual frequently undergoes two or three revolu- 
tions of its fundamental ſtamina ? The turbulent 
man will frequently become contemplative, the ge- 
nerous be changed into ſelfiſh, and the frank and 
good-humoured into peeviſh and moroſe. How 
often does it happen that, if we meet our beſt loved 
friend after an abſence of twenty years, we look in 
vain in the man before us for the qualities that for- 
merly excited our ſympathy, and, inſtead of the 
exquiſite delight we promiſed ourſelves, reap no- 
ching but diſappointment? If it is thus in habits 
apparently the moſt rooted; who will be diſpoſed 
io lay any extraordinary ſtreſs upon the impreſſions 
which an infant may have received in the womb 6f 
his mother? 
Fae wah le that conſiders human life with an n attentive 
as eye, will not fail to remark that there is ſcarcely 
tuch a thing in character and principles, as an irre- 
285 mediable error. Perſons of narrow and limited 
views may upon many occaſions incline to fit 
down in deſpair; but thoſe who are inſpired with 
. A genuine energy, will derive new incentives from 
© miſcarriage, Has any unfortunate and undeſirable 
impreſſion been made upon the youthful mind? 
Nothing will be more eaſy than for a judicious ſu- 
perintendent, provided its nature is underſtood, 
and it is undertaken ſufficiently early, to remedy and 
obliterate it, Has a child paſſed a certain period 
of exiſtence in ill-judged indulgence and habits of 
725 : | 5 5 | | command 
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command and caprice ? The ſkilful parent, when 
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the child returns to its paternal roof, knows that 


this evil is not invincible, and ſets himſelf with an- 


undoubting ſpirit to the removal of the depravity. 
It often happens that the very impreſſion, which, 


if not counteracted, ſhall decide upon the purſuits - 


and fortune of an entire life, might perhaps under 


'other circumſtances be reduced to complete inef- 


ficieney in half an hour. 

It is in corporeal ſtructure as in intellectual im- 
preſſions. The firſt impreſſions of our infancy are 
ſo much upon the ſurface, that their effects ſcarcely 


Form of the 
infant ande- 
termined. 


"a 


ſurvive the period of the impreſſion itſelf. The 


mature man ſeldom retains the fainteſt recollection 
of the incidents of the two firſt years of his life. 
Is it to be ſuppoſed that that which has left no 
trace upon the memory, can be in an eminent de- 


gree powerful in its aſſociated effects? Juſt ſo in 
the ſtricture of the animal frame. What is born 
into the world is an unfiniſhed ſketch, without 
character or deciſive feature impreſſed upon it. In 
the ſequel there is a correſpondence between the 
phyſiognomy and the intellectual and moral quali- 


ties of the mind. But is it not reaſonable to ſup- 7 


poſe that this is produced, by the continual ten- 


dency of the mind to modify its material engine in 
a particular way? There is for the moſt part no 


eſſential difference between the child of the lord 


and of the porter. Provided he do not come into ? 


the world. infected with any ruinous diſtemper, the 


MI. ; child. 
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- Book 7; child of the lord, if changed in the cradle, wank 
ee ſcarcely find any greater difficulty than the other, 
e learning the trade of his foſter father, and be- 
coming a carrier of burthens. The muſcles of thoſe 
limbs which are moſt frequently called into play, 
are always obſerved to acquire peculiar flexibility 
or ſtrength. It is not improbable, if it ſhould be 
found that the capacity of the ſcull of a wiſe man 
is greater than that of a fool, that this enlargement 
ſhould be produced by the inceſſantly repeated 
action of the intellectual faculties, eſpecially if we 
recollect of how flexible materials the ſculls of in- 
fants are compoſed, and at how early an age per- 
ſons of eminent intellectual merit acquire ſome 
portion of their future characteriſſics. 
In the mean time it would be ridiculous to 
7 queſtion the real differences that exiſt between / 
children at the period. of their birth, Hercules 
and his brother, the robuſt infant whom ſcarcely 
any negle& can deſtroy, and the infant that is with 
difficulty reared, are undoubtedly from the mo- 
ment of parturition very different beings. If each 
of them could receive an education preciſely equal | 
and eminently wiſe, the child labouring under ori- 3 
ginal diſadvantage would be benefired, but the 
child to whom circumfiances had been moſt fa- 
vourable in the outſet, would always retain his pri- 
ority. Theſe conſiderations however do not ap- 
pear materially to affect the doctrine of the preſent 
chapter; and chat for the olle wing reaſons. 
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eyed or the blind. But, if the more obvious dif- 


power to aſſign, are yet gratuitouſly aſſumed to 
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Firſt, education Never can be equal. The 1 ine- . CE. 


quality of external circumſtances in two beings / —— 


'whoſe ſituations moſt nearly reſemble, is ſo great 
as to baffle all power of calculation. In the pre- 


ſent ſtate of mankind this -is eminently the caſe. 
There is no fact more palpable, than that children 
of all ſizes and forms indifferently become wile. 
It is not the man of great ſtature or vigorous make 


that outſtrips his fellow in underſtanding. It is 


not the man who poſſeſſes all the external ſenſes in 
the higheſt perfection. It is not the man whoſe 
health is moſt vigorous. and invariable. Thoſe 
moral cauſes that awaken the mind, that inſpire 
ſenſibility, imagination and perſeverance, are dif. 
tributed without diſtinction to the tall or the | 
dwarfiſh, the graceful or the deformed, the lynx- = | 


tinctions of animal ſtructure appear to have little 
ſhare in deciding upon their aſſociated varieties of 
intellect, it is ſurely in the higheſt degree unjuſti- 
flable to attribute theſe varieties to ſuch ſubtle and a 
imperceptible differences, as, being out of out 


account for the moſt ſtupendous effects. This - RD 
myſterious ſolution is the refuge of indolence or 


the, inſtrument of impoſture, but incompatible 


with a ſober and perſevering ſpirit of inte 4 


Secondly, i it is ſufficient to tide the nature 


6 moral cauſes to be ſatisfied that their efficiency 


D4 h | is 
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1. is nearly unlimited. The eſſential differences that 


are to be found between individual and individual, 
' originate in the opinions they form, and the cir- 
cumſtances by which they are controled. It 1 
impoſſible to believe that the ſame moral train 

Df 
would not make nearly the ſame man. Let us 
- ſuppoſe a being to have heard all the arguments 
and been ſubject to all the excitements that were 
ever addreſſed to any celebrated character. The 
ſame arguments, with all their ſtrength and all 
their weakneſs, unaccompanied with the ſmalleſt 
addition or variation, and retailed in exactly the 
ſame proportions from month to month and year 
to year, muſt ſurely have produced the ſame +8 | 
nions. The ſame excitements, without reſerva- 


tion, whether direct or accidental, muſt have fixed ** 1 


the fame propenſities. Whatever ſcience or pur- 
ſuit was ſelected by this celebrated character, mult 
be loved by the perſon reſpecting whom we are 
ſuppoſing this identity of impreſſions, In fine, it 
is impreſſion that makes the man, and, compared 
with the empire of impreſſion, the mere differences 
of animal ſtructure are inexpreſſibly unimportant 
; and powerleſs. 
| Theſe truths will be brought to our minds with 
much additional evidence, if we compare in this 
reſpect the caſe of brutes with that of men. Among 
the inferior animals, breed is a circumſtance of con- 
ſiderable importance, and a judicious mixture and 
1 oagech in this point is Ws to be e 
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operation of moral cauſes. It is not impoſſible 
not unlikely that, if men, like brutes, were with- 


held from the more conſiderable means of intellec- 


the diſcipline and arrangement of his ideas, blood 


deprived of our advantages. Even in the caſe of 


. 
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: BOOK I. 
with the moſt unequivocal reſults But nothing Ai. 


of that kind appears to take place in our own ſpe- — | 


cies. A generous blood, a gallant and Fer 
ſpirit 'is by no means propagated from father to 
ſon. When a particular appellation is granted, 
as is uſually practiſed in the exiſting govern». 

ments of Europe, to deſignate the deſcendants of I 
a magnanimous anceſtry, we do not find, even — | 
with all the arts of modern education to aſſiſt, that | 
ſuch deſcendants are the legitimate repreſenta- 


tives of departed heroiſm. Whence comes this 


difference? Probably from the more irreſiſtible 


that among ſavages thoſe differences would be 
conſpicuous, which with us are annihilated. It is 


tual improvement, if they derived nothing from 
the diſcoveries and ſagacity of their anceſtors, if 
each individual had to begin abſolutely de novo in 


or whatever other circuraſtances diſtinguiſh one 
man from another at the period of his nativity, 4 
would produce as memorable effects in man, as 5 
they now do in thoſe claſſes of animals that are 


brutes, education and care on the part of man ſeem 


to be nearly indiſpenſible, if we would not have 
the foal of the fineſt racer degenerate to the level 


of the cart-horſe. In Panty. the peculiarities of foil 
decide 


— 
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S 1. decide in a great degree upon the future properties 
Hp. IV. | 
of each. But who would think of forming the cha- 
| - rater of a human being by the operations of heat | 

and cold, dryneſs and moiſture upon the animal 
frame? With us moral conſiderations ſwallow up 
| the effects of every other accident. Preſent a pur- 
ſuit to the mind, convey to it the apprehenſion of 
calamity or advantage, excite it by motives of 
averſion or motives of affection, and the ſlow and 
filent influence of material cauſes periſhes like dews 
I. the riſing of the ſun. 
Taference, he reſult of theſe conſiderations is, that at the | 
— moment of birth man has really a certain character, 
and each man a character different from his fellows. 
The accidents which paſs during the months of 
percipiency in the womb of the mother, produce a 
real effect. Various external accidents, unlimited 
as to the period of their commencement, modify in 
different ways the elements of the animal frame. 
_ Every thing in the univerſe is linked and united } 
together. No event, however minute and imper- 
ceptible, is barren of a train of conſequences, how- 15 
ever comparatively evaneſcent thoſe conſequences 
may in ſome inſtances be found. If there have L 
been philoſophers that have aſſerted otherwiſe, and 
taught that all minds from the period of birth were 
preciſely alike, - they have reflected diſcredit by 
ſuch an incautious ſtatement upon the truth they 
| 1 to defend. f 
* though the original differences of man 1 
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eſtimate they may be ſaid to. be almoſt. nothing. In 
If the early impreffions. of our childhood may by a 


ſkilful obſerver be as it were obliterated almoſt 


as ſoon as made, how much leſs can the confuſed 


and unpronounced impreſſions of the womb, be ex- 
pected to refiſt the multiplicity of ideas that ſue- 


ceſſively contribute to wear out their traces? If 


the temper oſ the man appear in many inſtances to 


be totally changed, how can it be ſuppoſed that 
there is any thing permanent and inflexible in the 
Propenſities of a new- born infant? and, if not in 
; the character of the diſpoſition, how much ws in 
8 that of the underſtanding ? : 


43 
man. be arithmetically ſpeaking ſomething, . 8 BOOK L 


ing in the way of a general and comprehenſive CHAP.IV. 
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Speak the language of truth and reaſon to your — _ 


child, and be under no apprehenfion for the reſult. 


is born all that it is poſſible for him to become? F 
How long has the jargon impoſed upon the world, 


which would perſuade us that in inſtructing a man 


you do not add to, but unfold his ſtores? The miſ- 


carriages of education do not proceed from the 


boundedneſs of its powers, but from the miſtakes 


W VION it is accompanied. We often inſpire 
„ ns | Cr Ie 2 


fs 


of theſe 


rae: 4 
Show him that what you recommend is valuable 


and defirable, and fear not but he will defire it. 
Convince bis underſtanding, and you enliſt all his 
powers animal and intellectual in your ſervice. 
How long has the genius of education been diſ- 


Ha od 
| heartened and unnerved by the pretence that man 
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BOOK 1. diſguſt, where we mean to infuſe deſire. We are 
CH Ab. iv. | ; 
ny Wrapped up in ourſelves, and do not obſerve, as 
_— we ought, ſtep by ſtep the ſenſations that paſs in 
dee mind of our hearer. We miſtake compulſion 
„ for perſuaſion, and delude ourſelves into the belief 
* deſpotiſm is the road to the heart. 
Education will proceed with a firm ſtep and with 
genuine luſtre, when thoſe who conduct it ſhall 

know what a vaſt field it embraces; when they 

ſhall be aware, that the effect, the queſtion whether 

the pupil ſhall be a man of perſeverance and enter- 

priſe or a ſtupid and inanimate dolt, depends upon 

the powers of thoſe under whoſe direction he is 
placed, and the ſkill with which thoſe powers ſhall 
bde applied. Induſtry will be exerted with tenfold 
alacrity, when it ſhall be generally confeſſed that 
there are no obſtacles to our improvement, which 
8 do not yield to the powers of induſtry. Multitudes f 
h of * will never exert the energy neceſſary to extraordi- 
1 f l $ Rs -— nary ſucceſs, till they ſhall diſmiſs the prejudices 


motives = e ee to the underſtand- 
ing, and not by cauſes of which we have no . 5 
. one and can form no calculation. | 

Iv. Apply theſe conſiderations to the ſubject of po- 


. WW 


of the pre- "Tg and they will authoriſe us to. infer, that the 
ſent chapter | hogs 


SET applica. excellencies and defects of the human character, 
_ are not —_ from cauſes beyond the reach of in- 
, * 1 | | | dun 


. * 1 + 
* . | | wo 
? * 


| that fetter them, get rid of the * ſyſtem of = 20; 


genuity to modify and correct. If we entertain falſe nooks 
views and be involved in pernicious miſtakes, this ww 


_ haſty, or we have been miſled. Remove the cauſes 
ol this ignorance or this miſcalculation, and the ef- 


ceeding is moſt reaſonable in itſelf or moſt condu- 


Judgments they make and the ſenſa — _ are 


determined in all their moſt eſſential circumſtances des: Fg 
© by education. By education in this place I would be . 
underſtood t: to convey the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe | 


and can give birth to a train of reflections. It may 


ſions we receive independently of any defign on 


; dification « our ideas receive from the form of go- 
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diſadvantage is not the offspring of an irrefiſtible + 
deſtiny. We have been ignorant, we have been 


fects will ceaſe. Show me in the cleareſt and moſt * 
unambiguous manner that a certain mode of pro- 
i, 
cive to my intereſt, and I ſhall infallibly purſue] 
that mode, as long as the views you ſuggeſted tome | | 
continue preſent to my mind. The conduct of hu 
man beings in every ſituation is governed, by the N 
communicated to them. | [+ +, 

It has appeared that the 4 of men are Three s 


of educa- 


NA Ka 


that can poffibly be annexed to that word eee 
every incident that produces an idea in the mind, 
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be of uſe for a clearer underſtanding of the ſubject 


we here examine, to confider education under three © 
heads ; the education of accident, © or thoſe impreſ- by : 
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the part of the preceptor ; education commonly ſo L- of 
called, or the impreſſions which he intentionally _ 
communicates; and 2 education, or the mo- TS 


vernment 1. 
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voor l. Vernment under which we live. In the courſe of 
— this ſucceſſive review we ſhall be enabled in ſome 
degree to aſcertain the reſpective influence which 
zs to be attributed to each. 0 | 
x. accident: It is not unuſual. to hear perſons dwell with a 
phaſis on the wide difference of the reſults in two | 
young perſons who have been educated together; 
and this has been produced as a decifive argument 
in favour of the eſſential differences we are ſuppoſed 
to bring into the world with us. But this could 
ſcarcely have happened but from extreme inatten- 
tion in the perſons who have ſo argued. Innume- 
rable ideas, or changes in the ſtare of the percipient 
being, probably occur in every moment of time, 
How many of theſe enter into the plan of the pre- 
 _ ceptor? Two children walk out together. One 
buſies himſelf in plucking flowers or running after 
butterflies, the other walks in the hand of their 
conductor. Two men view a picture. They never 
ſee it from the ſame point of view, and therefore 
ſtrictly ſpeaking never ſee the ſame picture. If 
they fit down to hear a lecture or any piece of in- 
_ ſtruction, they never ſit down with the ſame degree 
of attention, ſeriouſneſs or good humour. The 
wr 5 previous ſtate of mind is different, and therefore 
the impreſſion received cannot be the ſame. It has 
been found in the hiſtory of ſeveral eminent men, 
and probably would have been found much oftener, 
had their juvenile adventures been more accurate- 
ly recorded, that the moſt trivial circumſtance has 
bo 5 | _ " ſometimes 
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kening the ardour of their minds and. ROE) 


the bent of their ſtudies. 


It may however reaſonably be ſuſpected wheth et 


the education of deſign be not, intrinſically conſi- 
. fidered, more powerful than the education of acci- 
dent. If at any time it appear impotent, this is 


probably owing to miſtake in the project. The 
inſtructor continually fails in wiſdom of contrivance, 


or conciliation of manner, or both. It may often 


happen, either from the pedantry of his habits, or 


the impatience of his temper, that his recommen- 


dation ſhall operate rather as an antidote than an 


attraction. Preceptors are apt to pique themſelves 


3 


——ä4ä 


upon diſcloſing part = and concealing part of the 
truth, upon a ſort of common place, cant exhor- 


tation to be addrefled to youth, which it would be 
an inſult to offer to the underſtandings of men; But 
children are not inclined to conſider him entirely 


as their friend, whom they detect in an attempt to 
impoſe; upon them. Were it otherwiſe, were we 
ſufficiently frank and ſufficiently ſkilful, did we ap- 
ply ourſelves to excite the ſympathy of the young 
and to gain their confidence, it is not to be believed 


but that the ſyſtematical meaſures of the preceptor 
would have a deciſive advantage over the deſultory 


influence of accidental impreſſion. Children are a 
: fort of raw material put into our hands, a ductile 
and yielding ſubſtance, which, if we do not ulti- 


; mately mould in conformity to our wen it is 


© becauſe 
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1 BOOK T. becauſe we throw away the power committed to 8 


by the folly with which we are accuſtomed to exert 
it. But there is another error not leſs deciſive. 
The object we chooſe is an improper one. Our 
labour is expended, not in teaching truth, but in 
| teaching falſhood. When that is the caſe, educa- 
tion is neceffarily and happily maimed of half its 
powers. The ſucceſs of an attempt to miſlead can 
never be complete. We continually communicate 
in ſpite of ourſelves the materials of juſt reaſoning ; 
reaſon is the genuine exerciſe, and truth the na- 
tive element of an intellectual nature; it is no won- 
der therefore, that, with a crude and abortive plan 
to govern his efforts, the preceptor is perpetually 
- baffled, and the pupil, who has been thus ſtored 
with ſyſtematic delufions, and partial, obſcure, and 
disfigured truths, ſhould come out any thing rather 
than that which his inſtructor intended him. 
It remains to be conſidered what ſhare political 
inſtitution and forms of government occupy in the 
education of every human being. Their degree of 
influence depends upon two eſſential circumſtances. 
_ Firſt, it is nearly impoſſible to oppoſe the edu- 
cation of the preceptor, and the education we de- 
rive from the forms of government under which 
we live, to each other; and therefore, however 
powerful the former of theſe may be, abfolutely 
conſidered, it can never enter the liſts with the lat- 
ter upon equal terms. Should any one talk to us of 
reſcuing a young perſon from the ſiniſter influence 
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whom this taſk is to be effected: ? 


the ordinary mode of generation, or does he de- 
| ſcend among us from the ſkies? Has bis character | 1 
been in no degree modified, by that very influence 3 4 


leſs and explicit manner that true wiſdom would 


act of falſhood or equivocation, that example and 
early habits have planted too deeply to be eradi- 
cated? But the queſtion is not, what extraordinary 


general ſhall fall under the eſtabliſhed rule, it is ; | 
clear that polities and modes of government will E 


before we can reſiſt, or ſo much as ſuſpe& their 
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of a corrupt government by the power of educa- 
tion, it will be fair to aſk, who is the preceptor by 
Is he born in 


he undertakes to counteract? It is beyond all: con- 
troverſy, that men who live in a ſtate of equality, 
or that approaches equality, will be frank, ingenu- 


ous and intrepid in their carriage; while thoſe Woo 75 
inhabit where a great diſparity of ranks has prevail- 
ed, will be diſtinguiſhed by coldneſs, Dn nt. 


timidity and caution. Will the preceptor in quel- 
tion be altogether ſuperior to theſe qualities? Which | 
of us is there who utters his thoughts, in the fear- 8 — 


preſeribe? Who, that is ſufficiently critical and ſe- 
vere, does not detect himſelf every hour in ſome 


perſons can be found, who may ſhine illuſtrious. 
exceptions to the prevailing degeneracy of their | 
neighbours. As long as parents and teachers in; 8 


educate and infect us all. They poiſon our minds, 

malignity. Like the barbarous directors of the 

Kaltern ſeraglios, hoy deprive us of our virility, 
Vol.. I,” 13 E / | and 
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| and fit us for their deſpicable employment from 
the cradle. - So falle is the opinion that has too 


generally prevailed, that politics is an affair with 


_which ordinary men have little concern. 

Secondly, ſuppoſing the preceptor had all aha 
1 qualifications that can reaſonably be 1mputed, let 
us recollect. for a moment what are the influences 
with which he would have to. ſtruggle. Political 
inſlitution, by the conſequences with which it is 
pregnant, ſtrongly ſuggeſts to every one who en- 
ters within its ſphere, what is the path be ſhould 
avoid, as well as what he ſhould purſue. Under 
_ . a government fundamentally erroneous, he will ſee 
intrepid virtue proſcribed, and a ſervile and corrupt 
| ſpirit uniformly encouraged. But morality itſelf is 


| +nothing but a calculation of conſequences. What x? 


\ ſtrange confuſion will the ſpeQacle of that knavery 
- which is univerſally practiſed through all the exiſt- 
ing claſſes of ſociety, produce in the, mind? The 
preceptor cannot go out of the world, or prevent 
the intercourſe of his pupil with human beings of 
a character different from his own. Attempts of 
this kind are generally unhappy, ſtamped with the 
impreſſion of artifice, intolerance and uſurpation. 
From earlieſt infancy therefore there will be two 
Principles contending for empire, the peculiar and 
elevated ſyſtem of the preceptor, and the groveling 
views of the great maſs of mankind. Theſe Will 
generate confuſion, uncertainty and irreſolution. 
5 At no period of life will the effect correſpond to 
s . 5 N what 
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what it would have been, if the community were 
virtuous and wiſe. But its effect, obſcure and im- 


perceptible for a time, may be expected to burſt 
into exploſion at the period of puberty. When 


31 
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* : 


the pupil firſt becomes maſter of his own actions, 


and chooſes his avocations and his affociates, he 
will neceſſarily be acquainted with many things of 


which before he had very flender notions. At this 
time the follies of the world wear their moſt allur- 
ing face, He can ſcarcely avoid imagining that he 


a 


has hitherto laboured under ſome ſpecies of delu- 


' fion. Deluſion, when detected, cauſes him upon 


| whom it was practiſed to be indignant and reſtive. 


The only chance which remains, is that, after a 


time, he ſhould be recalled and awakened : and 


againſt this chance there are the progreſſive intice- 


ments of ſociety ; ſenſuality, ambition, ſordid inte- 
reſt, falſe ridicule, and the inceſſant decay of that 
 unblemiſhed purity which attended him in his out- 
ſet. The beſt that can be expected, is that he 
ſhould return at laſt to ſobriety and truth, with a 
mind debilitated and relaxed by repeated errors, 
and a moral conſtitution in which the ſeeds of de- 


generacy have been deeply and extenſively ſown? 
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Prevailing ideas on this ſubjectꝭ. Is importance in the 

bi ſcience: of politics. —I. Voluntary and involuntary 

action diſtinguiſhed. —Inferences.— Opinion of certain 

religioniſts on this. ubject—of certain pb iloſophers.— 

5 1 Concluſion.—II. Self-deception conſidered—Cuſtom, 

| or habit delineated. Actions proceeding from this 

2 _ ſource imperfectly valuntary.— Subtlety of the mind. 

 ==Tendency of our progreſſive improvements —Ap- 

5 plication.— III. Comparative Powers of ſenſe and 

* 3 reaſon, —Nature of ſenſual gratification. —lIts evi- 

dent inferiority. —Olyedtion from the priority of ſen- 

ſſlble impreſſions— refuted from analogy—from the 

+ progreſſive power of other impreſſions —from experis 

„ | ence.— Inſerence.— 1 V Vulgar errors. — Meanings 

„e the word. paſſion- n 1. ardour—2. deluſi wy 
* | _ appetite —of the word nature. —V, 1 orollaries.— 

Truth will prevail over error-capable of being 

adequately communicated—onmnipoten;.— Vice not in- 

curable.— CTY of man, 
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BOOK 1. F, by the reaſons already given, we have removed 
5 3 V. o WY oy - o » F 0 
1 n 5 the ſuppoſition of any original bias in the mind 
n that is inacceſſible to human ſkill, and ſhown that 


ſabject. "ee | | the 
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the defects to which we are now ſubje& are not BOOK 5 
CHAP. V 
_ Irrevocably entailed upon us, there i is another queſ- ha 
tion of no leſs importance to be decided, before the 1 
ground can appear to be ſufficiently cleared for po- Fo 
litical melioration. There is a doctrine, the advo- 6 
cates of which have not been leſs numerous than 
thoſe, for innate principles and inſtincts, teaching 
e that the conduct of human beings in many im- 
portant particulars is not determined upon any . 
grounds of reaſoning and compariſon, but by im- 1 
/ mediate and irreſiſtible impreſſion, in defiance of | 
the concluſions and conviction of the underſtand- 
ing. Man is a compound being,” ſay the favour- 
ers of this hypotheſis, © made up of powers of re 
| ſoning and powers of ſenſation. Theſe two prin- | 
ciples are in perpetual hoſtility; and, as reaſon will 
in ſome caſes fubdye all the allurements of ſenſe, 
fo there are others in which the headlong impulſes 
of ſenſe will for ever defeat the tardy deciſions of 
judgment. He that ſhould attempt to regulate 
man entirely by his underſtanding, and ſuperſede 
the irregular influences of material exditement ; or 
that ſhould imagine it practicable by any — 89 
and in any length of time to reduce the human 
ſpecies under the influence of nent; truth 9 
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A b | icy 5 . ö 
*  ®, ObjeRions have been ſtarted to the uſe of the ee D 
in this abſolute conſtruction, as if it implied in the mind of the 
writer the notion of ſomething, having an independent and ſe- 
e e whereas nothing can be more certain than that 
1 3 e truth, 
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would ſhow himſelf profoundly i ignorant oP fone es 
the firſt las of our nature.“ 

This doctrine, which in many caſes had Miſſed 
ſo current as to be thought ſcarcely a topic for exa- 
mination, is highly "worthy of à minute analyſis. 
If true, it, no leſs than the doctrine of innate prin+ 
ciples, oppoſes 2 bar to the efforts of philanthropy, 
and the improvement of ſocial inſtitutions.  Cer- 

tain it is, that our proſpects of melioration depend 
upon the progreſs of enquiry and the general ad- 
vancement of knowledge. If therefore there be 


points, and thoſe important ones, in which, ſo to 


expreſs myſelf, knowledge and the thinking n= 

ciple in man cannot be brought into contact, if, 

however great! be the 1 gare e or his pon b he 
11 012 1 15 11 
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no 4 5 3 in the — of him who rs; or ay it. Bur 
theſe 6bjeQions ſeem to have been taken up too haſlily. - It 


cannot be denied, that there are ſome propoſitions which are 


believed for a time and afterwards refuted; and otliers, ſuch as 
moſt of the theorems of mathematics, and many of thoſe of na- 
tural philoſophy, reſpecting which there is no probability that 


| they ever will ] be refuted. . Every ſubje& of enquiry 1s luſcepti- 
ble of affirmation and negation; and thoſe propoſitions con- 


eerning it, which deſetibe the real Felations of things, may in a 


certain ſenſe, whether we be or be not aware that they do ſo, 


be ſaid to be true. Taken in this ſenſe, truth is immutable. - 
He that ſpeaks of its immutability, does nothing more than 
predict with greater or leſs probability, and ſay, This is what 
J believe; and what all reaſonable beings, till they ſhall fall ſhort 
of me in their 1 pe en will continue to be- 
lieve. 2 Mgr 5 Tot tt | | 
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will not the leſs certainly i in many cal act in a way 
irrational and abſurd, this conſideration muſt great- 
ly overcloud the proſpect of the moral reformer. 
There i is another conſequence, chat will low from 
the vulgarly received doctrine upon this ſubject. 
If man be, by the very conſtitution of his nature, 
the ſubject of opinion, and if truth and reaſon 
when properly diſplayed, give us a complete hold 
upon his choice, then the ſearch of the political 21 
enquirer will be much ſimplified. Then we have 
only to diſcover what form of civil ſociety is moſt. 
conformable to reaſon, and we may relt aſſured 
that, as ſoon as men ſhall be perſuaded from con- 
viction to adopt that form, they will have acquired 
to themſelves an invaluable benefit. But, if reaſon 
be frequently inadequate to its talk, if there be 
an oppoſite principle in man, reſting upon its own 
ground, and. maintaining a ſeparate juriſdiction, 
the moſt rational principles of ſociety may be ren- 
dered abortive, it may be neceſſary to call in mere 
ſenſible cauſes to encounter cauſes of the ſame na- 
ture, folly may be the fitteſt inſtrument to effect the 
purpoſes of wiſdom, and vice to diſſeminate and 
eſtabliſh the public benefit. In that caſe the falu- 
tary prejudices : and uſeful deluſions (as they have 
been called) of ariſtocracy, the glittering diadem, 
the magnificent canopy, the ribbands, ſtars and 
titles of an illuſtrious rank, may at laſt be found the 
5 ſitteſt inſtruments for mong and e to his 
8 proper ends the ſavage, man“. F 
. . 
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Voluntary 
and invo- 
luntary ac- 
tion diſtin- 
guiſhed. 


THE VOLUNTARY ACTIONS OF MEN 


Such is the nature of the queſtion to be examin- 
ed, and ſuch its connection with the enquiry con- 


cerning the influence of political inſtitutions. 


The more accurately to conceive the topic be- 


fore us, it is neceſſary to obſerye that it relates to 
|, the voluntary actions of man. | = 3 


The diſtinction between voluntary and involun⸗ 


tary action, if properly ſtated, is exceedingly ſim- 
ple. That action is involuntary, which takes place 


in vs, either without foreſight on our part, or con- 


traty to che full bent of our inclinations. Thus, if 


2 child or a perſon. of mature age burſt into tears 


in a manner unexpected or unforeſeen by himſelf, 
or if he burſt into tears, though his pride or any 
other principle make him exert every effort to 
reſtrain them, this action is involuntary. Volun- 


tary action is, where the event is foreſeen previ- 
| ouſly 1 to its occurrence, and the hope or fear of that 


event forms the excitement, or, as it is molt fre- 


quently termed, the motive“, inducing us, if hope 


be the paſſion, to endeavour to forward, and, if 


fear, to endeavour to prevent it. It is this motion, 
in this manner generated, to which we annex the 


idea of voluntarineſs. Let it be obſerved that the 


. 
f 


* The term motive is applicable in all caſes, where the regular 


operations of i inanimate matter are ſuperſeded by the interference 
of intelligence. Whatever ſenſation or perception in the mind is 
capable of influenting this interference, i is called motive. Motive ; 
therefore is applicable to the caſe of all actions originating in 
ſenſation or perception, | whether voluntary or involuntary. 
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word, 
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| philoſophers, as deſcriptive of a change taking Cs ki 


place in any part of the univerſe, without entering 
into the queſtion whether that change be nanny 


= - free. 


Now let us nk dw are - the 1 chat 
immediately reſult from the above ſimple and un- 
queſtionable explanation of voluntary action. 
Voluntary action is accompanied with fore- 
ſight; the hope or fear of a certain event is its mo- 


tive. But foreſight is not an affair of ſimple and 
immediate impulſe: it implies a ſeries of obſerva- 


tions ſo extenſive as to enable us from like ante- 
cedents to infer like conſequents. Voluntary 
action is occaſioned by the idea of conſequences to 


reſult, Wine is ſet before me, and I fill my glaſs. 
1 do this, either becauſe I foreſee that the flavour 
will be agreeable to my palate, or that it's effect 


will be to produce gaiety, and exhilaration, or that 
my drinking it will prove the kindneſs and good 


humour I feel towards the company with which I 


am engaged. If in any caſe my action in filling 


Inferences, 


_ dwindle into mechanical or ſemi- mechanical, done 


with little or no adverting of the mind to its per- 
formance, it ſo far becomes an involuntary action. 


But, if every voluntary action be performed for the 


ſake of its conſequences, then in every voluntary 


action there is compariſon and judgment. Every 
ſuch action proceeds upon the apprehended truth 
of ſome propoſition. The mind decides * this is 


ue 


57. 
word, action, is here uſed in the ſenſe of an 8958 L 
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good ” or © defirable;” and immediately upon 1 that 
deeiſion, if accompanied with a perſuaſion that we 
are competent to accompliſh this good or deſirable 
thing, the limbs proceed to their office. The mind 
decides © this is better than ſomething elſe; either. 
wine and cordials are before me, and 1 chooſe the 


vine rather than the cordials; or the wine only is 


preſented or thought of, and J decide that to take 
the wine is better than to abſtain from it. Thus 
it appears that in every voluntary action there is 
preference or e which indeed: are ee eee 
TTW ĩ³o˙m̃ĩ ne ttt! 


This full elücidatton of the nature of voluntary 


Wan enables us to proceed a ſtep further. Hence 


dt appears that the voluntary actions of men in all 
caſes originate in their opinions. The actions of © 


men, it will readily be admitted, originate i in the 
ſtate of their minds immediately previous to thoſe 


actions. Actions therefore which are preceded by 


a judgment . this is good,” or «this is deſirable,” 


originate in the ſtate of judgment or opinion upon 


that ſubject. It may happen that the opinion may 


be (exceedingly fugitive; it may have been pre- 


Opinions of 


certain reli- 
gioniſis on 


this ſubject: 


bs b in which the action commenced. 1 ett 


ceded by averſion and followed by remorſe; but it 
was unqueſtionably the opinion of the mind at the 


14. 


It is by no means uninſtructive to remark, how | 
thoſe perſons, who ſeem moſt to have diſcarded the 
uſe of their reaſon, have frequently fallen by accĩ- 
dent, as ĩt vers, uren important truths. There has 
"D007 4. been 
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been a ſet of Chriſtians, whe taught that the only 
point which was to determine the future everlaſting 
| happineſs or miſery of mankind was their faith. 


Being prefled with the ſhocking immorality of their | 


doctrine; and the cruel and tyrannical character it 
imputed to the author of the univerſe, ſome of the. 


_ ne? of them have HT rr 


0 Man is made up „b. two pat] his internal ns" 
timents and his external conduct. Between theſe 


two there is a cloſe and indiſſoluble connection; as 
are his ſentiments, ſo is his conduct. Faith, that 

faith which alone entitles. to ſalvation, is indeed 4 
man's opinion, but not every opinion he may hap⸗ 
pen openly to profeſs, not every opinion, which 
floats idly in his brain, and 1 is only recollected when 
he is gravely queſtioned upon the ſubject. Faith is 
the opinion that is always preſent to the mind, that 
lives in-the memory, or at leaſt infallibly ſuggeſts 
itſelf; when any article of conduct is confidered 
with which it is materially” connected. Faith is 
that ſtrong; permanent and lively perſuaſion of the 
underſtanding with which no deluſive temptations 
will ever be able ſucceſsfully to contend: Faith 


modifies the conduct, gives a new direction to the | 


_ diſpoſitions, and-renders the whole character pure 


BOOK 1. 
CHAP. 'V.- 
* 


* 


and heavenly." But heavenly diſpoſitions only can 


fit a man for the enjoyment of heaven. Heaven in 


reality is not ſo properly a place, as a*ſtate of the 
mind; and, if a wicked man could be introduced 


OR | . . 5 into 
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* en into the ſociety, of · ſaints made perfect, he would 
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of certain 
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is an atheiſt; becauſe, unleſs his whole thoughts 


be miſerable. God therefore, when he requires 
faith alone as a qualification for heaven, is ſo far 
from being arbitrary, that he merely executes the 
laws of reaſon, and does The _ W it WAR pa 
ble for him ene 
In this ſyſtem there are enormous n ö 
but the view it exhibits of the ſource of voluntary 
action, ſufficiently correſponds with the n we 
have given of the ſubject. £ | 
The author of the Cham eee e iluſtrated 
this branch of the nature of man in a very maſter- 
ly manner. He obſerves : ** There are few who 
think always conſiſtently, or according to one cer- 
tain. hypotheſis upon any ſubject ſo abſtruſe and in- 
tricate as the cauſe of all things, and the cexconomy 
or government of the univerſe. For it is evident 
in the caſe of the moſt devout people, even by 
their own confeſſion, that there are times when 


their faith hardly can ſupport them in the belief of 


a fupreme wiſdom; and that they are often tempted 


to judge diſadvantageouſly. of a idebe and m_ 
| | | adminiſtration in the whole. AD 


That alone therefore. is to be e A man 8 
opinion, which is of any other the moſt habitual to 


him, and occurs upon moſt occaſions. So that it 


is hard to pronounce certainly of any man, that he 


are at all ns and on all occaſions ſteadily bent 
en all . or 1 of deſign in 


| 8 ; 
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thing gs, he is no perfect atheiſt. In the ſame man- a0 73 
ner, if a man's thoughts are not at all times ſteady — 

and reſolute againſt all imagination of chance, for- | 
tune, or ill deſign in things, he is no perfect theiſt. 


But, if any one believes more of chance and con- 


* 


fuſion than of deſign, he is to be eſteemed more an 5 


atheiſt than a theiſt [this is ſurely not a very accu - 
rate or liberal view of the atheiſtical ſyſtem], from 
that which moſt predominates, or has the aſcendant. 
And, in caſe he believes more of the prevalency of 
an ill deſigning principle than of a good one, he is : 
rather ademoniſt, and may be juſtly ſo called, from 
the ſide to which * balance or _ TO moſt 
inclines “.“ 


From this view of the ſubjeck we mall eafily be Conclufion»' - 


led to perceive, how little the fact of the variable- 
neſs and inconſtancy of human conduct, is incom- 


patible with the principle here delivered, that the . 


voluntary actions of men in all caſes originate in 
their opinions. The perſuaſion that exiſts in the * 
mind of the drunkard in committing his firſt a& of 
intoxication, that in ſo doing he complies with the 
. moſt cogent and irreſiſtible reaſons capable of being 
_ aſſigned upon the ſubject, may be exceedingly tem- 
porary; but it is the clear and unequivocal perſua- 
ſion of his mind at the moment that he determines 
upon the action. The thoughts of the murderer 
\ will frequently be in a ſtate of he moſt tempeſtuous 
fluctuation; he may make and unmake his diabo- 
* Characteriſties; Treatiſe IV, B. I, Part i, $ 2. 
„ | Re lical 
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E lical purpoſe fifty times in an hour ; his mind: may 
— be torn a thouſand ways by terror and fury, malig- 


Self. decep- 
tion conſi- 


fallacies by which we are moſt frequently induced 


forget, for the moment, thoſe conſiderations which 


the neglected conſideration recurs the inſtant the 
hurry of action has ſubſided, and we ſtand aſtoniſh- | 
cd at our own infatuation and folly. | 
„ 
may appear, is yet expoſed to one very ſtriking 


ed, men always proceed in their voluntary actions 
upon judgments extant to their underſtanding. 
Such judgments muſt be attended with conſciouſ- 


could de more eaſy than for a man in all caſes to 
aſſign the preciſe reaſon that induced him to any 


be a very ſimple. machine, always aware of the 
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nity and remorſe. But, whenever his reſolution is” 
formed, it is formed upon the ſuggeſtions of the 
rational faculty; and, when he ultimately works 


up his mind to the perpetration, he is then moſt 


ſtrongly impreſſed with the ſuperior recommen- 
dations of the conduct he purſues. One of the 


to a conduct which our habitual judgment diſap- 


proves, is that our attention becomes ſo engroſſed 


by a particular view of the ſubject, as wholly to 


at other times were accuſtomed to determine our 
opinion. In ſuch caſes it frequently happens, that 


This reaſoning, however clear and irreſiſtible it it 


objection. « According to the ideas here deliver- 


nels; and, were this hypotheſis a ſound one, — 


* 6 8 


particular action. The human mind would then 


. upon which it proceadiods"s and ſelf-decep- | 
> 8 e 
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tion would be impoiiible. But this ſtatement is POOLE. - 1 
completely in oppoſition to experience and hiſtory. In 1 1 
Aſk a man the reaſon why he puts on his clothes, 5 — 
why he eats his dinner, or performs any other ordi * -- 
nary action of his life. He immediately heſitates, | 
endeavours to recolle& himſelf, and often aſſigns a 
reaſon the moſt remote from what the true philoſo- 
phy of motive would have led us to expect. No- 
thing is more clear, than that the moving cauſe of 
this action was not expreſsly preſent do his appre- 
henſion at the time he performed it. Self. decep- 
tion is ſo far from impoſſible, that t is one of the 
moſt ordinary phenomena with which we ate ac- 
quainted. Nothing is more uſual than for a man '- 
to impute his actions to honourable motives, when  _ 4 g 
it ĩs nearly demonſtrable that they flowed from ſmme WM 
corrupt and contemptible ſource. On the other 
hand many perſons ſuppoſe themſelves to be worſe, 
than an impartial ſpectator will find any good rea- 
ſon to believe them. A penetrating õbſerver will 
frequently be able to convince his neighbour that 
upon ſuch an occaſion he was actuated by motives N 
very different from what he imagined, Philoſo : 
pPhers to this hour diſpute whether human beings in 
their moſt virtuous exertions, are under the power 
N diſintereſted benevolence,” or merely of an en- WM 
| lightened ſelf-intereſt. Here then we are preſented, 1 
in one or other of theſe ſets of philoſophers, with a . 
ſtriking inſtance of men's acting from motives 
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S 7 to be the guides of their conduct. Self-examinatioft 
7 ab is to a proverb one of the moſt arduous of thoſe 


= _ taſks which true virtue impoſes. Are not theſe 
a facts in expreſs contradiction to the doctrine, that 
| | the voluntary actions of men in all caſes originate 
. in the judgments of the underſtanding ? 
Ao r : Undoubtedly the facts which have been here 
d., enumerated appear to be ſtrictly true. To deter- 
mine how far they affect the doctrine of the pre- 
75 ſent chapter, it is neceſſary to return to our analy- 
1 ſis of the phenomena of the human mind. Hither- 1 
: to we have conſidered the actions of human beings. 
||| © only under two claſſes, voluntary and involuntary. 
In ſtrictneſs however there is a third claſs, which 
balangs 1 to 2 U e of the nature of 
1 S In as defined Ane adio o be 


. di | * 
3 . * of which certain conſequences, foreſeen, and 


ſource im 


perfectiy conſidered either as objects of deſire or averſion, 

+: nk are the motive. Foreſight and volition are inſepa- 

| | rahle. But what is foreſeen muſt, by the very terms, 4 

| be preſent to the underſtanding. Every action 

\ | therefore, ſo far as it is perfectly voluntary, flows 

ſolely from the deciſion of the judgment. But the 
actions above cited, ſuch as relate to our gar ments 1 

| and our food, are 1 e eng pe, ** ; 

7 „ This 4fribution i is in ſubſtance the 3 as that of _. \ 

/ ey ; but is here introduced without any attention to adopt the 


peculiarities of his Arps nas a on 758 way. 1. 
* 21. je 8 1 do eee 


2 


5 In 
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In 10 of volition there appear to be two BOOK. I. 
ſtages 1 in the hiſtory of the human mind. Foreſight OY 
is the reſult of experience; therefore foreſight, and 
by parity of reaſoning volition, cannot enter into 
the earlieſt actions of a human being. As ſoon 
however as the infant perceives the connection be- 

tween certain attitudes and geſtures and the cir- 
cumſtance of receiving fuck, for example, he is 
brought to defire thoſe preliminaries for the ſake ' 
of that reſult. Here, ſo far as relates to volition and | 
the judgment of the underſtanding, the action is as 
ſimple as can well be imagined. Let, even in this 
© inſtance, the motive may be ſaid to be complex. 
* "Wb, or cuſtom, has its ſhare. This habit is 
founded in actions originally involuntary and me- 
e and madifies after various methods ſuch 
of our ru ta as are voluntary. 3 
* But here are habits of a ſecond ſort. In pro- 1 wp 
* [oftion as our experience, enlarges, the ſubjects of | 
2 voluntary action become more numerous. In this 
4 Nate of the human being, he ſoon comes to perceive 
1 * a conſiderable ſimilarity between ſituation and ſitua- 
on. In conſequence he feels inclined to abridge 
the proceſs of deliberation, and to act today con- 
ash to the determination of yeſterday. Thus 
the underſtanding fixes for itſelf reſting places, is 8 
no longer a novice, and is not at the trouble con- 
tinually to go back and reviſe the original reaſons 
which determined. it to a courſe of action. Thus 
the man acquires habits, from which it is very 
—  :. -:;Þ | difficult 


. 
1 1 f 
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difficult to wean him, and which he obeys without 


— being able to aſſign either to himſelf or others, any 


| ; | 
14 ; | 
1 3 


explicit reaſon for his proceeding. This is the 
hiſtory of prepoſſeſſion and prejudice. _ 
Let us conſider how much there is of voluntary, 


and how much of involuntary in this ſpecies of - 
action. Let the inſtance be of a man going ta 


church today. He has been accuſtomed, ſuppoſe, 


toa certain routine of this kind from his childhood. 
| Moſt undoubtedly then, in performing this function 
today, his motive does not ſingly conſiſt of induce - 
ments. preſent to his underſtanding. His feelings 1 


are not of the ſame nature, as thoſe of a man who 


ſhould be perſuaded by a train of reaſoning, to per- 


form that function for the firſt time in his life. His 


caſe is partly ſimilar to that of a ſcholar who has 
gone through a courſe of geometry, and who no.] 
believes the truth of the propoſitions upon the teſ- 


timony of his memory, though the proofs are by 


no means preſent to his underſtanding. Thus the 
perſon i in queſtion, is partly induced to go to church 3 


by reaſons which once appeared ſufficient to his 
underſtanding, and the effecis of which remain, 


| - though the reaſons are now forgotten, or at leaſt are 


not continually recollected. He goes partly for 


the ſake of decorum, character, and to ſecure the # 
good will of his neighbours. A part of his induce-. 


ment alſo perhaps is, that his parents accuſtomed 
him to go to church at firſt, from the mere force of 
authority, and that the omiſſion of a habit to which 
8 | = 


» 
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ve have been formed, is apt to ſit aukwardly and 


uneaſily upon the human mind. Thus it happens 
that a man who ſhould ſcrupulouſly examine his 


own conduct in going to church, would find great 
difficulty in ſatisfying his mind as to the preciſe 


motive, or proportion contributed by different 


1 motives, which maintained his adherence to that 


BOOK T. 


CHAP, v. 


% 


praftice. | 1 | own 


It is probable however that, when he goes to 


church, he determines that this action is right, 


proper or expedient, referring for the reaſons 


which prove this rectitude or expediency, to the 
complex impreſſion which remains in his mind, 


krom the inducements that at different times in- 


clined him to that practice. It is ſtill more reaſon- 
able to believe that, when he ſets out, there is an 
expreſs volition, foreſight or apprehended motive 
indueing him to that particular action, and that he 


proceeds in ſuch a direction, becauſe he knows it 


leads to the church. Now, ſo much of this action 


as proceeds from actually exiſting foreſight and 


apprehended motive, it is proper to call perfectly 
voluntary. So much as proceeds upon a motive, 


out of ſight, and the operation of which depends £ 


upon habit, is imperfectly voluntary. * 

This ſort of habit however muſt be admitted to. 
retain ſomething of the nature of voluntarineſs for 
two reaſons. Firſt, it proceeds upon judgment, or 
apprehended motives, though the reaſons of that 
| Judgment be out of fight and forgotten; at the 
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time the individual performed the firſt action of 


the kind, his proceeding was perfectly voluntary. 


Secondly, the cuſtom of language authoriſes us in 
denominating every action as in ſome degree vo- 


luntary, which a volition, foreſight or apprehended 
motive a in contrary direction, might have ae 


eee e 


Perhaps no action of a man 4 at years of 


maturity is, in the ſenſe above defined, perfectly 


voluntary; as there is no demonſtration. in the 
higher branches of the mathematics, which contains 
the whole of its proof within itſelf, and does not 
depend upon former propoſitions, the proofs of 


Which are not preſent to the mind of the learner. 


The ſubtlety of the human mind in this reſpect is 
incredible. Many fingle actions, if carefully ana- 


| Iyſed and traced to their remoteſt ſource, would be 


found to be the complex reſult of different mo- 


K 
f our pro- 
flive' im- 


tives, to the amount perhaps of ſome hundreds. 


In the mean time it is obvious to remark, * | 


the perfection of the human character conſiſts in 
' provement® approaching as nearly as poſſible to the perfectly 


voluntary ſtate. We ought to be upon all occa- 


ſions prepared to render a reaſon of our actions. | 
We ſhould remove ourſelves to the furtheſt diſtance 


from the ſtate of mere inanimate machines, acted 


upon by cauſes of which they have no- underſtand- 


ing. We ſhould be cautious of thinking it à ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for. an action, that we are accuſtomed 
to 0 it, and that we once — it rigat. 
I. 
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The human underſtanding: has ſo powerful a ten- DOK . [9 
dency to improvement, that it is more than probas- : 
ble that, in many inſtances, the arguments which | 
once appeared to us ſufficient, would upon re-exa- 
mination appear inadequate and futile. We ſhould 
therefore ſubje& them to perpetual reviſal. In our 
ſpeculative. opinions and our practical principles 
we ſhould never conſider the book of enquiry as 
ſhut. We ſhould accuſtom ourſelves not to forget 
the reaſons that produced our determination, but 
be ready upon all occaſions clearly to announce and : 
fully to enumerate them. 
Having thus explained the nature of human ac- Apylications 
tions, invpluntary, imperfectly voluntary, and vo- 
| luntary, let us. confider how far this explanation 
aatffects the doctrine of the preſent chapter. Now 
it ſhould ſeem that the great practical political prin- = 
ciple remains as entire as ever. Still volition and 
1 in their ſtrict and accurate conſtruction, 
are inſeparable. All the moſt important occaſions 
| af our lives, are capable of being ſubjected at plea- 
ſure to a deciſion, as nearly as poſſible, perfectly vo- 
luntary. Still it remains true that, when the un- 
derſtanding clearly perceives rectitude, propriety - 
and eligibility ro belong to a certain conduct, and 
ſo long as it has that perception, that conduct will 
. infallibly be adopted. A perception of truth will 
* inevitably be produced by a clear evidence brought 
+ home to the underſtanding, and the conſtancy of 
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| 260x)r, hended value of the thing perceived. Reaſon 
6 8 — therefore and conviction ſtill appear to be the pro- 


per inſtrument, and the ſufficient inſtrument for 4 


5 —— the actions of mankind. e \ 
| Having ſufficiently eſtabliſhed-the principle, that | 
tive . in all caſes of volition we act, not from impulſe, p 


reaſon, | | but. opinion, there is a further obſtacle to be re- 
; 2 moved, before this reaſoning can be uſefully ap- 
„ plied to the ſubject of political melioration. It 
may be objected, by a perſon who ſhould admit the 
force of the above arguments, “ that little was 
gained by this expoſition to the cauſe it was intend- 
K. ed to promote. Whether or no the actions of men 
j frequently ariſe, as ſome authors have aſſerted, from 
3 immediate impreſſion, it cannot however be denied 
3 that the perturbations of ſenſe frequently ſeduce the 
judgment, and that the ideas and temporary notions 
they produce, are too ſtrong for any force that can 
1 be brought againſt them. But, what man is now 
1 . in this reſpect, he will always to a certain degree 
1 E411 remain. He will always have ſenſes, and, in ſpite | 
| of all the attempts which can be made to mortify 
them, their pleaſures will always be accompanied 
with irritation and allurement. Hence it appears, 
that all ideas of vaſt and extraordinary improve- 
ment in man are viſionary, that he will always re- 
main in ſome degree the dupe of illuſion, and that 
reaſon, and abſolute, impartial truth, can never 
| "Hope to poſſeſs him entire.” = | 
Nature of 7M firſt obſervation that at ſuggeſts itſelf v upon cs | | 
B49 | SE ſtatement 
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. contending forces of reaſon and ſenſe, in the power 
they exerciſe over our conduct, at leaſt paſs through © 
the ſame medium, and aſſume the ſame form. It 
is opinion contending with opinion, and judgment 


with judgment; and this conſideration is not un- 


attended with encouragement. When we diſcourſe 
of the comparative powers of appetite and reaſon, 


we ſpeak of thoſe actions, which have the conſent 


of the mind, and partake of the nature of voluntary. 
The queſtion neither is nor deſerves to be, reſpe&- 


ing caſes where no choice is exerted, and no pre- 
ference ſhown. Every man is aware, that the caſes, 


into which volition enters either for a. part or the 
whole, are ſufficiently numerous, to decide upon all 


that is moſt important in the events of our life. It 
follows therefore that, in the contentiqn of ſenſe 
and reaſon, it cannot be improbable to hope that 


the opinion which is e the beſt founded, 
_ (hall ultimately prevail. | ö 


71 
Natement i is, that the points already eſtabliſhed tend 300K L 


in ſome degree to ſet this new queſtion in a clearer 
light. From them it may be inferred that the — 


* 


But let us examine a little minutely theſe plea Its evident 


ſures of ſenſe, the attractions of which are ſuppoſed 
© | to beſo irreſiſtible. In reality they are in no way 


enabled to maintain their hold upon us, but by 
means of the adfſcititious ornaments with which PTY” oh a 
they are aſſiduouſſy connected. Reduce them Ni 


their true nakedneſs, and they would be generally 
' Where almoſt is the man, who would 
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infetiority. 
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at down with impatient eagerneſs to the moſt 
ſplendid feaſt, the moſt exquiſite viands and highly 
flavoured wines, © taſte after taſte upheld with _ | 


kindlieſt change *, if he muſt fit down alone, and 
it were not relieved and aſſiſted by the more exalt- 


ed charms of ſociety, converſation and mutual be- 
nevolence? Strip the commerce of the ſexes of all 


its attendant circumſtances ; and the effect would 
be ſimilar. Tell a man that all women, ſo far as 


ſenſe is- concerned, are nearly alike. Bid him 
therefore take a partner without any attention to 


the ſymmetry of her perſon, her vivacity, the vo- 


luptuous ſoftneſs of her temper, the affectionate 
kindneſs of her feelings, her imagination or her 
wit. Lou would probably inſtantly convince him 


that the commerce itſelf, which by ſuperficial ob- 


ſervers is put for the whole, is the leaſt important 
branch of the complicated conſideration to which 


_— belongs. It is probable that he who ſhould form 
himſelf with the greateſt care upon a ſyſtem of ſo. 


litary ſenſualiſm, would come at laſt to a deciſion 
not very different from that which Epicurus is ſaid 
to have adopted, in favour of ren _ and water 


1 a f OT.” 
fr m the ſpring. ks 


«© But let it be confaliedl ms the Nees of 
ſenſe are unimportant and trivial. It is next to be 


, aſked, whether, trifling as they are, they may not 
nevertheleſs poſſeſs a deluſive and treacherous 


+ Milton: Paradiſe Loſt, Book V. 
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4 er, by means of which they may often be ena- 
bled to eme every oppoſition?” ?? 
The better to determine this ls. let us 


22 a man to be engaged in the progreſſive vo- 
luptuouſneſs of the moſt ſenſual ſcene. Here, if 


ever, we may expect ſenſation to be triumphant. 


Paſſion is in this cale in its full carreer. He impa- 


- tiently ſhuts out every conſideration that may dif- 
turb his enjoyment ; moral views and diſſuaſives can 
no longer obtrude themſelves into his mind; he 


. reſigns himſelf, without power of reſiſtance, to his 
predominant idea. Alas, in this ſituation, nothing 
is ſo eaſy as to extinguiſh his ſenſuality ! Tell him 
at this moment that his father is dead, that he has 5 
loſt or gained a conſiderable ſum of money, or even L 
perhaps that his favourite horſe is ſtolen from the 


meadow, and his whole paſſion ſhall be inſtantly 


annihilated : 80 vaſt is the power which a mere 
*. propoſition poſſeſſes over the mind of man. 8So 


conſcious are we of the precariouſneſs of the faſci- 
nation of the ſenſes, that upon ſuch occaſions we 
provide againſt the ſlighteſt interruption. If our 


lrtle finger ached, we might probably immediately | 


bid adieu to the empire of this ſuppoſed almighty 


power. It is faid to be an experiment ſucceſsfully 
made by ſailors and perſons in that claſs of ſociety, 


to lay a wager with their comrades that the ſexual 


intercourſe ſhall not take place between them and 


their bedfellow the enſuing night, and to truſt to 
their veracity for a confeſſion of the event. The 
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BOOK I. only means probably, by which any man ever ſuc- 


d ceeds in indulging the pleaſures of ſenſe, in contra- 


is by contriving to forget every thing that can-be 
offered againſt them. If, notwithſtanding all his 
endeavours, the unwiſhed for idea intrudes; the in- 
dulgence inſtantly becomes impoſſible. Is it to be 
ſuppoſed that that power of ſenſual allurement, 
which muſt be carefully kept alive, and which the 


only to the artillery of reaſon,” and that the 'moſt 
irreſiſtible conſiderations of Juſtice, intereſt and 
| happineſs will never be able habitually to control it? 
Io confider the ſubje& in another point of view. 
It ſeems to be a ſtrange abſurdity, to hear men aſ- 


ſtories of our nature falſe? Did no man ever re- 
| fiſt temptation ? On the contrary, have not all the 
= || | conſiderations which have power over our hopes, 
„ our fears, or our weaknefles been, in competition 
"51 - with a firm and manly virtue, employed in vain ? 
But what has been done, may be done again. What 
has been done by individuals, cannot be impoſlible, 
in a widely different ſtate of TOI to be one > 

the whole ſpecies. 


WO Objection ; The ſyſtem we are here e of the irre- 
- privrie of © fiſtible power of ſenſual allurements, has been 1 


| enſible im- 


kreten: meroufly reed, and a variety of arguments has 
. 5 | been 


lighteſt accident overthrows, can be invincible 


ſert, that the attractions of ſenſual pleaſure are irre- | 
ſiſtible, in contradiction to the multiplied experi- 
ence of all ages and countries. Are all good 


— 


diction to the habitual perſuaſion of his judgment. 


* 
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been adduced i in its behalf. Among other thingy BOOK 1 


it has been remarked, that, as the human mind d 


haas no innate and original principles, ſo all the 
information it has, is derived from ſenſation; and |. 


every thing that paſſes within it, is either direct 
impreſſion upon our external organs, or the ſub- 


ſtance of ſuch impreſſions modified and refined 


through certain intellectual ſtrainers and alembics. 
It is therefore reaſonable to conclude, that the ori- 
ginal ſubſtance ſhould be moſt powerful in its pro- 
perties, and the pleaſures of external ſenſe more 
genuine than any other pleaſure. Every ſenſation 


zs, by its very nature, accompanied with the idea of 
pleaſure or pain in a vigorous or feeble degree. The 


only thing which can or ought to excite deſire, is 
happineſs or agreeable ſenſation. It is impoſſible 
that the hand can be ſtretched out to obtain any 


thing, except ſo far as it is conſidered as defirable z 


and to be deſirable is the ſame thing as to have a 


tendency to communicate pleaſure., Thus, after 
all the complexities of philoſophy, we are brought | 
back to this ſimple and irreſiſtible propoſition, that 3 
man is an animal purely ſenſual. Hence it follows, TP 
that in all his tranſactions much muſt depend upon | 


immediate impreflian, and little is to be attributed 
to the generalities of ratigcination.? 

All the premiſes in the objection here ſtated are 
unqueſtionably true. Man is juſt ſuch an animal 


as the abjection deſcribes. Every thing within him 


that has a tendengy to voluntary action, is an affair 


of 
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5 of external or internal ſenſe, and has relation to 


— pleafure or pain. But it does not follow from 
\ hence, that the pleaſures of our external organs, are 


ws 4+ = 


more exquiſite than any other pleaſures. It is by 
no means unexampled for the reſult of a combi- 
nation of materials to be more excellent than the 
materials themſelves. Let us conſider the materials 
by means of which an admirable - poem, or, if 


. you will, the author of an admirable poem, is con- 


ſtructed, and we ſhall immediately acknowledge this 


to be the caſe. In reality the pleaſures of a ſavage, 


93 or, which is much the ſame thing, of a brute, are 


feeble indeed compared with thoſe of the man of 


civiliſation and refinement. | Our ſenſual pleaſures, 


commonly ſo called, would be almoſt univerſally 


_  defpiſed, had we not the art to combine them with 
the pleaſures of intellect and cultivation. No man 


ever performed an act of exalted benevolence, 
without having ſufficient reaſon to know, at leaſt 
fo long as the ſenſation was preſent to his mind, 


that all the gratifications of appetite were contemp- 
| "ible in the compariſon. ( That which gives the 


laſt zeſt to our enjoyments, is the approbation of 


dur own minds, the conſciouſneſs that the exertion 


we have made, was ſuch as was called for by im- 
partial juſtice and reaſon ; and this conſciouſneſs 
will be clear and ſatisfying in proportion as our de- 
ciſion in that reſpe& is unmixed with error. Our 


_ perceptions can never be ſo luminous and accurate 


in the belief of falfhood as of truth. 
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The great advantage poſſeſſed by the allurements 
of ſenſe is, that the ideas ſuggeſted by them are 
definite and preciſe, while thoſe which deal in ge- 
neralities are apt to be faint and obſcure. The 
difference is like that between things abſent and 
preſent; of the recommendations poſſeſſed by the 


latter we have a more vivid perception, and ſeem 
to have a better aſſurance of the probability of 


their attainment. Theſe circumſtances muſt ne- 
_ ceffarity, in the compariſon inſtituted by the mind 
in all ſimilar caſes, to a certain degree incline the 


balance towards that fide. Add to which, that 
what is preſent forces itſelf upon our attention, = 


whale that which is abſent, depends for th, recur- 
rence upon the capriciouſneſs of memory.“ 
But theſe advantages are ſeen upon the very face 
of them to be of a precarious nature. If my ideas 
of virtue, benevolence and juſtice, or whatever it 


is that ought to reſtrain me from an improper lean- 
ing to the pleaſures of ſenſe, be now leſs definite 2 


and preciſe, they may be gradually and unlimitedly 
improved. If I do not now ſufficiently perceive 
all- the recommendations they poſſeſs, and their 


clear ſuperiority over the allurements of ſenſe, there 
is ſurely no natural impoſſibility in my being made 
to underſtand a diſtinct propoſition, or in my being 


fully convinced by an unanſwerable argument. As 


to recolleQion, that is certainly a faculty of the 
mind which is capable of improvement; and the 


_ of which have been once intimately con- 
vinced 
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| vinced and have had a lively and profound impreſs IE 
; fion, will not eaſily be RE when the * 


30 action ſhall arrive. 


It has been ſaid © that a rainy FA will frontend p 


ly convert a man of valour into a coward.” If that 


- | ſhould be the caſe, there is no preſumption in af- 

\  firming that his courage was produced by very 
flight and inadequate motives. How long would a 
ſenſation of this. kind be able to hold out againſt 


the idea of the benefits to ariſe from his valour, 


fafety to his family and children, defeat to an unjuſt 


and formidable aſſailant, and freedom and felicity 
to be ſecured to his country? In reality, the atmo- 


ſphere, inſtead of conſiderably affecting the maſs 


of mankind, affects in an eminent degree only a 


{mall part of that maſs. The majority are either 


above or. below it; are either too groſs to feel 
ſtrongly theſe minute variations, or too buſy to at- 
tend to them. The caſe is to a conſiderable degree 
the ſame with the reſt of our animal ſenſations. 
; <Indigeſtion,” it has been ſaid, © perhaps a fit of the 
| tooth ach, renders a man incapable of ſtrong think- 


ing and ſpirited exertion.” How far would they be 
able to maintain their ground againſt an unexpected 


piece of intelligence of the moſt delightful nature ? 
Pain is probably more formidable in its attacks 
upon us, and more exquiſitely felt than any ſpecies 


of bodily pleaſure. Yet all hiſtory affords us ex- 
V amples, where pain has been contemned and defied 
by the energies of intellectual reſolution. Do we 


not 


. 
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not read of Mutius Scavola who ſuffered his hand S x. 
to be deſtroyed by fire without betraying any 
ſymptom of emotion, and archbiſhop Cranmer who | 
| endured the ſame. trial two hundred years ago in 
our own country? Is it not recorded of Anaxarchus 
that, while ſuffering the moſt excruciating tortures, 
be. exclaimed, © Beat on, tyrant! Thou mayeſt 
deſtroy the ſhell of Anaxarchus, but thou canſt not 
touch Anaxarchus himſelf ??? The very ſavage 
Indians ſing amidſt the wanton tortures that are 
inflicted on them, and tauntingly provoke their 
tormentors to more ingenious cruelty. When we 
read ſuch ſtories, we recogniſe in them the genuine 
characteriſtics of man. Man is not a vegetable to 5 
be governed by ſenſations of heat and cold, dryneſs | 
and moiſture. He is a reaſonable creature; capable 
of perceiving what is eligible and right, of fixing f- vi 
indelibly certain principles upon his mind, and ad- 
hering inflexibly to the reſolutions he has made. Tis | 
Let us attend for a moment to the general reſult Late. 
of the preceding diſcuſſions. The tendency of the 
whole is, to aſcertain an important principle in the 
ſcience of the human mind. If the arguments here 
_ » adduced be admitted to be valid, it neceſſarily fol - 
lows, that whatever can be adequately brought 
home to the conviction of the underſtanding, may 
| be depended upon as affording a ſecure hold upon 
the conduct. We are no longer at liberty to con- 
ſider man as divided between two independent 
principles, or to imagine that his inclinations are in 
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any caſe inacceflible through the medium of his 

; reaſon, We find the thinking principle within us 
to'be uniform and ſimple ; in conſequence of which 
ve are entitled to conclude, that it is in every re- 


ſpect the proper ſubject of education and perſua- 


ſion, and is ſuſceptible of unlimited improvement. 


There is no conduct, in itſelf reaſonable, he 
refutation of error, and diſſipating of uncertainty, 


will not make appear to be ſuch. There is no 


conduct which can be ſhown to be reaſonable; the 


reaſons of which may not ſooner. or later be made 


| impreſſive, irrefiſtible, and matter of habitual recol- 
lection. Laſtly, there is no conduct, the reaſons of 


ef 
the word 


paſſion: 
* 
PAL 


which are thus concluſive and thus communicated, 


which will not infallibly and uniformly be adopted 


by the man to whom they are communicated. 


It may not be improper to attend a little to the 


" light which may be derived from theſe ſpeculations 


upon certain maxims, almoſt univerſally received, 


but which, as they convey no diſtinct ideas, may 


be productive of nn and can en de ; ah 


ductive of good. 


The firſt of theſe is, hes the paſſions ought to be 
purified, but not to be eradicated. Another, cons 


veying nearly the ſame "leſſon, but in different 


words, is, that paſſion is not to be cœnquered by 
reaſon, but by bringing ſome ether * into 


contention with it. 0 


The word paſſion is a term extremely vague in 


its ſigniſication. It is uſed principally in three 
4 | ſenſes. 
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ſenſes. It either repreſents the ardour and vehe- 
mence of mind with which any object is purſued; 


or ſecondly, that temporary perſuaſion of excel · 
lence and deſirableneſs, which accompanies any 


action performed by us contrary to our more cuf- 


tomary and uſual habits of thinking; or laſtly, thoſe 
external modes or neceſſities to which the whole 


human ſpecies is alike ſubject, ſuch as hunger, the 
. paſſion between the ſexes, and others. In which 


of theſe ſenſes is the word to be underſtood i in the 


maxims above ſtated ? „ | 
In the firſt ſenſe, it has ſufficiently 8. that 


none of our ſenſations, or, which is the ſame thing, 


none of our ideas, are naccompanied with a con- 


ſciouſneſs of pleaſure or pain; conſequently all our 
volitions are attended with complacence or aver- 
ſion. In this ſenſe without doubt paſſion cannot be 
eradicated ; but in this ſenſe alſo paſſion is fo fer 
from being incompatible with reaſon, that it is in- 


ſeparable from it. Virtue, ſincerity, juſtice, and all 


_ thoſe principles which are begotten and cheriſhed 
in us by a due exerciſe of reaſon, will never be very 
ſtrenuouſſy eſpouſed, till they are ardently loved; 
that is, till their value is clearly perceived and ade- 


- quately underſtood. In this ſenſe nothing is ne- 


I ceſſary, but to ſhow us that a thing is truly good 
/ and worthy to be defired, in order to excite in us | 
a paſſion for its attainment. If therefore this be 
ws meaning of paſſion | in the above propoſition, it 
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is true that paſſion ought not to be eradicated, but 


It is equally true that it cannot be eradicated; it is 
true, that the only way to conquer one paſſion is by 


- the introduction of another ; but it is equally true 


2. deluſion: 


that, if we employ our rational faculties, we cannot 
fail of thus conquering our erroneous propenſities. 
The maxims therefore are nugatory. 

In the ſecond ſenſe, our paſſions are ambition, 
avarice, the love of power, the love of fame, envy, 


revenge, and innumerable others. Miſerable in- 


deed would be our condition, if we could only expel 


one bad paſſion by another of the ſame kind, and 
there was no way of rooting out deluſion from the 
mind, but by ſubſtituting another deluſion in its 
place. But it has been demonſtrated at large that 
this is not the caſe. Truth is not leſs powerful, or 


leſs friendly to ardent exertion, than error, and needs 


not fear its encounter. Falſhood is not, as ſuch a 
principle would ſuppoſe, the only element in which 


the human mind can exiſt, ſo that, if the ſpace 
which the mind occupies be too much rarefied and 
cleared, its exiſtence or health will be in ſome de- 


gree injured. On the contrary, we need not fear 
any ſiniſter conſequences, from the ſubverſion of 
error, and introducing as much truth into the mind 
as we can poſſibly accumulate. All thoſe notions 
by which we are accuſtomed to aſcribe to any thing 
a value which it does not really poſſeſs, ſhould be 
eradicated without mercy j and truth, a ung and 
| juſt 
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| juſt eſtimate of things, which is not leſs favourable 


to zeal or activity, ſhould be earneſtly and inceſ- 
ſantly cultivated. | . 
In the third ſenſe of the whe paſſion, as it de- 


ſcribes the reſult of thoſe circumſtances which are a 


common to the whole ſpecies, ſuch as hunger and 


the propenſity to the intercourſe of the ſexes, it 


ſeems ſufficiently reaſonable to ſay that no attempt 


ought to be made to eradicate them. But this ſen- 
timent was hardly worth the formality of a maxim. 
So far as theſe propenſities ought to be conquered, 


or reſtrained, there is no reaſon why this ſhoul 


not be effected by the due exerciſe of the under- 


ſtanding. From theſe illuſtrations it is ſufficiently 
apparent, that-the care recommended to us not to 
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extinguiſh or ſeek to extinguiſh our paſſions, is 


founded 1 in a confuſed or miſtaken view of the * 


ject. 


Another maxim not inferior in i reputation to thoſe 


above recited, is that of following nature. But the | 
term nature here, is ſtill more looſe and unintelli- 


gible than the term paſſion was before. If it be 
meant that we ought to accommodate ourſelves to 


hunger and the other appetites which are common 
to our ſpecies, this is probably true. But theſe ap- 
petites, ſome of them in particular, lead to excels, 


and the miſchief with which they are pregnant is to 


be corrected, not by conſulting our appetites, but 
our reaſon. If it be meant that we ſhould follow 


inflin&, it has been proved that we have no in- 
AL." . 8 2 ſtincts. 
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BOOK I. ſtints. The advocates of this maxim are apt to 
CHAP. v. | Eads 
—— conſider whatever now exiſts among mankind as 


Bud, 


W 


inherent and perpetual, and to conclude that this is 


to be maintained, not in proportion as it can be 
ſhown to be reaſonable, but becauſe it is natural. 


Thus it has been ſaid, that man is naturally a reli- 


8 gious animal, and for this reaſon, and not in pro- 


portion to our power of demonſtrating the being of 
a God or the truth of Chriſtianity, religion is to be 


maintained. Thus again it has been called natural, 
that men ſhould form themſelves into immenſe 


tribes or nations, and go to war with each other. 


Thus perſons of narrow views and obſervation, re- 


gard every thing as natural and right, that happens, 


Y however capriciouſly or for however ſhort a time, 


5 


to prevail in the ſociety in which they liye. The 
only things which can be ſaid to compoſe the nature 
or conſtitution of man, are our external ſtructure, 
which itſelf is capable of being modified with inde- 
finite variety; the appetites and impreſſions grow- 
ing out of that ſtructure ; and the capacity of com- 
bining ideas and inferring concluſions. The appe- 


tites common, to the ſpecies we cannot wholly 


deſtroy: the faculty of reaſon it would be abſurd 
' ſyſtematically to counteract, ſince it is only by ſome 
ſort of reaſoning, bad or good, that we can ſo much 
as adopt any ſyſtem. In this ſenſe therefore no 
doubt we ought to follow nature, that i 1s, to employ 
our underſtandings and increaſe our diſcernment. 


But, by conforming ourſelyes to the principles of 


7 z | 3 our 
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our conſtitution in this reſpe&, we moſt effectually BOOK I. 
exclude all following, or implicit aſſent. If we WEEDS nn, 
would fully comport ourſelves in a manner corre- 0 
ſpondent to our properties and powers, we muſt 
bring every thing to the ſtandard of reaſon. No- | 
thing muſt be admitted either as principle or pre- 
_ cept, that will not ſupport this trial. Noth ng muſt , 
be ſuſtained, becauſe it is ancient, becauſe we have 
been accuſtomed to regard it as facred, or becauſe | 
it has been unuſual to bring its validity into queſ- __ 
tion. Finally, it by following nature, be underſtood 
that we muſt fix our preference upon things that 
will conduce to human happineſs, in this there is | Jap CE 
ſome truth. But the truth it contains, is extremely — 
darkened by the phraſeology in which it is couch- 
ed. We muſt conſider our external ſtructure, ſo | WW 
far as relates to the mere queſtion of our preſer- 
vation. As to the reſt, whatever will make a rea- 
ſonable nature happy will make us happy; and 
our preference ought to. be beſtowed upon that 
ſpecies of pleaſure which has 0 independence 
and moſt animation. ; 
The corollaries reſpeQing political truth, de- v. 
ducible from the ſimple propoſition, which ſcems | e 
clearly eſtabliſhed by the reaſonings of the preſent . 
chapter, that the voluntary actions of men are in all 
inſtances conformable to the deductions of their un- B 
derſtanding, are of the higheſt importance. Hence | 
we may infer what are the hopes and proſpects of 
human improvement. The doctrine which may 
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be founded upon theſe principles, may perhaps beſt 


be expreſſed in the five following propoſitions: 
"Sound reaſoning and truth, when adequately com- 
municated, - muſt always be victorious over error: 


Sound reaſoning and truth are capable of being ſo 
communicated : Truth is omnipotent: The vices 
and moral weakneſs of man are not invincible : | 


Man is perfectible, or in other words aner of 


perpetual improvement. 


| 


{ 


Theſe propoſitions will be found in part ** : 


mous with each other. But the time of the en- 


quirer will not be unprofitably ſpent, in copiouſly 


clearing up the foundations of moral and political 
ſyſtem. It is extremely beneficial that truth ſhould 


be viewed on all ſides, and examined under differ- 


ent aſpects. The propoſitions are even little more 


| | 
1 
4 


Truth will 


ps: prevail over i 


Error : 


than ſo many different modes of ſtating the princi- 
pal topic of this chapter. But, if they will not 
admit each of a diſtinct train of arguments in its 
ſupport, it may not however be uſeleſs to * 
upon each a ſhort illuſtration. 

The firſt of theſe propoſitions is fo enden that 
it needs only be ſtated, in order to the being uni- 


verſally admitted. Is there any one who can ima. 
gine that, when ſound argument and ſophiſtry are 
fairly brought into compariſon, the victory can be 

doubtful ? Sophiſtry may aſſume a plauſible ap- 
pearance, and contrive to a certain extent to be- 


wilder the underſtanding. But it is one of the 


| prerogatives of truth, to o follow i it in its mazes and 
| ſtrip 
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Ane! it of diſguiſe. Nor does any difficulty from 
this conſideration, interfere with the eſtabliſhment 
of the preſent propoſition. We ſuppoſe truth not 
merely to be exhibited, but adequately communi- 
cated ; that is in other words, diſtinctly apprehend- 


ed by the perſon to whom it is addrefſed. In this 
caſe the victory is too ſure to admit of being con- 


troverted by the moſt inveterate ſcepticiſm. 
The ſecond propoſition is, that ſound reaſoning 
and truth are capable of being adequately commu- 


| nicated by one man to another. This propoſition. 
may be underſtood of ſuch communication, either 
as it affecls the individual, or the Tpecies, Firſt of 


the individual. 
In order to its due application! in this point of 


view, opportunity for the communication muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſuppoſed. The incapacity of human 


intellect at preſent, requires that this opportunity 
ſhould be of long duration or repeated recurrence. 
We do not always know how to communicate all 
the evidence we are capable of communicating, in 
a ſingle converſation, and much leſs in a ſingle in- 
ſtant. But, if the communicator be ſufficiently 
maſter of his ſubject, and if the truth be altogether 
on his fide, he muſt ultimately ſucceed in his un- 


urbanity to conciliate the good will, and ſufficient 
energy to engage the attention, of the party con- 
| cerned. In that caſe, there is no prejudice, no blind 

reverence for eſtabliſhed ſyilems, no falſe fear of 
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capable of 


being ade- 
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dertaking, We ſuppoſe him to have ſufficient 
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$47) I. the inferences to be drawn, that can reſiſt him, He 


CHAP. V. 


— will encounter theſe one after the other, and he will 


27 8 
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encounter them with ſuccels. Our prejudices, our 
undue reverence, and imaginary fears, flow out of 
' ſome views the mind has been induced to entertain; 


they are founded in the belief of ſome propoſitions. 
But every one of theſe propoſitions i is capable of 
being refuted. The champion we deſcribe, pro- 
ceeds from point to point ; if in any his ſucceſs 
have been doubtful, that he will retrace and put 
out of the reach of miſtake; and it is evidently 


impoſſible that with ſuch qualifications and ſuch 


perſeverance he ſhould not. ultimately accompliſh 
bis purpoſe. 

Such 1s the appearance which this propoſition 
aſſumes when examined in a looſe and practical 
view. In ſtrict conſideration it will not admit of 
debate. Man is a rational being. If there be any 
man, who is incapable of making inferences for 


himſelf, or of underſtanding, when ſtated in the 
moſt explicit terms, the inferences of another, him 


we conſider as an abortive production, and not in 


ſtrictneſs belonging to the human ſpecies. It is 


abſurd therefore to ſay that ſound reaſoning and 
truth cannot be communicated by one man to ano- 


ther. Whenever in any caſe he fails, it is that he 


is not ſufficiently laborious, patient and clear- We 
ſuppoſe of courſe the perſon who undertakes to 
communicate the truth, really to poſſeſs it, and be 


maſter of his 825 for i it is ſcarcely worth an 


obſervation 


* 
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Penn to ſay, that that which he has not him. z 
ſelf, he cannot communicate to another. 2 
If truth therefore can be brought home to the 
conviction of the individual, let us ſee how it ſtands 


with the public or the world. Now in the firſt place, 


it is extremely clear that, if no individual can reſiſt | 
the force of truth, it can only be neceſſary to apply 
this propoſition from individual to individual, and | 
we ſhall at length comprehend the whole. Thus 
the affirmation in its literal ſenſe is completely | 


With refoet to the chance of n this will 
depend, firſt, upon the precluding all extraordinary 
convulſions of nature, and after this upon the acti- 
vity and energy of thoſe to whoſe hands the ſaered 


 * cauſe of truth may be intruſted. It is apparent 


that, if juſtice be done to its merits, it includes in 


it the indeſtructible germ of ultimate victory. 


$. » is 2 1 


Every new convert that is made to its cauſe, if he 
be taught its excellence as well as its reality, is a 
| freſh apoſtle to extend its illuminations through a2 
wider ſphere. In this reſpect it reſembles the mo- 
tion of a falling body, which increaſes its rapidity 
in proportion to the ſquares of the diſtances. Add 
to which, that, when a convert to truth has been 
adequately informed, it is barely poſſible that he 
ſhould ever fail in his adherence ; whereas error 
contains in it the principle of its own mortality. 
. the advocates of talſhood and miſtake muſt 
_ continually _ 
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BOOX' 1 continually diminiſh, and the well informed adhe- 


2 CHAP. V. 


rents of truth inceſſantly multiply. & 


It has ſometimes been affirmed that, whenever a 


queſtion is ably brought forward for examination, 


the deciſion of the human ſpecies muſt ultimately 


be on the right fide. But this propoſition is to be 
. underſtood with allowances. Civil policy, magni- 


| ficent emoluments and finiſter motives may upon 


many occaſions, by diſtracting the attention, cauſe 
the worſe reaſon to paſs as if it were the better. 


It is not abſolutely certain that, in the controverſy 
brought forward by Clarke and Whiſton againſt the 


doctrine of the Trinity, or by Collins and Woolſton 
againſt the Chriſtian revelation, the innovators had 


altogether the worſt of the argument. Vet fifty 


years after the agitation of theſe controverſies, 
their effects could ſcarcely be traced, and things 
appeared on all ſides as if the controverſies had 
never exiſted. Perhaps it will be ſaid that, though 
the effects of truth may be obſcured for a time, 


they will break out in the ſequel with double 


luſtre. But this at leaſt depends upon circum- 


| ſtances. No comet muſt come in the mean time, 
and ſweep: away the human ſpecies : no Attila 
muſt have it in his power once again to lead back 


the flood of barbariſm to deluge the civiliſed world: 


and the diſciples, or at leaft the books of the original 
champions muſt remain, or their diſcoveries and de- 


. eee muſt be nearly loſt to the world. 15 
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The third of the propoſitions enumerated 1s, that 
—_ is omnipotent. This propoſition, which is 
convenient for its brevity, muſt be underſtood with 


limitations. It would be abſurd to affirm” that 


truth, unaccompanied by the evidence which proves 


it to be ſuch, or when that evidence 1s partially and 
imperfectly ſtated, has any ſuch property. But it 


BOOK 1. , 
CHAP. V- 
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omnipotent. 
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has ſufficiently appeared from the arguments already x | 


adduced, that truth, when adequately communi- 
cated, is, ſo far as relates to the conviction of the 
_ underſtanding, irreſiſtible. There may indeed be 


nnn which, though true in themſelves, may 


be beyond the ſphere of human knowledge, or re- 
ſpecting which human beings have not yet diſco- 


vered ſufficient arguments for their ſupport. | In 


chat caſe, though true in themſelves, they are not 
truths to us. The reaſoning by which they are 
attempted to be eſtabliſhed, is not ſound reaſoning. 
It may perhaps be found that the human mind is 
not capable of arriving at abſolute certainty upon 
any ſubje& of enquiry; and it muſt be admitted 
that human ſcience is attended with all degrees of 
certainty, from the higheſt moral evidence to the 


ſighteſt balance of probability. But human beings F 
are capable of apprehending and weighing all theſe 


degrees; and to know the exact quantity of proba- 

bility which I ought to aſcribe to any propoſition, 
may be ſaid to be in one ſenſe the poſſeſſing certain 
knowledge. It would further be abſurd, if we re- 


gard truth in relation to its empire over our con- 
4 N duct, 
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on L. duct, to ſuppoſe that it is not limited in its opera- 
ons by the faculties of our frame. It may be 
c̃ompared to a connoifſeur, who, however conſum- 
mate be his talents, can extract from a given in- 
|, firument only ſuch tones as that inſtrument will 
| afford. But, within theſe limits, the deduction 
which forms the principal ſubſtance of this chapter, 

I proves to us, that whatever 1s brought home to the 

. conviction of the underſtanding, ſo long as it is 
preſent to the mind, poſſeſſes an undiſputed empire 
cover the conduct. Nor will he who is ſufficiently 
converſant with the ſcience of intellect, be haſty 

"Ef in aſſigning the bounds of our capacity. There 
are ſome things which the ſtructure of our bodies 
„Will render us for ever unable to effect; but in 
many caſes the lines, which appear to preſcribe a 

term to our efforts, will, like the miſts that ariſe 

from a lake, retire further and further, the more 


1 =. cloſely we endeavour to approach them. 

| 1 Vice not Fourthly, the vices and moral weakneſs of man 
wt | bz are not invincible. This is the preceding propo- 
5 ſition with a very flight variation in the flatement. 


| Vice and weakneſs are founded upon ignorance and * | 
8 error; but Huth is more powerful than any cham- 
pion that can be brought into the field againſt it; 
conſequently truth has the faculty of expelling 
weakneſs and vice, and placing nobler and more 
beneficent principles in their ſtead. - i 
EE Perfedibi- Laſtly, man is perfectible. * e needs 5 
= lity of man. 
ſome explanation. 


a & By perfectible, it is not meant that he is _ BOOK I. 4 f 


continually made better and receiving perpetual 


| would be an end to our improvement. There is 


bability that he would one day reach it. We. 


. 
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of being brought to perfection. But the word ſeem — oo 1 


| Cufficiently adapted to expreſs the faculty of being 


improvement; 2 and in this ſenſe it is Baer to be 


— 


"4 


not only 15 not imply the capacity of 1 25 
brought to perfection, but ſtands in expreſs oppo- 
ſition to it. If we could arrive at perfection, there 


however one thing of great importance that it does 
imply: every perfection or excellence that human 
beings are competent to conceive, human beings, 
unleſs in caſes that are palpably and unequivocally 
excluded by the ſtructure of their frame, are com- 
petent to attain. 2 
This is an inference which immediately 5 | 
from the omnipotence of truth. Every truth that - 
is capable of being communicated, is capable of 
being brought home to the conviction of the mind. 
Every principle which can be brought home to the 
conviction of the mind, will infallibly produce a 
correſpondent effect upon the conduct. If there 
were not ſomething in the nature of man incom- 
patible with abſolute perfection, the doctrine of the 
omnipotence of truth would afford no ſmall pro- 


* 


M 


the perfection of man impoſſible? 

The idea of abſolute perfection is ſcarcely with» . 
in the graſp of human underſtanding. If ſcience 
gs ; 1 1 were 
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were more familiariſed to ſpeculations of this ſort, 
we ſhould perhaps diſcover that the notion itſelf _ 


was pregnant with abſurdity and contradiction- 


It is not neceſſary in this argument to dwell 


upon the limited nature of the human faculties. 


We can neither be preſent to all places nor to all 


times. We cannot penetrate into the eſſences of 


things, or rather we have no ſound and ſatisfactorß 


knowledge of things external to ourſelves, but 


merely of our own ſenſations. We cannot diſco- 


ver the cauſes of things, or aſcertain that in the 


antecedent which connects it with the conſequent 
and diſcern nothing but their contiguity *. _ 


what pretence can a being thus ſhut in on all fides 


lay claim to abſolute perfection? 5 * 
5 But, not to inſiſt upon theſe onder 


there is one principle in the human mind, which 


muſt for ever exclude us from arriving at a cloſe 


of our acquiſitions, and confine us to perpetual 
; progreſs. The human mind, ſo far as we are ac- 


quainted with it, is nothing elſe but a faculty of 
perception. All our knowledge, all our ideas, 
every thing we poſſeſs as intelligent beings, 


comes from impreſſion. All the minds that exiſt, 


ſet out from abſolute ignorance. They received 


' firſt one impreſſion, and then a ſecond. As the 
| imprefſions became more numerous, and were 


ſtored by the help of memory, and combined by 


* . of aſſociation, ſo the pen in- 
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creaſed, and with the experience the knowledge, 
the wiſdom, every thing that diſtinguiſhes man 
from what we underſtand by a © clod of the val- 


' ley.” This ſeems to be a ſimple and incontro- 
vertible hiſtory of intellectual being; and, if it be 
true, then as our accumulations have been inceſ- 
. "Fant in the time that is gone, ſo, as long as we con- 


tinue to perceive, to remember or reflec, = 
muſt OY increaſe, 


n 
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© Means by which liberty is to be introduced. Their 


_ efficacy illuſtrated. —Fafts in confirmation 7 yy 
7 en * 


wo FINE further are neceſſary to be illuſ- 
trated, in order to render our view of man 


in his ſocial capacity impartial and complete. 
| There are certain phyſical cauſes which have com- 


monly been ſuppoſed to oppoſe an immoveable bar. / 


rier to the political improvement of our ſpecies : 
\ climate, which is imagined to render the introduc- | 
tion of liberal principles upon this ſubje& in ſome 
- caſes impoſſible : and luxury, which, in addition to 


this diſqualification, are their revival even in 
countries 
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Means by 
which li- 


* 


berty is to be iy 
introduced. 


or THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE: , 


countries e they had once moſt eminently | 
An "Ka to-both theſe. objefions i is includes” | 
in what has been offered upon the ſubje& of the 


voluntary actions of man. If truth, when properly 
diſplayed, be omnipotent, then neither climate nor 


luxury are invincible obſtacles. But ſo much 
ſtreſs has been laid upon theſe topics, and they 2 
have been ſo eloquently inforced by poets. and 


men like poets, that it ſeems neceſſary to beſtow 
upon them a diſtin& examination. 


It is impoſlible,” ſay ſome, © to eſtabliſh a 
ſtem of political liberty in certain warm . 


effeminate climates.” To enable us to judge of 
the reaſonableneſs of this affirmation, let us conſi- 
der what proceſs would be neceſſary in order to 
introduce political liberty into any country. 

The anſwer to this queſtion is to be found in 


the anſwer to that other, whether freedom. have 


any real and ſolid advantages over flavery? If it 


have, then our mode of proceeding reſpecting it, 
ought to be exactly parallel to that we ſhould em- 
ploy in recommending any other benefit. If I 


would perſuade a man to accept a great eſtate, 
{uppoſing that poſſeſſion to be a real advantage 
if I would induce him to ſele& for his companion 
a beautiful and accompliſhed woman, or for his 


friend a wiſe, a brave and diſintereſted man; if I 
would perſuade him to prefer caſe to pain, and 


. to torture, what more is neceſſary, 
e | than 
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thaw "I 1 ſhould. inform his underſtanding and 
make him ſee dmr true and genuine 
colours? Should I find it neceſſary to enquire 
firſt of what climate he was 2 native, and whether 
that were favourable to the. poſſeſſion of a great 
3 a fine woman, or a- gen 

The advantages of liberty over favery are not 
ek, real, though: unfortunately they have been 
made leſs palpable. in their application to the wel⸗ 
fare of communities at large, than the advantages 


ih accrue in the caſes above enumerated. Every- 


man has a confuſed ſenſe of the real ſtate of the 
- tion 3..but he has been taught to believe that 
men would tear each other to pieces, if 1 
* vor prieſts. to direct their conſeiencgs, lords to 
/ conſult for their tranquillity, and kings to'pilat 
them in ſafety through the dangers of the political 
ocean. But whether they be miſled by theſe or 
cher prejudices, whatever be the fancied terror 


that induces them quietly to ſubmit to have their 


hands bound behind, them, and the: ſcourge vi- 
brated over their heads, all theſe are queſtions of 
reaſon. Truth may be preſented to them in ſuch 
irreſiſtible evidence, perhaps by ſuch juſt degrees 
familiariſed to their apprehenſion, as ultimately to 
conquer the moſt obſtinate prepoſſeſſions. Let the 
preſs. ſimd its way into Perſia, or Indoſtan, let the 
political truths diſcovered. by the beſt of the Eu- 
ropean ſages be transfuſed into their language, 
and it is impoſſible that a few ſolitary converts 
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- ſhould not be made. It is the property of truth 


to ipreat; and, excluſively of any powerful coun- 


_ teraQtion, its advocates in each ſucceeding year wilt 
be ſomewhat more numerous than in that which 


went before. The cauſes, which ſuſpend its pro- 
grels, arife, not from climate, but from the watch- 


ful and intolerant jealouſy of deſpotic ſovereigns. 


What is here ſtated is in fact little more than a 


branch of the principle which has been ſo generally 


recogniſed, that 1 Per is founded i in Sgt 
nion | | 
Let us fuppoſe then that "Y majority . a na: 


tion, by however ſlow a progreſs, is convinced "of 


tze defirableneſs, or, which amounts to the ſame, 
- the practicability of freedom. The ſuppoſition" 


would be parallel, if we were to imagine ten thou- 


ſand men of ſound intellect, ſhut up in a madhouſe, 


and ſuperintended by a ſet of three or four keep- 


— 
— 
— 
. — — 
% 


ers. Hitherto they have been perſuaded, for what 
abſurdity has been too great for human intellect 
to entertain? that they were deſtitute of reaſon, 

and that the ſuperintendence under which they 
were placed, was neceſſary for their preſervation. 
They have therefore ſubmitted to whips and ſtraw 


. and bread and water, and perhaps imagined this 


tyranny to be a bleſſing. But a ſuſpicion is at 
length by ſome means propagated among them, 


__= all * have hitherto endured * been an 


. * Hume lun Pr, W ins: s 


Fee ; impoſition, 


* 
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- 


inipofition. The ſuſpicion ſpreads; they reflect, 
they reaſon, the idea is communicated from one 


to another through the chinks of their cells, and 
at certain times when the vigilance of their 


keepers has not precluded them from mutual 
ſociety. It becomes the clear perception, the ſet- 


tled perſuaſion of the majority of the ue con · 
fined; 


What will be the aaa of this ! 


Will the influence of climate prevent them from 
embracing the obvious means of their happineſs? 
Is there any human underſtanding that will not 


perceivè à truth like this; when forcibly and re- 
peatedly preſented? Is there a mind that will con- 
ceive no impatience of ſo hortible a tyranny? In 
reality the chains fall off of themſelves; when the 
magic of opinion is diſſolved. When a great ma- 
\ jority of any ſociety are perſuaded to ſeture any 
benefit to themſelves, there is no need of tumult 
or violence to effect it. The effort would be to 
reſiſt reaſon, not to obey it. - The priſoners ate col · 
le&ed in their common hall, and the keepers in- 


They have no longer the power to obey: * 1 


look at the impotenee of their late maſters, and | : 
{mile at their preſumption. They quietly leave 


the manſion where they. were: hitherto immured, 


and | partake of the bleſſings of Agha ang han 
vther men: - -/; 
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BODE 1. 
CHAP. VI. 


Feacts in 


- .confirma- 


tion of theſe 


— rrafonings- 


or THE INBEVENCE or CLIMATE: 


Ae may perhaps be uſeful to conſider how far 
theſe reaſonings upon the ſubje& of liberty, are 
confirmed to us by general experience as to the 

camparati ve ineſſicacy of climate, and the ſuperior | 
influence or̃ cireumſtances, political and ſocial. 
The following inſtances are for the moſt part 

abridged from the . 222 8 4 


upon the ſubjectꝰ 


elf the theory. here alerts be true, »e may 


expect 10 find the inhabitants of neighbouring 


nated by the influence of government, and little 


brave, open and ſincere; but the modern Greeks 


proxinges in different ſtates, widely diſerimi- 


aſimilated by refeniblance of climate. Thus the 


Gaſcons are the gayeſt people in France; but 


the moment wes paſs the Pyrenees, re find the / 
ferious/ and ſaturnine character of the ee 
Fhus the Athenians were lively, penetrating and 


ingenious; but the Thebans unpoliſhed, phlegma- 


tio and dull. 2. It would be reaſonable to expect 
that different races of men, intermixed with each 
other; but differently governed, would * Aa 
ſtrong and viſible. contraſt.” Thus the Turks are 


| tribes: cloſely connected among "themſelves, | and 
haviagilivtle-ſymipathy with the people with whom 
they reſide, may be expected to have great ſimila- 


= of manners. Their ſituation ee them 
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conſpicuous, the faults of individuals reſteſt d- poor 


particularly ſober and reputable, unleſs they ſhould 
happen to labour under ſo peculiar an odium as 
to render all endeavour after reputation fruitleſs. 
Thus the Armenians in the Eaft are as univerſally 


diſtinguiſhed among the nations with whom'they 


reſide, as the Jews in Europe; but the Armenians 
are noted for probity, and the Jews for extortion. 
4. What reſemblance is there betweeh the ancient 


and the modern Greeks, between the old Romans 


and the preſent inhabitants of Italy, between the 
Gauls and the French? Diodorus Siculus deſcribes 
the Gauls as particularly given to taciturnity, and 
Ariſtotle affirms that they are the only EINE na- 


tion who are negligent of women. M 
If on the contrary climate were ae : 
cured in forming the characters of nations, we 


might expect to find heat and cold producing ing an 


extraordinary effect upon men, as they do upon 
plants and inferior animals. But the reverſe of 


this appears to be the fact. Is it ſuppoſed that the 
neighbourhood of the fun renders men gay; fan- 
taſtic and ingenious? While the Frenck, the 
Greeks and the Perſians have been remarkable for 


their gaiety, the Spaniards, the Turks and tlie 


_ Chineſe are not leſs e r by the ſeriouf- 
neſs of their deportment. It was the opinion of 
the ancients that the northern nations were inba- 
1 of civiliſation and improvement; but the mo- 
| 2 1 


honour upon the whole, and their manners will be — 


— | 
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DK 1. derns have found that the Engliſh are not inferior 
| in literary eminence to any nation in the world. 
go it aſſerted that the northern nations are more 

hardy and courageous, and that conqueſt has 

5 uſually travelled from that to the oppoſite quarter? 

It would have been truer to ſay that conqueſt is 
uſually made by poverty upon plenty. The Turks, 
who from the deſerts of Tartary invaded the fertile 
provinces of the Roman empire, met the Saracens 
half Way, who were advancing with ſimilar views 
from the no leſs dreary deſerts of Arabia. In 
their extreme perhaps heat and cold may deter- 
mine the characters of nations, of the negroes for 
pple on one fide, and the Laplanders on the 
other. Not but that, in this very inſtance, much 
may be aſcribed. to the wretchedneſs of a ſterile 
climate- on, the one hand, and to the indolence , 
conſequent upon a ſpontaneous fertility on the 
other. As to what is more than this, the remedy 

95 | bas not yet been diſcovered. Phyſical cauſes have 
Already appeared to be powerful, till en ones 

can be brought into operation. 

Has it been alleged that carniyorous nations 
are endowed with the greateſt courage? The 
Swedes, whoſe nutriment. is meagre and ſparing, 
have ranked with the moſt * modern 

nations in the qperations of wars 

It is uſually ſaid, that northern nations are woſt 
addicted to wine, and ſouthern to women. Ad- 
LE this obſervatian i in its full force, it would 
. FR - (ON only 


% 
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only prove that climate may operate upon the Se. 


groler particles of our frame, not that it influences 
thoſe finer organs upon which the operations of 
intellect depend. But the truth of the firſt. of 
theſe remarks may well be doubted. The Greeks 
appear to have been ſufficiently addicted to the 
pleaſures of the bottle. Among the Perſians no 

character was more coveted than that of a hard 
drinker. It is eaſy to obtain any thing of the ne- 
groes, even their wives and n in 22 
for liquor. 

As to women the e may de accounts 
ed for from moral cauſes. The heat of the climate 
obliges both ſexes to go half naked. The animal 
arrives ſooner at maturity in hot countries. And 
both theſe circumſtances produce vigilance and jea- 


louſy, cauſes which . tend to inflame the 


paſſions. 


The reſult of theſe Wa is of the utmoſt 


importance to him who ſpeculates upon principles 


of government. There have been writers on this 


ſubject who, admitting, and even occaſionally de- 
chiming with enthuſiaſm upon the advantages of 
1 liberty and the equal claims of mankind to every | 
| ſocial benefit, have yet concluded, that the cor 
ruptions of deſpotiſm, and the uſurpations of ariſto- 
cracy, were congenial to certain ages and diviſions 
of the world, and under proper limitations entitled 


to our approbation.“ But this hypotheſis will be 


and 8. to endure the teſt of ſerious reflec» 
1's * + : tion, 
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BOOK l. tion. There is no ſtate of mankind that renders „ 
3 —.— them incapable of the exerciſe of reaſon, There 
* | is no period in which it is neceſſary to hold the 
human ſpecies in a condition of pupillage. If there 
were, it would ſeem but reaſonable that their ſu- 
perintendents and guardians, as in the caſe of in- 
_* fants'of another ſort; ſhould provide for the means 
of their ſubſiſtence without calling upon them 
for the exertions of their own underſtanding. 
Wherever men are competent to look the firſt du- 
ties of humanity in the face, and to provide for 
| their defence againſt the invaſions of hunger and 
tze inclemencies of the ſky; it can ſcarcely be 
cmought that they are not equally capable of every 
other — that _ nnn to an er 
dre welfare. een 
The real 8 of een in nN ner are 
not the people, but thoſe higher orders wha find 
+» their imaginary profit in a. contrary ſyſtem, In- * 
fiuſe juſt views of ſociety into a certain number „ 
| | the Uberally educated and reflecting members; 
give to the people guides W and the . 
 \bufineſs is done. This however is not to be ac 
cCompliſhed but in a gradual manner, as will more 
fully appear in the ſequel. The error lies, not 5 
tolerating the worſt forms of government for a 
time, but in ſuppoſing a change impracticable, and 
a 3 looking dne to its ee e 
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"OF. THE INPLUENCE OF LUXURY. 


The objection flated. Source of this objeffion.—Re- 


 Futed from mutability—from mortality—from ſyn- 


 pathy,— The * of JO 


T 


HE 1 objefion to the 


This idea has been partly founded upon hs 


romantic notions of paſtoral life and the golden 
age. Innocence is not virtue. | Virtue demands 
the active employment of an ardent mind in the 
promotion of the general good. No man can be 
eminently virtuous, who is not accuſtomed to an 
extenſive range of reflection. He muſt ſee all the 
benefits to ariſe from a diſintereſted proceeding, 
and muſt underſtand the proper method of pro- 


ducing thoſe benefits. J Ignorance, the ſlothful 
habits and limited views of uncultivated life, have 
not in them more of true virtue, * may 

V be 


ready eſtabliſhed, is derived from the ee 
of luxury, and affirms, © that nations, like indivi- 
duals, are ſubje& to the phenomena of youth and 
old age, and that, when a people by effeminacy and 
depravation of manners have ſunk into decrepitude, 
it is not within the compaſs of human ability to 
| reſtore them to vigour and innocence.” 


- 


e 
this objec- 


tion, 


— 
— 
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voor l. be more harmleſs, than luxury, vanity and extra- 

ol un. vagance, Individuals of exquiſite feeling, whoſe 

| 65 nemant gall has been excited by the hardened ſelfiſh- 

| neſs or the unbluſhing corruption which have pre- 
vailed in their own times, have recurred in imagi- 

nation to the foreſts of Norway or the bleak and 

_ - uncomfortable Highlands of Scotland in ſearch of 
a purer race of mankind. This imagination has 
been the. offspring of diſappointment, not the dic- 
tate of reaſon and philoſophy. 

It may be true, that ignorance is nearer t than 
alli. to the reception of wiſdom, and that the / 
abſence of virtue is a condition more auſpicious, 
than the preſence of its oppoſite. In this caſe it 
would have been juſter to compare a nation ſunk 
in luxury, to an individual with confirmed habits 
of wrong, than to an individual whom a debilitated 
conſtitution was bringing faſt to the grave, But 

neither would that ene have been an and 
equitable. | | | 
Refared The condition of nations is mare e flyQuating, 
viliy: and will be found leſs. obſtinate in its reſiſtance to 
| conſiſtent endeavour for their improvement, than 
that of individuals. In nations: ſome of their 
members will be, leſs confirmed in error than 
others. A certain number will be only in a very 
- fmall degree indiſpoſed to liſten to the voice of 


truth. This number, from the very nature of juſt , 


- ſentiments, muſt in the ordinary courſe of things 92 
r increaſe. E new conyert vill he 
the 


OF THE TNPLOUNTE: OF LUXURY, ' 
the means of converting others. In yiropertida 
as the body of diſciples is augmented, the modes 


of attack upon the prejudices of others will be va- 


Tied, and ſuited to TTY of men's n 2 
prepolletens. 
Add to this that generations me men are perpe- 


tually going off the ſtage, while other generations 


3 


from mne | 


tality : 


ſucceed. The next generation will not have ſo 


many prejudices to ſubdue. Suppoſe: a deſpotic 
nation by ſome revolution in its affairs to become 


poſſeſſed of the advantages of freedom. The chil- | 


_ dren of the preſent race will be bred in more firm 


and independent habits of thinking; the ſupple- 
neſs, the timidity, and the vicious dexterity of their 
fathers, will give place to an erect mien, and a clear 
and deciſive judgment. The partial and imper- 
fe& change of character which was introduced at 
firſt, will in the ſucceeding age become more unal- 
loyed and complete. 
Laſtly, the power of reaſonable and wy ideas in 
changing the character of nations, is in one reſpect 
infinitely greater than any power which can be 


brought to bear upon a ſolitary individual. The 


caſe is not of that cuſtomary ſort, where the force 


of theory alone is tried in curing any perſon of 


his errors; but is as if he ſhould. be placed in an 
entirely new ſituation. His habits are broken 


through, and his motives of action changed. In- 
ſtead of being perpetually recalled to vicious prac- 
4ices by the recurrence of his former connections, 
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or THE INPLUBNCE OF LUXURY. 


the ** ſociety receives an impulſe, from the 
fame cauſe that acts upon the individual. New 


— deas are ſuggeſted, and the languor and imbecility 


- ſtanding the truth of their n and e 


which might be incident to each, are counteracted 


by the 93 of gears rc . con- 
cert. | 
But it, has been further alleged, $4 « that, 8 
ſhould a luxurious nation be induced, by intolera- 
ble grievances, and notorious. uſurpation, to em- 
brace juſt principles of human ſociety, they would 


be unable to perpetuate them, and would ſoon be 


led back by their evil habits to their former vices 


and-<orruption :* that is, they would be capable of 


the heroic energy that ſhould expel the uſurper, 
but not of the moderate reſolution that ſhould pre- 


vent his return. They would rouſe themſelves ſo 


far from their lethargy as to aſſume a new charac- 
ter and enter into different views; but, after hay- 
ing for ſome time acted upon their convictions, 
they would ſuddenly become incapable of under- 


their influence. - 
Men always act upon their. ehen of 


preferableneſs. There are few errors of which 
they are guilty, which may not be reſolved into a 


| 5 narrow and inadequate view of the alternative pre- 
ſented for their choice. Preſent pleaſure may ap- 


"= il. Wherever a clear and unanſwerable notion 


pear more certain and eligible than diſtant good. 
But they never chooſe evil as apprebended to be 


of 


or THR INFLUENCE or LUXURY, 


of any ſubject is preſented to their view, a c 
ſpondent action or courſe of actions inevitably fol- 
lows. Having thus gained one ſtep in the acqui- 3 
ſition of truth; it cannot eaſily be conceived as loſt.” 
A body of men, having detected the injurious 
conſequences of an evil under which they have 
long laboured, and having ſhaken it off, will ſearce. 
ly voluntarily reſtore the miſchief they have anni». 
hilated. No recollection of paſt error can reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed to have ſtrength enough to lead 
back, into abſurdity and uncompenſated fubjection, 
men who have once been een r 1 

* e ee en . 
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Perfeibili of W e in — 
; * beginning. — Abſtracfion. — Complexity of lan- 
guage. Second inſtance : alphabetical writinge— 
— firſt A Oe * 


viations.— ver 


Bom: we dang. to Me direct e char. 


Vill, 
the preſent enquiry, it may not be improper — 


to reſume the ſubject of human improveableneſs, PerfeQibi- . 


lity of man: 


and conſider it in a — greater detail. An 
+ 3 opinion 
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HUMAN INVENTIONS SUSCEPTIBLE | 


opinion has been extenſively entertained; that 
the differences of the human ſpecies in different 
| ages and countries; particularly ſo far as relates to 
moral principles of conduct, are extremely inſigni: 


ficant and trifling; that we are deceived in this 
reſpect by diſtance and confounded by glare; but 
that in reality the virtues and vices of men, col- 


lectively taken, always have remained, and of con- 


ſequence,“ it is ſaid, e will arr _ / 
at the fame point. wie 
The erroneouſneſs of this ophitos will cnknph 


be more completely expoſed, by a ſummary recol- 


lection of the actual hiſtory of our ſpeeies, than by 


the cloſeſt deductions of abſtract reaſon- We will 


in this place ſimply remind the reader of the great 


changes which man has undergohe as an intellee- 


tual being, entitling us to infer the probability of 
improvements not leſs eſſential, to be realiſed in 
future. The eoncluſion to be deduced from this 
delineation, that his moral improvements will in 
ſome degree keep pace with his intellectual, and 


dis actions correſpond with his opinions, muſt de- 


pend for its force upon the train of reaſoning 


«1 


Which has already been _ phonon moron __ 
head *. GON 1 


Let us carry back our Nn to man in * ori. 


Sinal ſtate, a being capable of impreſſions and 


knowledge to an unbounded extent, but not hav- 
as CITIES the one or ente the-othery 


f 
0 6 # * a P 
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of PERPETUAL 1MPROVEMENT. 
ler us contraſt this being with all that ſcience ahd 
genius have effected; and from hence we may 


form ſome idea what it is of which human nature Ne. 


is capable. It is to be remembered, that this be- 
ing did not, as now, derive aſſiſtance from the 


communications of his fellows, nor had his feeble 


gnad crude conceptions amended by the experience 


of ſucceſſive centuries; but that in the ſtate we are 


figuring all men were equally ignorant. The field 


of improvement was before them, but for every 


ſtep in advance they were to be indebted to their 
untutored efforts. Nor is it of conſequence whe- 


ther ſuch was actually the progreſs of mind, of 
whether, as others teach, the progreſs was abridged, 


and man was immediately advanced half way to 
the end of his carreer by the interpoſition of the 
author of his nature. In any caſe it is an:allow«/ 


able, and will be found no unimproving ſpecula- 


tion, to conſider mind as it is in itſelf, and to en- 
quire what would have been its hiſtory if, imme- 
diately upon its production, it had been left to be 


acted upon by thoſe ordinary laws of the univerſe 


with whoſe operation we are acquaintd. 
One of the acquiſitions moſt evidently ke 
as a preliminary to our preſent improvements, is 
that of language. But it is impoſſible to conceive 


an acquiſition, that muſt have been in its origin 


more different from what at preſent it is found, or 
that leſs promiſed that copiouſneſs and refinement 
it has ſince exhibited. 1 10 

| Its 


It r 
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Its beginning was probably from ae ile | 
tary cries, which infants, for example, are found to 
utter in the earlieſt ſtages of their exiſtence, and 
which, previouſly. to the idea of exciting pity or 
-, procuring aſſiſtance, ſpontaneouſly. ariſe from the 


_—_— operation of pain upon our animal frame. Theſe 


cries, when actually uttered, become a- ſubje& of 
perception to him by whom- they are uttered j 
and, being obſerved to be conſtantly aſſociated with 


certain antecedent impreſſions and to excite the idea 
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of thoſe impreſſions in the hearer, may afterwards 
be tepeated from-refleQtion and the deſire of relief. 


Lager deſire to communicate any information to 


another, will alſo prompt us to utter ſome ſimple 


ſound for the purpoſe of exciting attention: this 
found will probably frequently recur to organs un- 
practiſed to variety, and will. at length ſtand as it 


- were by eonyention for the information intended 


to be conveyed. But the. diſtance is extreme from 


5 theſe ſimple modes of communication, which we 

poſſeſs in common with ſome of the inferior animals, 

to all the . * abſtraction which agen 
_ | ore. 


Abſtraction inked ed as it © bs Real 


- underſtood, it be one of the ſublimeſt operations 


of mind, is in ſome ſort coeval with and inſeparable 
from the. exiſtence of mind. The next ſtep to 
n __— 


The queſtion, whether or not the human mind is capable 


\ 3 abſtract ideas, has been the fubje& of much pro- 


found 


or PERPETUAL rn. „„ 113 
kmple perception is that of compariſon, or the oth! x. 


<_— wreaks you two Wen n = a 2 =. 
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found and {ws di ſquilition. It is certain that v we bare a general | 
| ſtandard of ſome ſort, in conſequence of which, if an animal i is 

| preſented to our view, we can in moſt "caſes decide that it is, or 
is not, a horſe, a man, &.; nor is it to be imagined that we 
ſhould be unable to form ſuch As even if we were nd 
nied the uſe of ſpeech... 

It is a curious fact, and on chat account worthy | to 155 men- 
tioned in this place, that the human mind'i is perhaps incapable 
of entertaining any but general ideas. Take, for example, a 
wine glaſs. If, after this glaſs is withdrawn, I preſent to you 
another from the ſame ſet, you will probably be unable to deter- 
mine whether it is another or the ſame, It is with a like 1 inat- 
tention that people in general view a flock of ſheep. The ſhep- +; ral 
herd only diſtinguiſhes the features of every one of his ſheep 
from the features of every other. But it is impoſſible ſo to in- 
dividualiſe our remarks, as to cauſe our idea to be truly parti- 
cular, and not ſpecial. Thus there are memorable inſtances of 
one man ſo nearly reſembling another, as to be able to paſs him- 
ſelf upon the wife ns all on relatives of this R as i he were 
the ſame. Yau, 

The OHA which has been fo ingenioiuy maintained 


5 againſt the doQtrine of abſtract ideas, ſeems chiefly to have 


ariſen from a babit of uſing the term idea, not, as Locke has 
done, for every conception that can exiſt in the mind, but as 
eonſtantly deſcriptive of an image, or picture. The following 
view of the ſubje& will perhaps ſerve in ſome dey to remove 
any ambiguity that might continue to reſt upon it, | 

Ideas, conſidering that, term as. comprehending 1 
both f primary, o or of the ſenſes, and ſecondary, or of the memory, 
may be divided into four claſſes: : to perfect. Thee exiſtence of 

| theſe we have dif; proved. 2. imperfect, ſuch as thoſe which 
are produced in us by a near and careful inspection of any vi- 
| vox. 1. | | 1 „ 


— 


l 


xs | 
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compariſon there can be no preference, and with - 


3 out preference no voluntary action: though it muſt 


—— 
— * — 


be acknowledged, that this compariſon is an ope- 
ration which may be performed by the mind with- 


out adverting to its nature, and that neither the 


brute nor the ſavage has a conſciouſneſs of the ſe- 
- veral ſteps of the intellectual progreſs. Compari- 


ſon immediately leads to imperfect abſtraction. The 
ſenſation of to-day is claſſed, if ſimilar, with the 
ſenſation of yeſterday, and an inference is made re- 
ſpecting the conduct to be adopted. Without this 


degree of abſtraction, the faint dawnings of lan- 
guage already deſcribed, cauld never have exiſted. 


ble object. 3. imperſcH, fuch as thoſe produced by a flight and 
_ diſtant view. 4. imperfect, ſo as to have no reſemblance to an 
Image of any ee object. The perception produced i in us 


in flight and current diſcourſe by the words, river, field, are of 
this nature ; and have no more reſemblance to the image of any 


viſible object, than the perception ordinarily produced i in us by 


the words, conqueſt, government, virtue. 7 
The ſupject of this laſt claſs of ideas is very 88 treat · 


ed by Burke, in his Enquiry into the Sublime, Part V. He” 
has however committed one material error in the diſcuſſion, by 


repreſenting theſe as inſtances of the employment of . words 


without ideas,” If we recolle& that hrutes have ſimilar ab- 


ſtractions, and a general conception, of the female of their own 
ſpecies, of wan, of food, of the ſmart of a whip, &c. we ſhall 


| probably admit that ſuch perceptions (and in all events they | 


are perceptions, or, accordin g to the eftabliſhed language upon 


che ſubjeR, ideas) are not necelſority ener with the em · 
1 ployment of words 


* 5 
— 


- a Abiirze- 


or PERPETWAL IMPROVEMENT. „„ mg 


AbſtraQtion, which . e 


ence of language, is again aſſiſted in its operations 


by language. That generaliſation, which is im- — 


plted in the very notion of a thinking being; being 
thus embodied and rendered a matter of ſenſibls 
impreſſion, makes the mind acquainted witk its own 
pains, no a. reſtleſs defire attey Aae 


trace the cauſes that concurred to the production 
of language, and to prove them. adequate to their 
effect, it does not the leſs appear that this is an ac- 
quiſition of flow growth and ineſtir 
The very ſteps, were we to purſue them, ve ap- 
pear like an endleſs labyrinth. The diſtance is 
immeaſurable, betwgen the three or four vague ang 
| inarticulate ſounds. uttered by animals, and the co- : 
ve of lexicography or the regularity of gram- 
The general and ſpecial names by which 
hives are at firſt complicated and afterwards: di- 
vided, the names by which properties ate ſeparated - 
from their ſubſtances, and powers from both, the 
comprehenſive diſtribution of parts of ſpeech; 


ST 


verbs, adjectives and particles, the inflefions of 


words by which the change of their terminations | 
changes their meaning through a variety of ſhad- 
ings, their concords and their governments, all of 
them preſent us with ſuch a boundleſs catalogue of 
ſeience, that he, who on the one hand did not know 
ns the taſk had been actually performed, or who 

5 | [ 2 0 
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BOOK 1. on the other was not intimately acquainted with the 
5 a 


var. progreſſive nature of mind, would pronounce * i 


_ accompliſhment of them impoſſible. | | 
1 5 i. + A ſecond invention, well calculated to nes; 


Phabetieal us with.a-ſenſe of the progreſſive nature of man, is 


Writing. 


Hierogly- that of alphabetical writing. Hieroglyphical or 7 
99 picture: writing appears at ſome time to have been 
univerſal, and the difficulty of conceiving the gra- 
„ datſkion from this to alphabetical is ſo great, as to 
hape induced Hartley, one of the moſt acute phi- 
leſophical writers, to have recourſe to miraculous 
interpoſition as the only adequate ſolution. In 
reality no problem can be imagined more operoſe, 
than that of decompoſing the ſounds. of words into 
four and twenty ſimple elements or letters, and 
again finding theſe elements in all other words. 
When we have examined the ſubject a little more 
dloſely, and perceived the ſteps by which this la- 
bour was accompliſhed, perhaps the immenſity of 
the labour will rather gain upon us, as he that 
ſhall have counted a million of units, will have a 
vaſter idea upon the ſubje ct, than he that oy 

, conſiders them in the groſs. 
Proerefive In China hieroglyphical writing has never 3 


deviations. ſuperſeded by alphabetical, and this from the very 


nature of their language, which is conſiderably mo- 
noſyllabic, the ſame ſound being made to ſignify a 
great variety of objects, by means of certain ſhad- 
ings of tone ioo delicate for any alphabet to repre - 
r e 5 "one 


** 


or PERPETUAL IMPROVEMENT. | 


ohe for. the: learned; and another for the vulgar; 


The learned adhere cloſely to their hieroglyphical 


writing, repreſenting every word. by its correſpond · 


ing picture; but the vulgar are ee in * 


Gerintions ram it. — 


- Hieroglyphical writing and ſpeech ING Md 


be conſidered in the firſt inſtance as two languages 
running parallel to each other, but with no neceſ- 
ſary connection. The picture and the word, each 


of them, repreſent the idea, one as immediately as 
the other. But, though independent, they will be- 


come accidentally aſſociated; the picture at firſt im- 
perfectly, and afterwards more conſtantly ſuggeſting 


— 


the idea of its correſpondent ſound. It is in this 


manner that the mercantile claſſes of China began 
to corrupt, as it is ſtyled, their hieroglyphical writ- 
ing. They had a word ſuppoſe of two ſyllables to 


write. The character appropriate to that word 
they were not acquainted with, or it failed to ſug-- 


geſt itſelf to their memory. Each of the ſyllables - 


* 3 Ti. '\ 


however was a diſtin&' word in the language, and 
the characters belonging to them perfectly familiar. 


The expedient that ſuggeſted itſelf was to write 
theſe two characters with a mark ſignifying theit 
union, though: in reality the charakters had hither- 


to been appropriated to ideas of a different ſort, 55 
wholly unconnected with that now intended to be 


conveyed. Thus à ſort of rebus or charade wðas 


produced. In other caſes the word, though mono · 


te, was capable of being divided into two 
1 e oa, 


1 
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ſounds; and the ſame proceſs was employed. This 
is a firſt ſtep towards alphabetical analyſis. Some 
word, fach as the interje&ion O / or the particle A, 
is already a ſound perfectiy ſimple, and thus fur- 
niſhes a firſt tone to the edifice. But, though theſe. 
ideas may perhaps preſent us with a faint view of 


| the manner in which an alphabet was produced, 


Applicatien- 


vet the actual production of a complete alphabet is 
perhaps of all human diſcoveries, that which re- 


quired the moſt perſevering reflection, the luckieſt 
coneurrence of cireumſtanees, and the Foe 1 80 


| ane gradual progrefs. 


Let us however ſuppoſe man to e gained the 
two firſt elements of knowledge, ſpeaking and writ- 
ing; let us trace him through all his ſabſequent 
improvements, through whatever conſtitutes the 


inequality betweerr Newton and the ploughman, 
und indeed much more than this, ſince the moſt 


Tpnorant ploughman in civilifed ſociety is infinitely- 
different from what he would have been, when ſtrip- 
ped of alt the benefits he has derived from litera- / 
ture and the arts. Let us ſurvey the earth cover- 


dend with the labours of man, houſes, incloſures, 


harveſts, manufaQtures, inſtruments; machines, to- 
gether with all the wonders of rn. , 
8 and philoſophy. © 

Such was man in his original ſtate, and ſuch is 
man as we at preſent behold' him. Is it poſſible 
for us to contemplate what he has already done, 


without 0G a: with a AT preſentiment 


* of 
a \ Ef 


WW 


OP PERPETUAL [MFROVENENT. 


There i is no ſcience that is not capable of additions; 


there is no art that may not be carried to a ſtill AR 


higher perfection. If this be true of all other ſci- 

ences, why not of morals ? If this be true of all 
other arts, why not of ſocial inſtitution? The very 
conception of this as poſſible, is in the higheſt 5 


gree encouraging. If we can ſtill further demon- 


ſtrate it to be a part of the natural and regular pro- 
greſs of mind, our confidence and our hopes will 


then be complete. This is the temper with which 


we ought to engage in the ſtudy of political truth. 


Let us look back, that we may profit by the expe- 


rience of mankind ; but let us not look back, as if 


the wiſdom of our anceſtors was ſuch, as to leave no 2 


* 


room for future i improvement. 8 , 
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l INTRODUCTION. | 


Nature of the enquiry. «Crit of ts and mo- 
. rals.—Miftakes to which the enquiry has been ex- 


poſed. — . en between ſociety and government. 


N the preceding book we have cleared the 
foundations for the remaining branches of en- 


quiry, and ſhown what are the proſpects it is rea- 

ſonable to entertain as to future political improve- 
ment. The effects which are produced by po- 

ſitive inſtitutions, have there been delineated, bw 
well as the extent of the powers of man, conſidered 
in his ſocial capacity. It is time that we proceed 
to thoſe diſquiſitions which are more immediately 
the Lp 90 the preſent work. | 


18771 5 Political 


PRINCIPLES oF. SOCIETY. | | 121 


6 . Political enquiry. may be difiributed under two B00 E.. 
heads: firſt, what are the regulations which will Wt 4 999 
2 to the well being of inan in ſociety; and. . f 

ſecondly, what is the authority which is eee b ate . 
to preſcribe regulations. 5 
Ihe regulations to which es a a 3 x 
living i in ſociety ought to be conformed, may be OO b 
conſidered in two ways: firſt, thoſe moral moral las 


— 


which are enjoined upon us by the dictates dates of en- 1 
lightened reaſon; and, ſecondly, thoſe principles 3 il \ 
deviation from which the intereſt of the community 1 
may be ſuppoſed to render it Properit to ran by | — 
ſanctions and puniſſiment. 1 
Morality is that ſyſtem of condhfh which: is wn. 
termined by a conſideration of the greateſt general 
good: he is entitled to the higheſt moral approba-. 
tion, whoſe conduct is, in the greateſt number of 
Inſtances, or in the-moſt momentous. inſtances, go- 
verned by views of benevolence, and made ſubſer- 
vient to public utility. In like manner the only 
regulations which any political authority can be 
juſtly entitled to inforce, are ſuch as are beſt adapt- ll 
ed to public utility. Conſequently juſt political 3 
regulations are nothing more than a certain ſele& | 
part of moral law. I he ſupreme power in a ſtate | 123 
ought not, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, to require any 
ching of its members, that an underſtanding ſuffi- 
ciently enlightened . would not. Gs without 
ſuch interference. 
| ” 3 V of the lowing Book. |; | 
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Miſtakes to 


- which the 


”. enquiry has 
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© Theſe conſiderations ſeem to lead to the deteta 
tion of a miſtake which has been very generally . 


committed, by political writers of our own cou 

They have for the moſt part confined their re- 
ſearches to the queſtion of What is a juſt political 
authority or the moſt eligible form of government, 
conſigning to others the delineation of right prin- 


'ciples of conduct and equitable regulations. But 


there appears to be ſomething prepoſterous in this 


3 
| : 
EY 


mode of proceeding. A well conſtituted govern- 
ment is only the means for inforting ſuitable regu: 
ations. One form of government is preferable to 


another in exact proportion to the ſecurity it affords, 
that nothing ſhall be done in the name of the com- 


munity, which is not conducive to the welfare of 
the whole. The queſiion therefore, What it is 

which is thus conducive, is upon every account 

entitled to the firſt place in our diſquiſitions. 


One of the ill conſequences which have feſulted 
from this diſtorted view of the ſcience of politics, 


Is a notion very generally entertained, that a com- 


* 0 
; 
6 : 
f . | 
' 
g 
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whatever rules it may think proper for its own 6b- 


munity, or ſociety of men, has a right to lay down 


ſervance. This will preſently be proved to be an 


erroneous poſition ®. It may be prudent in an 


— 


— 


— 


individual to ſubmit in ſome caſes to the uſurpation 
of a majority; it may be unavoidable in a commu- 
nity to proceed upon the imperfect and erroneous 
views they ſhall chance to entertain: but this is a 


Chap. V of this Book. 5 
. misfortune 


 PkrxNcrSLEs of SIE TJ. 
| MEER entailed upon us by the nature c of ob- 
: won: and not a matter of right. 


A ſecond ill conſequence that has ariſen from 
—— is that, polities having been ths 


violently ſeparated from morality, government itſelf - 


has no longer been compared with its true criterion. 
Inſtead of enquiring what ſpecies of government 


profitable diſquiſition has been inſtituted reſpec 


the probable origin of government; and its differs - 


ent forms have been eſtimated, not by the” conſe: 
quences with which they were pregnant, but the 


was moſt conducive to the public welfare, an un- 
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fource from which they ſprung. Henceſmen hae 


deen prompted to look back to the folly of their 
| anceſtors, rather than forward to the benefits de- 
rivable from the improvements of human knows | 


ledge. Hence, in inveſtigating their rights, they | 


„n 2 


2 recurred leſs to the great principles of mora- | 
lity, than to the records and charters of a barbarous | 
= As if men were not entitled to all the bene- 


fits of the ſocial ſtate, till they could prove their 


inheriting them from ſome bequeſt of their dil, 


tant progenitors. As if men were not as juſtifiable 
and meritorious, in planting liberty in a ſoil in 
which it had never exiſted, as in reſtoring i it where 


it could be proved only to have ſulfered a tempo. | 


rary ſuſpenſion. 


The reaſons here aſſigned, r tend to ads Diſtinction 


1 * r of eſtabliſhing the genuine * 
| * Chap. V. | 


Le” 


between fo- 
ciety and 


7 


__ government, 
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BOOK Tk ah; ſociety, before we enter upon the direct eonſide- 
g ntion of government. It may be proper in this 
pPlö&hce to ſtate the fundamental diſtinction which 
c.xiſts between theſe topics of enquiry. Men aſ- 
| ſociĩated at firſt for the ſake of mutual aſſiſtance. 
| " They did not foreſee that any reſtraint would be 
neceſſary, to regulate: the conduct of individual 
members of the ſociety, towards each other, or 
towards the whole. The neceſſity of reſtraint grew 
1 out of the errors and perverſeneſs of a few. An 
2 ̃aute writer has expreſſed this idea with peculiar 
| felicity. ee Society and government, ſays he, 
Lare different in themſelves, and have different 
.-__ Origins. Society is produced by our wants, and 
government by our wickedneſs. Society is in 
every ſtate a bleſſing; — even in its bet. 
Kate but a Py gil „ n 
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or JUSTICE. 
Midi and meaning if at e of int 4 
mankind. —lts diſtribution meaſured by the capacity 
oy þ its ubject by his uſefulneſs. — Self-love conſi- 
- dered. — Family affection. — Gratitude. — Objec- 
tions: from ignorance—from utility.— An exception 
—_ —Remark.—Degrees of Juſtice. "ON Be 
tion. — Idea of Political pang © TOO, Woke iy | Cn, 


ROM what has been faid it appears, that the Book n. 
ſubject of our preſent enquiry is ſtrictly ſpeak- Non 5 
n a department of the ſcience of morals. Mora- 
lity is the ſource from which its fundamental axi. 
oms muſt be drawn, and they will be made ſome- 
what clearer in the preſent inſtance, if we aſſume 
the term juſtice as a Jer appellation for all mo- 
ral duty. 
That this appellation i is ſufficiently expreſſive of Extent and 
the ſubject” will appear, if we examine mercy, gra- Na 
titude, temperance, or any of thoſe duties which, in 
looſer ſpeaking, are contradiſtinguiſhed from juſtice. 
Why ſhould I pardon this criminal, remunerate this 
favour, or abſtain from this indulgence? If it partake 
of the nature of morality, it muſt be either right or 
wrong, juſt or unjuſt. It muſt tend to the benefit 


> es 7 20 of 
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BOOK IT. of the individual; either without trenching upon, or 
. CHAP. I. 


2 with actual advantage to the maſs of individuals. 1 


Either way it benefits the whole, becauſe individuals 
are parts of the whole. Therefore to do it is juſt, 


©! | | and to forbear it is unjuſt.— By juſtice 1 underſtand | 


chat impartial treatment of every man in matters 
that relate to his happineſs, which is meaſured ſoles. 
y by a conſideration of the properties of the re- 
Ceiver, and the capacity of him that beſtows. Its 
principle therefore is, according to a well known 
_ phraſe, to be © no reſpeQer of perſons. 


$ubject of © © Conſiderable light will propably be 1 


— our inveſtigation, if, quitting for the preſent the 
political view, we examine juſtice merely as it ex- 
iſts among individuals. Juſtice is a rule of conduct 
originating in the connection of one percipient 
being with another. A comprehenſive maxim 
which has been laid down upon the ſubject is, 
<« that we ſhould love our neighbour as ourſelves.” 
But this maxim, though poſſeſſing conſiderable 
= | merit as a popular principle, is not modelled, Win 
- | the ſtrictneſs of philoſophical accuracy. 


= 
* 


| 10 diſtribu» In a looſe and general view I and my neighbour 


ae, are both of us men; and of conſequence entitled to 


3 be equal attention. But, in reality, it is probable that 


one of us, is a being of more worth and importance“ 
than the other. A man is of more worth than a 
1 Re” beaſt ; becauſe, being poſſeſſed of higher faculties, 
- 11 V 
he is capable of a more refined and genvine  happi- 
neſs. In the ſame manner the illuſtrious archbiſhop 


Rag 


| if his palace were in flames, and the life of only one 


4 


„ 


1 ) or 10 sick. 
there are few of us that would heſitate to pronounce, 


of them could be , whigh of che two ought. 
to be preferred. 

But there is another ground of W beſide 
the private conſideration of one of them being fur- 
ther removed from the ſtate of a mere animal. 


KY 
of Cambray was of more worth than his valet, and BOOK 2 


We are not connected with one or two percipient - 


beings, but with a ſociety, a nation, and in ſome 


| ſenſe with the whole family of mankind. Of con- 
ſequence that life ought to be preferred which will 


be maſt conducive to the general good, In ſaving 


the life of Fenelon, ſuppoſe at the moment he con- 
ceived the proje& of his immortal Telemachus, 1 
ſhould have been promoting the benefit of thou- 
ſands, who have been cured by the peruſal of that 


work, of ſome error, vice and conſequent unhappi- 
neſs. Nay, my benefit would extend further than 


this; for every individual, thus cured, has become 
A Wenden member of ſociety, and has contributed 1 in 
his turn to the happineſs, information and i improve- 


ment of others. 42 
Suppoſe I had been myſelf \ the valet ; 1 als 


to have choſen to die, rather than Fenelon ſhould © 


bave died. The life of Fenelon was really prefer- 


able to that of the valet. But underſtanding is the i | | 
faculty that perceives the truth of this and ſimilar 


propoſitions ; and juſtice is the principle that regu- 


lates my condu@t ending It would have been 


© . juſt 


or JUSTICE. 


ck 1. ze in the talet to have preferred the archbilke to 
_—_ I himſelf. To have done e N have deen ; 
. a reach of jultice®. e + 
Fanily af- Suppoſe the valet had been my TIO my * iF 
"| ther or my benefactor. This would not alter the 
ec) p truth of the propoſition. The life of Fenelon would 
1 ſtill be more valuable than that of the valet; and 
juſtice, pure, unadulterated juſtice, would {tilt have | 
preferred that which was moſt valuable. Juſtiee 
would have taught me to ſave the life of Fenelon 
at the expence of the other. What magic is there 
in the pronoun my, that ſhould juſtify us in 3 4 
turning the deciſions of impartial truth? My br | 
ther or my father may be a fool or a profligate, ma- 
| licious, lying or diſhoneft. If they be, of what con- 
3 | 3 cat is ir that they are mine? 4 
Gratitude, But to my father I am-indebted for a 
1 FF. he ſupported me in the helpleſſneſs of infancy.” 8 
wuen he firſt ſubjected himſelf to the neceſſity of 
Wil 38 BE | theſe cares, he was probably influenced by no par- 
[; . | | ticular motives of benevolence to his future oft. 
5 | ſpring. Every | voluntary benefit however entitles 
| | the beſtower to ſome kindneſs and retribution. 
Why ? Becauſe a voluntary benefit is an evidence 
of benevolent intention, that is, in a certain degree, 
of virtue. It is the diſpoſition of the mind, not 
the external action nn taken, that entitles 6 


* The queſtion, 4 far gant Juſtice i is a moto capable - 
of operating upon the 1 will * err el at length, * * 
Book IV. Wa X. n « 


"ut 


to 


or jusrton, = „ 


to reſpect. But the merit of this diſpoſition is woo it 
equal, whether the benefit were conferred upon me ba 2 
or upon another. I and another man cannot bot 
be right in preferring our reſpective benefactors; 
for my benefactor cannot be at the ſame time both 
better and worſe than his neighbour. [My bene- * 
factor ought to be eſteemed, not becauſe he be- 
ſtowed a benefit upon me, but becauſe he beſtowed 
x 4 1 it upon a human being. His deſert will be in ex- 
2d proportion to the degree, in which that human 
being was worthy of the diſtinction conferred; ; 
Thus every view of the ſubject brings us back © 
to the conſideration of my neighbour's moral wort; 
and his importance to the general weal, as the only 
| - ſtandard to determine the treatment to which he is 
entitled. Gratitude therefore, if by gratitude we | 
underſtand : a ſentiment of preference which I en- 
tertain towards another, upon the ground of my 
having been the ſubject of his benefits, i is no __ 3 


either of juſtice or vio? \ 1 - 


It may be objected, that my WO my . . 
38 or my benefactor, will of courſe in 9 
many inſtances obtain an uncommon portion of my 3 

regard: for, not being univerſally capable of dif 
_ eriminating the comparative worth of different 
mea. 1 ſhall many judge moſt uni of 


| * This 1 is Hated SG great Js in an Eſſay Na 
8 on the Nature of True Virtue, by Jonathan Edwards, author 1 
of 4 celebrated work on Wwe Freeddin of the Will. | 2 
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nook u. bim, of whoſe virtues I have received the moſt un- 


? i 
? ' 


from utility, 
2. | PERS ET 
mutual commerce of benefits tends to increaſe the 


: 


would prefer virtue to vice, and a greater degree 


; queſtionable. proofs; and thus ſhall be compelled 


to prefer the man of moral worth whom I know, 


to another who may FR unknown to * an 


eſſential ſuperiority.” | 

This compulſion en! is founded on only i ly in the | 
imperfe@ion of human nature. It may ſerve as an 
apology for my error, but can never change error 


into truth. It will always remain contrary to the 


ſtri& and univerſal deciſions of juſtice. The diffi- 
culty of conceiving this, is owing merely to our 
confounding the diſpoſition from which an action is 
choſen, with the action itſelf. The diſpoſition, that 


of virtue to a leſs, is undoubtedly a ſubject of appro- 
bation ; the erroneous exerciſe of this diſpoſition, 


dy which a wrong object is ſelected, if unavoidable, 


is to be deplored, but can by no colouring and un- 


der no denomination be converted into right“. 


It may in the ſecond place be objected, © that a 


maſs of benevolent action, and that to increaſe the 


maſs of benevolent action is to contribute to the 


general good.“ Indeed! Is the general good pro- 


moted by fal ſhood, by treating a man of one degree 


of worth, as if he had ten times that worth? or as 
if he were in any degree different from what he 
really is? Would not the moſt beneficial conſe- 
quences reſult from a different plan; from 1 

é * Chap. IV. . 
| conſtantly 


or JUSTICE. 


af all thoſe with whom I am connected, and from 


their being ſure, after a certain allowance for the 


fallibility of human judgment, of being treated by 
me exactly as they deſerved? Who can deſeribe 
the benefits that would reſult from ſuch a . * 
nne if univerſally adeptedꝰ | 

1t would perhaps tend to make the truth in this 
reſpect more accurately underſtood, to conſider 
that, whereas the received morality teaches me to 
be grateful, whether in affection or in act, for be- 


| | 131 
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CHAP, I. 


' 
y 14 


nefits conferred on myſelf, the reaſonings here de- 


livered, without removing the tie upon me from 


perſonal benefits (except where benefit is conferred 
from an unworthy motive), multiply the obligation, 
and enjoin me to be alſo grateful for benefits con- 
ferred upon others. My obligation towards my 
benefactor, ſuppoſing his benefit to be juſtly con- 
' ferred, is in no ſort diſſolved; nor can any thing 


authoriſe me to ſuperſede it, but the requiſition of 


a ſuperior duty. That which ties me to my bene- 


faQor, upon theſe principles, is the moral-worth he 


has diſplayed; and it will frequently happen that 1 
ſhall be obliged to yield him the preference, be- 


cauſe, while other competitors may be of greater 


worth, the evidence I have of the worth of my be- 
nefactor is more complete. | 

There ſeems to be more truth, in the argument, 
derived chiefly from the prevailing modes of ſocial 
ee, in favour of my providing, in ordinary 


. | K 2 | caſes, 


An excep- 
tion ſtated. 


' 


"CHAP. 11. 


. „ JUSTICE, 


RY | 
book u. caſes; for my wife and children, my brothers and re- „ 


lations; before I provide for ſtrangers, than in thoſe 
which have juſt been examined. As long as the pro- 


viding for individuals is conducted with its preſent | 


| irregularity and caprice, it ſeems as if there muſt 
be a certain diſtribution of the claſs needing ſuper- 


intendence and ſupply, among the claſs affording i it; 


that each man may have his claim and reſource. But 


this argument is to be admitted with great caution. 


At belongs only to ordinary caſes; and caſes of a 


higher order, or a more urgent neceſſity, will per- 


petually occur, in competition with which th fee 


be altogether impotent. We muſt be ſeverely 
ſcrupulous' in meaſuring the quantity of ſupply ; 
and, with reſpect to money in particular, ſhould 


remember how little is yet underſtood of the true 


mode of employing it for the public benefit. 
Nothing can be leſs expoſed to reaſonable ex- 


| ception than theſe principles. If there be ſuch a 


'thing as virtue, it mult be placed-in a conformity 
to truth, and not ta error. It cannot be virtuous, 
that I ſhould eſteem a man, that is, conſider him as 
paſſeſſed of eſtimable qualities, when in reality he 
is deſtitute of them. It ſurely cannot conduce to 

the benefit of mankind, that each man ſhould have : 


2 different ſtandard of moral judgment and prefer- | 


ence, and that the ſtandard of all ſhould vary from | 
that of reality. Thoſe who teach this, impoſe the: 


deepeſt diſgrace upon virtue. They aſſert in other 


words, that, when men ceaſe to be ä When 
| the 
Ns : TIE 5 A - | De. | 


-- 
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the film is removed from their eyes, and they ſee nook 11. 
| CHAP, 11,” 
things as they are, they will ceaſe to be either good CD, 
or happy. Upon the ſyſtem oppoſite to theirs, ide 
ſoundeſt criterion of. virtue is, to put ourſelves Sp. 
the place of an impartial ſpectator, of an-angelic. 
nature, ſuppoſe, beholding us from an elevated 
ſtation, and uninfluenced by our prejudices, con- 
ceiving what would be his eſtimate of the intrinſic: 
ae of 01 our b ci and N accord- 
ingly... 5 51 r 
een cciiidered the Sinking with hin juſice Degrees of 
is converſant, let us next enquire into the degree in 
which we are obliged to conſult the good of others. 
And here, upon the very ſame reaſons; it will follow. 
that it is juſt I ſhould do all the good in my power. 
Does a perſon in diſtreſs apply to me for relief? It 
is my duty to grant it, and I commit a breach of 
duty in refuſing. If this principle be not of uni- 
verſal application, it is becauſe, in conferring a 
benefit upon an individual, I may in ſome inſtances 
inflict an injury of ſuperior magnitude upon myſelf 
or fociety. Now the ſame juſtice, that binds me 6 
to any individual of my fellow men, binds me to == 
the whole. If, while I confer a benefit upon one ö 
man, it appear, in ſtriking an equitable balance, 
that I am injuring the whole, my action ceaſes to be 
| right, and becomes abſolutely wrong. But how 
much am I bound to do for the general weal, that | 
is, for the benefit of the individuals of whom the Kh, 
whole is compoſed? ?, Every thing, in my power. 
| Th To 


2 


134 or juertez. 


 pook 1 To the neglect of the means of my own exiſtence? 
Noz; for I am myſelf a part of the whole. Beſide, 
| it will rarely happen that the project of doing for 
. bothers every thing in my power, will not demand 
for its execution the preſervation of my own exiſt- 
ente; or in other words, it will rarely happen that 
I cannot do more good in twenty years, than in one. 
If the extraordinary caſe ſhould occur, in which 1 
. can promote the general good by my death more 
than by my life, juſtice requires that I ſhould be 
content to die. In other caſes, it will uſually be 
Incumbent on me, to maintain my body and mind 
in the utmoſt Vigour, and in the voy 9 7 | 
for ſervice . 
. Suppoſe, for e that 11 is 36 right for one nn 
to poſſeſs a greater portion of property than ano. 
ther, whether as the fruit of his induſtry, or the in · 
heritance of his anceſtors. Juſtice obliges him to 
regard this property as a truſt, and calls upon him 
ST _- maturely to conſider in what manner it may be 
2x employed for the increaſe of liberty, knowledge 
4 7 and virtue. He has no right to diſpoſe of a ſhilling 
ol it at the ſuggeſtion of his caprice. So far from 
being entitled to well earned applauſe, for having 
employed ſome ſeanty pittance in the ſervice of 
Philanthropy, he is in the eye of juſtice a delinquent, 
tee withhold any portion from that ſervice. Could 
| | that portion have been better or more worthily 
= employed? That it could, is l e in the very 
71 ""M * Appendix, No. 1. p. 1 38. 
5 __ 
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terms of the propoſition. Then it was jult it ſhould 
have been ſo employed. In the ſame manner as 

my property, I hold my perſon as a truſt in, behalf 
of mankind. _ I am: bound to employ my talents, 
my underſtanding, my ſtrength and my time, for the 


production of the greateſt quantity of general good. 


Such are the declarations of Juſtin, ſo . is he 
extent of my duty. 
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— But juſtice is reciprocal. If it hb juſt that E ſhould | 


confer a benefit, it is juſt that another man ſhould | 


receive it, and, if I withhold from him that to 
which he is entitled, he may juſtly complain. My 
neighbour is in want of ten pounds that I can ſpare, 


There is no law of political inſtitution to reach this 


caſe, and transfer the property from me to him. 


But in a paſſive ſenſe, unleſs it can be ſhown that 
the money can be more beneficently employed, his 
right is as complete, (though actively he have not 
the ſame right, or rather duty, to poſſeſs himſelf 


„ 


of it), as if he had my bond in his poſſeſſion, or 


had ſupplied me with goods to the amount. 
- To this it has ſometimes been anſwered, . that 


there is more than one perſon, who ſtands in need 
of the money I have to ſpare, and of conſequence I 


mult be at libetty to beſtow it as I pleaſe.” By no 
means. If only one perſon offer himſelf to my 
| knowledge or ſearch, to me there is but one, 
Thoſe others that 1 cannot find, belong-to other 


1 man 0 aſſiſt (every man is in reality rich, wha 
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poor l. has more than his juſt occaſions demand), and not 
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1 


Idea of poli- 


tical juttice. | 


to balance their claims, and conduct myſelf accord» 


ingly. It is ſcarcely poſſible that two men ſhould 
| have an exactly equal claim, or that I ſhould be 
. equally certain reſpecting the n of che one as 


of the other. 


> It is therefore impoſlible 5 me to bee upon ,/ 


any man a favour; I can only do him right. What- 
ever deviates from the law of juſtice, though it 
ſhould be in the too much done in favour of ſome 
individual or ſome part of the general whole, is ſo 
much ſubſtracted from the general ſtock, o much 
. of abſolute injuſtice. _  - | 

The reafonings here alleged, are fuffeient, danny 
to eſtabliſh the competence of juſtice as a principle 
of deduction in all caſes of moral enquiry. They 
are themſelves rather of the nature of illuſtration 


and example, and, if error be imputable to them 
in particulars, this will not invalidate the general 
concluſion, the propriety of applying moral juſtice 
as a criterion in the inveſtigation of political truth. 


Society is nothing more than an aggregation of 
individuals. Its claims and duties muſt be the 


aggregate of their claims and duties, the one no 


more precarious and arbitrary than the other. What 
has the ſociety a right to require from me? The 


queſtion is already anſwered : every thing that it is 


my duty to do. Any thing more? Certainly not. 


Can it change eternal truth, or ſubvert the nature . 


of 


to me. If more than one perſon offer, I am obliged 
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| Ne 


of men and their actions? Can it make my duty OR l. 


conſiſt in committing intemperance, in maltreatin 8 
or aſſaſſinating my neighbour ? Again, what is it 
that the ſociety is bound to do for its members? 


Every thing that is requiſite for their welfare. But 
the nature of their welfare is defined by the nature 


of mind. That will moſt contribute to it, which 
expands the underſtanding, ſupplies i incitements to 


nan! 


* 


virtue, fills us with a generous conſciouſneſs of our 


independence, and were rer removes eng on 
-r our exertions. b 


Should it be e ce this it is nba he | 28 | 


power of any political ſyſtem to ſecure to us theſe 
advantages,” the concluſion will not be leſs incon- 
trovertible. -It is bound to contribute every thing 
it is able to theſe purpoſes. Suppoſe its influence 


in the utmoſt degree limited; there muſt be one 


method, approaching nearer than any other to the 
deſired object, and that method ought to be uni- 
verſally adopted. There is one thing that political 


| inſtitutions can aſſuredly do, they can avoid poſi- 


tively. counteracting the true intereſts of their ſub- 


jects. But all caprieious rules and arbitrary diſ- 


tinctions do poſitively eounteract them. There is 


ſecarcely any modification of ſociety but has in it 


fome degree of moral tendency. So far as it pro- 


ducees neither miſchief nor benefit, it is good for 
nothing. So far as it tends to the improvement of 


the RR it * to be een Wong 
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HIS 8 al — * 8 upon 
the long diſputed caſe of ſuicide, ©, Have B 


2 a a right to deſtroy myſelf in order to eſcape. from 


f 


0 


4 


Motives of pain or diftreſs?” Circumſtances that ſhould juſ- 


ſuicide. 


| 1. Eſcape 
| mow 2 


tify ſuch an action, can rarely occur. There are 
few ſituations that can exclude the poſſibility of 
future life, vigour and uſefulneſs. It will frequently 
happen. that the man, who once ſaw nothing be · 
fore him but deſpair, ſhall afterwards enjoy a long 
en of happineſs and honour. In the mean time 
, the power of terminating our own lives, is one of 
| the: faculties with which we are endowed ; and 
"" therefore, like every other faculty, is a ſubje& of 
moral diſcipline. In common with every branch 
of morality, it is a topic of calculation, as to the 74 
balance of good and evil to reſult, from its em- 
playment in any individual inſtance. We ſhould 
however be ſcrupulouſly upon our guard, againſt 
the deceptions that melanchuly and impatience are 

lo wall * to impoſe, We ould conſider 
thats 


* 


or nenn 


that, though the pain to be ſuffered by ourſelves is 
by no means to be overlooked, we are but one, 
and the perſons nearly or remotely intereſted in 
our poſſible uſefulneſs innumerable, Each man is 
but the part of a great ſyſtem, and all that he has, 
is ſo much wealth to be put to the account of the 
general ſtock. 5 

There is another caſe of ſuicide of more difficult 
eſtimation. What ſhall we think of the reaſoning 


of Lycurgus, who, when he determined upon a 


voluntary death, remarked, that all the faculties 
a rational being poſſeſſed were capable of being be- 


nevolently employed, and that, after having ſpent 


his life in the ſervice of his country, a man ought, 
if poſſible, to render his death a ſource of addi- 
tional benefit?” This was the motive of the ſui- 


cide of Codrus, Leonidas and Decius. If the ſame 
motive prevailed in the much admired ſuicide of _ 


Cato, and he were inſtigated by reaſons purely be- 
nevolent, it is impoſſible not to applaud his in- 


rention, eyen if · he were miſtaken in the applica- 


tion. The difficulty is to decide whether in any 


inſtance, the recourſe to a voluntary death, can 
overbalance the uſefulneſs to by een 


. twenty years of additional life. 9 
| Additional importance will be refleted upon is v 
aiſquiſition, if we remember that martyrs [partes] 
are ſuicides by the very ſignification of the term. 
They die for a teſtimony agb]. But that 
would be impoſſible, if their death were not to a 

certain 
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certain degree a. voluntary action- W ma aſ- 


, fate, before we can draw any coneluſion from it in 
flavour of the cauſe they eſpouſed. They were de- 
| termined to * mather- than W 3 on 
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Appendix, 17 may be4 proper in this dne to beſtow 5 a mo- 


No. II. 


1 men''s conſideration upon the trite, but very 
5 . important caſe of duelling. A ſhort refleAtion will | 


ſuffice to ſet it in its true light. 


by barbarians for the gratification of revenge. It 


3 i was probably at that time thought a very happy 


project, for reconciling the e . . 
with the gallantry of courage. 555 To's 


„ But in this light it is now n; given up. 


Men of the beſt underſtanding who lend it their 
ſanction, are unwillingly induced to do ſo, and en- 
gage in ſingle combat WR that their 1 0 


3 et c c 
4: TRE In 


ſume that it was poſlible for them to avoid this 


In 


or bukLLINO. 3 0h 


In examining this ſubje& we muſt proceed-upon 
one of two ſuppoſitions. Either the lives of both 


the perſons to be hazarded are worthleſs, or they 
are not.. In the latter caſe,.the queſtion anſwers ĩt- 


ſelf, and cannot ſtand in need of diſcuſſion. Uſeful 
lives. are not to be. hazarded, from a view to the 
partial and contemptible obloquy that may be an- 
nexed to the refuſal of ſuch a duel, that i is, to an 
act virtue. N 


When the duelliſt tells me, that he, and the per- 


| Jon that has offended him, are of no poſlible worth 
to the community, I may reaſonably conclude that 


he talks the language of ſpleen. But, if I take him 
at his word, is it to be admitted, though he cannot 


benefit the community, that he ſhould injure it? 
What would be the conſequence, if we allowed 


ourſelves to aſſail every one, that we thought 
worthleſs in the world? In reality, when he talks 


this language, he deſerts the ground of vindicating 
his injured honour, and ſhows that his conduct is 


that of a vindictive and brutaliſed ſayage. ; 
« But the refuſing a duel is an ambiguous action. 


Cowards may pretend principle to ſhelter them- 
ſelves from a danger they dare not meet.” 


This is partly true and partly falſe. - There are 
few actions indeed that are not ambiguous, or that | 
with the ſame general outline may not proceed from 
different motives. But the manner of doing them, 


Will . ſhow the bringipts, from which they 


wins. 
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or DUELLING. | 
He, that would break through a received cuſtom 


— he believes it to be wrong, muſt no doubt 
arm himſelf with fortitude. | The point in which we 


principally fail, is in not accurately underftanding 


our own intentions, and taking care beforehand to 
purify ourſelves from every alloy of weakneſs and 


error. He, who comes forward with no other idea 


but that of rectitude, and who exprefles, with the 


 fimplicity and firmneſs which conviction never fails 
to inſpire, the views with which he is penetrated, 


is in no danger of being miſtaken for a coward. If 
he hefitate, itis becauſe he has not an idea perfectly 


clear of the ſentiment he intends to convey. If he 


be in any degree embarraſſed, it is becauſe he has 
not a feeling, ſufficiently generous and intrepid, of 


tze demerit of the action in which hei Is urged. to 


* 


If courage have any intelligible nature, one of ita 
principal fruits muſt be the daring to ſpeak truth at 
all times, to all perſons, and in every poſſible ſitu- 


ation in which a well informed ſenſe of duty may 


reſcribe it. What is it but the want of courage 


\ that ſhould prevent me from ſaying, © Sir, I will 
not accept your challenge. Have I injured you? 


I will readily and without compulſion repair my 


| injuſtice to the uttermoſt mite. Have you miſcon- 
ſtrued me? State to me the particulars, and doubt 
not that what is true I will make appear to be true. 


I ſhould be a'notorious criminal, were I to attempt 


| "own life, or aſſiſt you in an attempt upon mine. 


What | 
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What compenſation will the * of the world 
make, for the recollection of ſo vile and brutal a 


proceeding ? There is no true applauſe, but where 


the heart of him that receives it, beats in uniſon. 
There is no cenſure terrible, while the heart repels 
it with conſcious integrity. I am not the coward, 
to do a deed that my ſoul deteſts, becauſe I cannot 
endure the ſcoffs of the miſtaken. Loſs of reputa- 
tion is a ſerious evil. But I will act fo, that no 


man ſhall ſuſpe& me of irreſolution and ouſillani- ö 
mity.“ He that ſhould firmly hold this language, 


and act accordingly, would ſoon be OR 


every diſhonourable i LS” 
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OF THE BAVALITY OP " MANKIND. 


W 


| Pha equality. — Objection — Arſe ders. — Moral - 


Equality. — How ai — Previnct of Political 
af C * . | | 


HE be of <a as n in the 
preceding chapter, proceed upon the aſſump- 
tion of the equality of mankind. This equality is 


either phyſical or moral. Phyſical equality may be 
conſidered, either as it relates to the * of the 


body, or the faculties of the mind. 
"This part of the * has been expoſed to ends 


and 
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nOOK-1L: aud objection. It has been faid, * that the reverſe 


I of this equality is the reſult of our experience. 
Among the individuals of our ſpecies, we actually 
: ind that there are not two alike. One man is 
ſtrong, and another weak. One man is wiſe, and 
another fooliſh. All that exiſts in the world of the 
inequality of conditions, is to be traced to this as 
their ſource. The ſtrong man poſſeſſes power to 
ſubdue, and the weak ſtands in need of an ally to 
protect. The conſequence is inevitable: the equa- 
lity of conditions is a chimerical aſſumption, neither 
poſſible to be reduced i into practice, nor Sale, | 
iet it could be ſo reduced.” ” 
Anſwers. U pen this ſtatement two obſervations are to 0 | 
made. Firſt, this inequality was 1n its origin infi- 
nitely leſs, than it is at preſent, | In the uncultivated |} 
ſtate of man, diſeaſes, effeminacy and Iuxuty were | 
little known; and, of conſequence, the ſtrength of | 
every one, much more nearly approached to the 
ſtrength of his neighbour, In the uncultivated 
ſtate of man, the underſtandings of all were limited, 
their wants, their ideas and their views nearly upon 
Ie was to be expected that, in their firſt 
departure from this ſtate, great irregularities would 
introduce themſelves; and it is the object of ſub- 
ſequent wiſdom and i mee to mitigate theſe 
uregulanties.. 8 
8 Secondly, notwi ichſtanding ** e cM 
4 have been made upon the equality of mankind, 
„* rent nod; ene . remains. Theie =: 
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= ki no ſuch diſparity among. the human race, as to 
enable one man to hold ſeveral other men in ſub- 
jection, except ſo far as they are willing to be ſub- 
ject. All government is founded in opinion. Men 

at preſent live under any particular form, becauſe 

they conceive it their intereſt to do ſo. 
indeed of a community or empire, may be held in 


ſubjection by force; but this cannot be the per- 
ſonal force of their deſpot; it muſt be the force of 


another part of the community, who are of opinion 
that it is their intereſt to ſupport his authority. 


Deſtroy this opinion, and the fabric which is built 


upon it falls to the ground. It follows therefore 
that all men are eſſentially in m # | 


for the phyſical equality. 0 


The moral equality is ſtill leſs open to a 

By moral equality I underſtand, the 

3 propriety of applying one unalterable rule of juſtice 
to every caſe that may ariſe. 
queſtioned, but upon arguments that would ſubvert 


the very nature of virtue. Equality,” it has 


been affirmed, © will always be an unintelligible 


fiction, ſo long as the capacities of men ſhall be 


unequal, and their pretended claims have neither 


One part 


This cannot be 


guarantee nor ſanction by which they can be in- 


forced .“ But f es! is ſufficiently intelli- 


3 * . On a 1 nous awions tous les memes Arbits. 


| gibl | 


Ji Ruere : 
te que ceft que les mi mes droits, od il y a intgalift de talent ou de 


force, & nulle garantie, nulle fangion. 3 W * 
Cdnirique, p. 34. ny 
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3 gible in its own nature, abſtratedly from the con- 


ſideration whether it be or be not reduced into 


practice. Juſtice has relation to beings endowed 
with perception, and capable of pleaſure and pain. 


Now it immediately reſults from the nature of 


' ſuch beings, independently of any arbitrary conſti- 
tution, that pleaſure is agreeable and pain odious, 
pleaſure to be deſired and pain to be diſapproved. 

It is therefore juſt and reaſonable that ſuch"beings 
| ſhould contribute, ſo far as it lies in their power, 


to the pleaſure and benefit of each other. Among 


pleaſures, ſome are more exquiſite, more unalloyed 


and leſs precarious than others. It is juſt that theſe | 


ſhould be preferred. 
From theſe ſimple PTY we may dedvce the 


55 | Wer equality of mankind. We are partakers of 


a common nature, and the ſame cauſes that contri- 
bute to the benefit of one, will contribute to the 
benefit of another. Our ſenſes and faculties are of 


the fame denomination. - Our pleaſures and pains 
will therefore be alike. We are all of us endowed ' 


with reaſon, able to compare, to judge and to in- 
fer. The i improvement therefore, which is to be | 
. deſired fot one, is to be deſired for another. We 
ſhall be provident for ourſelves, and uſeful to each 


other, in proportion as we riſe above the ſphere 


of prejudice. The ſame independence, the ſame 
freedom from any ſuch reſtraint, as ſhould pre- 
vent us from giving the reins to our own under- 


ſtanding, or from uttering, upon all occaſions, what- 


. 
— 
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provement of all. There are certain opportunities 
and a certain ſituation moſt advantageous to every 
human being, and it is juſt that theſe ſhould be 
communicated to all, as nearly as the general et eco- 
nomy will permit. 
There is indeed one ſpecies of moral inequality, 
parallel to the phyſical inequality that has been al- 
ready deſcribed. The treatment to which men 


their virtues. That country would not be the ſeat 
of wiſdom and reaſon, where the benefactor of his 
ſpecies was regarded with no greater degree of * 
complacence than their enemy. But in reality this 


diſtinction, ſo far from being adverſe to equality in 


ever we think to be true, will conduce to the im- 


are entitled, is to be meaſured by their merits and 
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Poe of 
political 
juſtice. 


3 any tenable ſenſe, is friendly to it, and is accord- 
— _ + ingly known by the appellation of equity, a term 

- derived from the ſame origin. Though in ſome. | 
f ſenſe an exception, it tends to the ſame purpoſe to | 
p| - which the principle irſelf i is indebted for its value. 

d 9 It is calculated to infuſe into every boſom an emu- 
— lation of excellence. The thing really to be deſired, 

de is the removing as much as poſſible arbitrary diſ- 
e tinctions, and leaving to talents and virtue the field 
ch of exertion unimpaired. We ſhould endeavour to 
re afford to all the ſame opportunities and the ſame 
me encouragement, and to render juſtice the common 

re · intereſt and choice, 

er- It ſhould be obſerved, that the object of this 
jat- chapter, is barely to preſent a general outline of the 


ver ä . Gs principle 
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principle of equality. The practical inferences that 
flow from it, muſt remain to be detailed . ſub- 
+ heads of enquiry. 


4 


CHAP. lv. 


— 


OF PERSONAL VIRTUE AND DUTY. 


Of virtuous action. Of a virtuous agent. Capacity 


—IN inanimate ſubſtances —in man. — Inference. — 
Of benevolent error. Nature of vice. — Illuſtra- 
tions. Mutability of the Principle of belief. Com- 
 plexity in the operation of motives. Deduction.— 
he. duty. It is never our duty to do Wrong. 


"HERE are two ſubjects, of the vimaſd dent 
"ance to a juſt delineation of the principles of 


ſociety, which are, on that account, entitled to a 
ſeparate examination; the duties incumbent on 


men living in ſociety, and the rights accruing to 


them. Theſe are merely different modes of ex- 


appear in the ſequel. 


preſſing the principle of juſtice, as it ſhall happen 
to be conſidered in its relation to the agent or the 
patient. Duty is the treatment I am bound to be- 
ſtow upon others; right is the treatment I am en- 
titled to expect from them. This will mae ar 
Firſt, of perſonal virtue and = 

Virtue, like every. other term of general ſcience, 


— 


acinar” may 
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* may be underſtood either abſolutely, or as the qua- 
 lfication and attribute of a particular being: in 
other words, it is one thing to enquire whether an 


action i is virtuous, and another to enquire whether 


a man is virtuous. The former of theſe queſtions is 
confiderably ſimple ; the latter is more complex, 
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and will require an examination of ſeveral circum | 


ſtances, before it can be ſatisfactorily determined. 
In the firſt ſenſd] would define virtue to be any- 

action or actions of an intelligent being, proceeding 

from kind and benevolent intention, and having a 


tendency to contribute to general happineſs. I Thus 
defined, it diſtributes itſelf under two heads; and, 
in whatever inſtance either the tendency or the in- 
_ tention is wanting, the virtue is incomplete. An 


Of virtuous 
action. 4 


action, however pure may be the intention of the 


agent, the tendency of which is miſchievous, or 
which ſhall merely be nugatory and uſeleſs in its 


character, is not a virtuous action. Were it other- 


wiſe, we ſhould be obliged to concede the appella- 


tion of virtue to th moſt nefarious deeds of bigots, 


perſecutors and religious aſſaſſins, and to the weak- 


eſt obſervances of a deluded ſuperſtition. Still leſs 


does an action, the conſequences of which ſhall be 
ſuppoſed to be in the higheſt degree beneficial, but 
which proceeds from a mean, corrupt and degrad- 
ing motive, deſerve the appellation of virtue. A 


virtuous action is that, of which both the motive 


and the tendency concur. to excite our . 


bation. 
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gad, action to that of the agent. Before We Can decide 
Of a virtu- 


o gen. upon the degree in which any man is entitled to be 
denominated virtuous, we muſt compare his per- 
formance. with his means. | It is not enough, that 

his conduct is attended with an overbalance of good 

intention and beneficial reſults. If it appear that 

1 he has ſcarcely produced the tenth part of that be- 

neſfit, either in magnitude or extent, which he was 

capable of producing, it is only in a very limited 
ſenſe that he can be conſidered as a virtuous man. 

, | Capacity: / What i is it therefore, we are led to enquire, that | 

: conſtitutes the capacity of any man? Capacity is an 

idea produced in the mind by a contemplation of 

_ oP the aſſemblage of properties in any ſubſtance, and 

: „ the uſes to which a ſubſtance ſo circumſtanced may 

in inani= be applied. Thus à given portion of metal, may 

dance: be formed, at the pleaſure of the manufacturer, into 

. various implements, a knife, a razor, a ſword, a 

dozen of coat · buttons, &c. This is one ſtage of 
capacity. A ſecond is, when it his already received 
ie form of a knife, and, being diſmiſſed by the 
315 Eee falls into the hands of the per ſon 

| | who intends it for his private uſe. | By this perſon 

it may be devoted to purpoſes, beneficial, pernicious 

or idle.— To apply theſe conſiderations to the na- 

ture of a human being. 
ain We are not here enquiring reſpecting the capa- 
eity of man abſolutely ſpeaking, but of an indivi- 

dual; the performer of a given action, or the per- 

| fon 
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bon Who has engaged in a certain ſeries of conduct. 
In the ſame manner therefore as the knife may be 


applied to various purpoſes at the pleaſure of its 


poſſeſſor, ſo an individual endowed with certain 


qualifications, may engage in various purſuits, ac- 


cording to the views that are preſented to him, and 
this motives that actuate his mind. 


Human capacity however, is a ſubject. 3 8 
with greater ambiguity than the capacity of inani- 


mate ſubſtances. Capacity aſſumes ſomething as 
fixed, and enquires into the temporary polls 
of theſe permanent qualities. But it is eaſier. to 
define, with tolerable preciſion, the permanent qua- 
lities, of an individual knife, for example, than of 
an individual man. Every thing in man may. be 
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ſaid to be in a ſtate of flux; he is a Proteus whom 5 | 


we know not how to detain. That of which I am. 


capable, for inſtance, as to my conduct to-day, falls 


extremely ſhort of that of which I am capable, as 


to my conduct in the two or three next enſuing: 
years. For what I ſhall do to-day 1 am dependent 
upon my ignorance in ſome things, my want of 
practice in others, and the erroneous habits I may 
in any reſpect have contracted. But many of theſe 


diſadvantages may be ſuperſeded, when the queſ- 
tion is reſpecting what I ſhall produce in the two 

or three next years of my life. Nor is this all. 

Even my capacity of to-day, is in a great degree 


determinable by the motives that ſhall excite me. 
| When. a man is placed in circumſtances of a very: 
„ 5 ſtrong 
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ſtrong and impreſſive nature, he is frequently found 
to poſſeſs or- inſtantaneouſly to acquire, capacities 


which neither. he nor his neighbours previouſly ſuſ- 


pected. We are 6bliged however in the deciſions 


of morality to {::bmit to theſe uncertainties. .. It is 
only after having formed the moſt accurate notions 
we are able reſpecting the capacity of a man, and 


comparing this capacity with his performance, that 


we can decide, with any degree of ſatisfaction, whe- 
ther he is entitled to the appellation of virtuous. 


There is another difficulty, which adheres to this 
queſtion, - Is it the motive alone that we are enti · 
tled to take into conſideration, when we decide upon 
the merits of the individual, or are we obliged, as 
in the caſe of virtue abſolutely taken, to conſider 
both the morives and the tendency of his conduct? 
The former of theſe has been frequently aſſerted. 
But the aſſertion is attended with ſerious difſiculties. 
Firſt, vice as it is commonly underſtood, is, ſo 


far as regards the motive, purely negative. Io 


virtue it is neceſſary, that it proceed from kind and 


benevolent intention; but malevolence, or a diſpo- 


fition to draw a direct gratification from the ſuffer- 
ings of others, is nat neceſſary to vice, It is ſuffi- 
cient:that the agent regards with neglect thoſe be- 


nevolent conſiderations which are allied to general 


good. This mode of applying the terms of morality, 
ſeems to ariſe from the circumſtance, that, in eſli- 


mating the merits of others, we reaſonably. regard 


the actual benefit or miſchief that is prodyced as 
5 5 the 
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the principal point; and conſider” the: diſpoſition 
that produces it, merely as it tends to inſure to us — 
A continuation of benefit or injury. 45 
Secondly, actions in the higheſt degree perten, Tllufira« | 
to the public, have often proceeded from motives 
: uncommonly conſcientious. The moſt determined 
political aſſaſſins, Clement, Ravaillac, Damiens and 
Gerard, ſeem to have been deeply penetrated'with 
anxiety for the eternal welfare of mankind; For 
= theſe objects they ſacrificed their eaſe, and chear- 
fully expoſed themſelves to tortures and death. 
Benevolence probably had its part in lighting the 
fires of Smithfield, and pointing the daggers! ß 
Saint Bartholomew: The authors of the Gunpow«  _ 
der Treaſon were, in general, men remarkable' for 
the ſanctity oF their lives, and Us auſterity of f 
manners. n 
The nature hat of retake, or of . 
perſevering enterpriſe in general, ſeems ſcarcely to 
have been ſufficiently developed by the profeſſors 
of moral enquiry. Nothing is more difficult, than „ 
for a man to recommend with enthuſiaſm, char | 
which he does not think. intrinficalty admirable. 
Nothing 1 is more difficult, than for a man to en- 
gage in an arduous undertaking, that he does 4 
not perſuade himſelf will in ſome way be'exten. - = 
fively-uſeful. When archbiſhop Becket fet himſelf - i 
againft the whole power of Henry the ſecond, and 
| bore every ſpecies of contumely with an unalter- 
able ſpirit, we may eaſily diſcaver the haughtineſk 
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00 1 of the prieſt, the inſatiable ambition that delighted 


| Wt to ſet its ſoot upon the neck of kings, and the im- 

mameeaſurable vanity. that ſnuffed with tranſport the 

incenſe of an adoring multitude; but we may ſee 

nmnuith equal evidence, that he regarded himſelf as the 

| champion of the . cauſe of God, and expected the 

| crownof martyrdom in a future ſtate... as 
 Munbility Precipitate and ſuperficial judges conclude, that} |; 


of the prin- 
eiple of be- be who iĩmpoſes upon others, is in moſt caſes aware 


85 of the deluſion himſelf. But this ſeldom happens. : 
5 Self. deception i is of all things the moſt. eaſy. , Who- 
ever ardently | wiſhes to find a propoſition true, may 

be expected inſenſibly to veer towards the opinion 

that ſuits his inclination. It cannot be wondered 

at, by him who conſiders the ſubtlety of the human 

mind x, that belief ſhould ſcarcely ever reſt upon 

tte mere baſis of evidence, and that arguments are 
always viewed through a deluſive medium, magni - 

fying them into a or diminiſhing. them to no- 


Her | thing. . 3+ 6754 
pra paul In the He manner as the _ of our opi- 
ration of nions are complicated, ſo are the motiyes to our 
BT actions. It is probable that no wrong action is 

| perpetrated from motives entirely pure. It is pro- 
bable that conſcientious aſſaſſins and perſecutars, 
haue ſome mixture of ambition or the love of fame, 
and ſome feelings of animoſity and ill will, But the 
deception they put upon themſelves may never- 
theleſs be complete. They ſtand es at A 
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bar of their own examination; and their inj urious 
conduct, if conſidered under the head of motive 


only, is probably as pure, as much of that conduct 


which falls with the beſt title under the dnn, 
tion of virtu. bt 
For, thirdly, thoſe actions of x mn; which tend to 


_ Increaſe the general happineſs, and are founded in 


the pureſt motives, have ſome alloy in the cauſes 
from which they proceed. It has been ſeen, that 


' BOOK: 
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| the motives of each ſingle action, in a man already . 


arrived at maturity, are innumerable “: into this 
mixture it is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed, that ſomething 
improper, mean, and inconſiſtent with that impar- 
tial eſtimate of things which is the true foundation 
of virtue, will not inſinuate itſelf. It ſeems rea- 
ſonable to believe, that ſuch actions, as are known 
moſt admirably to have contributed to the benefit 
of mankind, have ſprung from views, of all others 


the leaſt adulterated. But it cannot be doubted 


that many actions, conſiderably uſeful, and to a 


great degree well intended, have had as much alloy 


in their motive, as other actions which, ſpringing. 
from a benevolent cons have: * — 
ly detrimental. © 

From all theſe a it been 1 if 
we were to adjuſt the ſtandard of virtue from in- 
_ \ tention alone, we ſhould reverſe all the received 
ideas reſpecting it, giving the palm to ſome of the 


> peſts of mankind, at the expence of others, 
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— | wh have been no-contemptible benefadtors. In. | 
= tention nv doubt 1 is of the eſſence of virtue. But 
| it will not dd alone. In deciding the merits of 
others, we are bound, for the moſt part, to proceed 
in the ſame manner, as in deciding the merits of 
7 inanimate ſubſtances. The turning point is their 
1 utility. Intention is of no further value than as it 
8 leads to utility: it is the means, and not the end. 
We ſhall overturn therefore every principle of juſt 
_ reaſoning,/if we beſtow our applauſe upon the moſt 
miſehievous of mankind, merely becauſe the miſ- 
chief they produce ariſes from miſtake ; or if we 
regurd them in any other light, than we would an 
engine of deſtruction and miſery, chat is vonſtrutt. 
"I ed of very coſtly materials. 
of The reaſonings of the early part of U this addi 
upon the ſubject of virtue, may equally be applied 
7 toelucidate the term duty. Duty is that mode of 
action on the part of the individual, which conſti- 
| | tates'the beſt poſſible application of his capacity to 
l me general benefit. The only diſtinction to be 
\. | | raade, between what was there addaced upon the 
- | | ſubje& of perſonal: virtue, and the obſervations 
which moſt aptly apply to the conſideration of 
duty, conſiſts in this: that, though a man ſhould 
in ſome inſtances neglect the beſt application of his 
capacity, he may yet be entitled to the appellation 
of virtuous ;; but duty is uniform, and requires of 
us that beſt application:1 m wer 3 — 
| ſents itſelf. : 
Ir is never This way of conidering the ae bite us 
| with 
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0 the ſolution of a queſtion, which has been Cap 


= to be attended with conſiderable difficulty. 
Is it my duty to comply with the diQaates of my 
erroneous conſcience ? Was it the duty of Everard 
Digby to blow up king James and his parliament 
with gunpowder ? - Certainly. not. Duty is the 
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> application of capacity to the real, not imaginary, - 
benefit of mankind, It was his duty to entertain a 


ſincere and ardent deſire for the improvement and 


happineſs of others. With this duty he probably 


complied. But it was not his duty to apply that 
deſire to a purpoſe, dreadful, and pregnant with in- 
exhauſtible miſchief. With the prejudices he en- 


tertained, perhaps it was impoſſible for him to do 


otherwiſe. But it would be abſurd to ſay that it 


vas his duty to labour under prejudice. Perhaps: it 


will be found that no man can in any inſtance act 

otherwiſe than he dpes*. But this, if true, will not 
annihilate the meaning of the term duty. It has 
already been ſeen, that the idea of capacity and the 
beſt application of capacity, is equally. intelligible 
of inanimate ſubſtances. © Duty is a ſpecies under 
this generical term, and implies merely the beſt 


application of capacity in an intelligent being, whe- 
ther that application originate in a ſelf- moving 


power, or in the-irreſiſtible impulſe of motives and 
conſiderations preſented to the underſtanding. To 
talk of the duty of doing wrong, can anſwer no 
other purpoſe than to take away all preciſion and 
mant from language. ' 

OT; * Book1V, Chap. ; 
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Aae rights 3 eme of 3 unli- 


. mited. —Objeftion.— Conſequences of the doctrine of 


active rights. —Admonition conſidered.— Rights of 
am 1 we ri Tous irrefrage 


HE nee * man have, like many other poli- 
tical. and moral queſtions, furniſhed a topic 


of eager and pertinacious diſpute, more by a con- 


Fuſed and inaccurate ſtatement of the ſubject of 
enquiry, than by any conſiderable en attach- 
ed to the ſubject itſelf. | 

The real or ſuppoſed rights of man are of two 
| Kinds, active and paſſive; the right in certain caſes 
to do as we liſt; and the right we poſſeſs to the 
forbearance or 8 of other men. 

The firſt of theſe a juſt philoſophy will probably 
induce us univerſally to explode. 

There is no ſphere in which a human being can 


be ſuppoſed to act, where one mode of proceeding 


will not, in every given inſtance, be more reaſona- 


ble than any other mode. That mode the being 
1s bound by every N of juſtice to purſue. 


Morality 


'Of RIGHTS, 


' Morality is nothing elſe but that ſyſtem, which 

| teaches us to contribute upon all occaſions, to the 
extent of our power, to the well-being and happi- 
neſs of every intellectual and ſenſitive exiſtence. u 


But there is no action of our lives, which does not 
in ſome way affect that happineſs. Our property, 
our time, and our faculties, may all of them be made 
to contribute to this end. The periods, which 
cannot be ſpent in the active production of happi- 


neſs, may be ſpent in preparation. There is not 


one of our avocations or amuſements, that does not, 
by its effects, render us more or leſs fit to contri- 
bute our quota to the general utility. If then every 
one of our actions fall within the province of mo- 
rals, it follows that we have no rights in relation to 
the ſelecting them. No one will maintain, that we 


have a TIO to Wee en the e of mo- 


rality. 


It has been oblerves by natural philoſophers, that 


a ſingle grain of ſand-more or ln in the ſtructure 
of the earth, would have produced an infinite va- 
riation in its hiſtory. If this be true in inanimate 
nature, it is much more ſo in morals. The en- 


counter of two perſons of oppoſite ſexes, ſo as to 


lead to the relation of marriage, in many caſes ob- 
viouſly depends upon the moſt trivial circumſtances, 


any one of which being changed, the relation would 
not have taken place. Let the inſtance be the fa- 


ther and mother of 'Shakeſpear. If they had not 
been e ; Shakeſpear would never have been 


born. 
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born. If any accident had happened. to the wife 
during her pregnancy, if ſhe had on any day ſet 


her foot half an inch too far and fallen down. a 


flight of ſtairs, if ſhe had turned down one ſtreet 
- inſtead of another; through which, it may be, 


ſome hideous object was paſling, Shakeſpear might 


never have come alive into the world. The deter- 
mination of mind, in conſequence of which the 


child contracts ſome of his earlieſt propenſities, 
: which call out his curioſity, induſtry and ambition, 


or on the other hand leave him unobſerving, indo- 
lent and phlegmatic, i is produced by circumſtances 
ſo minute and ſubtle, as in few inſtances to have 


been made the ſubject of hiſtory. The events 


which afterwards produce his choice of a profeſſion 
or purſuit, are not leſs precarious. Every one of 
theſe incidents, when it occurred, grew out of a 
ſeries of incidents that had previouſly taken place. 
Every thing is connected in the univerſe. If any 
man aſſerted that, if Alexander had not bathed in 
the river Cydnus, Shakeſpear would never have 


written, it would be impoſſible to prove that his 


_ aſſertion was untrue. | 
To the inference we are deducing from this 


ſtatement of facts, it. may be objected, © that it is 
true that all events in the univerſe are connected, 


and that the moſt memorable revolutions may de- 
pend for their exiſtence upon trivial cauſes; but it is 


impoſſible for us to diſcern the remote bearings 
and ſubtle influences of our own actions; and by 


i. FED what 
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\ what we cannot diſcern it can never be redbiiied of BOOK. IT. 
us to regulate our conduct.“ This is no doubt — 
true, but its force in the nature of an objection will 
be taken away, if we conſider, firſt, that, though- - 
our ignorance will juſtify. us in neglecting that | 
which, had we been better informed, we ſhould 
have ſeen to be moſt beneficial, it can ſcarcely be x 
conſidered as conferring on us an abſolute right to. 
incur that neglect. Secondly, even under the li- 
mited powers of our diſcernment, it will ſeldom 
happen to a man eminently conſcientious and bene- 
volent, to ſee no appearance of ſuperiority, near or 
remote, direct or indirect, in favour of one ſide of 
any alternative propoſed to his choice, rather than 
| the other. We are bound to regulate ourſelves by 
| the beſt judgment we can exert. Thirdly, if any 
ting remain to the active rights of man after this 
deduction, and if he be at liberty to regulate his 
conduct in any inſtance, independently of the dic- 
tates of morality, it will be, firſt, an imperfect, not 
an abſolute right, the offspring of ignorance and 
imbecility; and, ſecondly, it will relate only to ſuch 
inſignificant matters, if ſuch there be, as, after the 
beſt exerciſe of human judgment, cannot be diſ- 
cerned to have the remoteſt relation to the happi- | 
neſs of mankind. Egg, | 


Few things have cbarrdnsd more to Sa Confe= 

the energy and virtue of the human ſpecies, than dhe — 1 

$ the ſuppoſition that we have a right, as It has been ans. 
"S » | phraſed, to do what we will with our own. It is 


2 VOI. 1. ö Y M : : _ thus EY 15 bh a 
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300K 1. + thus that the miſer, who accumulates to no end 


- 


that which diffuſed would have conduced to the 
welfare of thouſands, that the luxurious man, who 
wallows in indulgence and ſees numerous families 
around him pining in beggary, never fail to tell us 
of their rights, and to ſilence animadverſion and 
_=_ the cenſure of their own minds, by obſerv- 
ing, © that they came fairly into poſſeſſion of their 
wealth, that they owe no debts, and that of conſe- 
quence no man has authority to enquire into their 
private manner of diſpoſing of that which apper- 
tains to them.” We have in reality nothing that 
is ſtrictly ſpeaking our own. We have nothing 
that has not a deſtination preſcribed to it by the 
Immutable voice of reaſon and juſtice ; and reſpect- 
ing which, if we ſuperſede that deſtination, we do 
not entail upon ourſelves a certain portion of guilt. 
As we have a duty obliging us to a certain con- 
duct reſpecting our faculties and our poſſeſſions, ſo 
our neighbour has a duty reſpecting his admonitions 
and advice. He is guilty of an omiſſion in this 
point, if he fail to employ every means in his power 
for the amendment of our errors, and to have re- 
courſe for that purpoſe, as he may ſee occaſion, to 
the moſt unreſerved animadverſion upon our pro- 
penſities and conduct. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe that 


| Certain points are eſpecially within. my province, 


and therefore he may not afford me, invited or un- 
invited, his aſſiſtance in arriving at a right deciſion. 
He! is bound to form the beſt n he is able, 

reſpeQing 
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reſpecting every circumſtance that falls under his boo H. 
CHAP. v. 
obſervation ; what he thinks, he 1s bound to declare 8 
to others; and, if to others, certainly not leſs tothe 
party immediately concerned. The worſt conſe- 
+ quences, through every rank. and department of 
life, have ariſen, from men's ſuppoſing their per- 
ſonal affairs in any caſe to be ſo facred, that every 5 
one, except themſelves, was bound to be blind and EY 
dumb in relation to them. | 
The ground of this error has been a propenſity, | 
to which we are frequently ſubje&, of concluding = 
from the exceſs to the thing itſelf. Undoubtedly 
our neighbour is to be directed in his animadver- 
ſions, not by a ſpirit of levity and impertinence; 
bur by a calculation of the eventual utility. Un- 
doubtedly there is one perſon who muſt, in almoſt 
all inſtances, be the real actor, and other perſons 
may not, but with caution and ſober reflection, 
_ occupy his time with their ſuggeſtions as to the 
conduct he ought to purſue. There is ſcarcely 
any tyranny more groſs, than that of the man who 
ſhould perpetually intrude upon us his crude and 
half-witted advices, or who, not obſerving when, 
in point of ſtrength and clearneſs, he had done 
juſtice to his own conception, ſhould imagine it 
to be his duty to repeat and preſs it upon us with- 8 
out end. Advice perhaps requires above all 
things, that it ſhould be adminiſtered with ſimpli- 
city, difintereſtedneſs, kindneſs * . 
x0 return. * 
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BOOK FR. It has been affirmed by the zealous advocates of 
— liberty, that princes and magiſtrates have no. 


kings: - Tights;” and no poſition can be more incontro- 


vertible. There is no ſituation of their lives that 
has not its correſpondent duties. There is no 
. power intruſted to them, that they are not bound 
11 3 to Exerciſe excluſively for the public good. It is 
range that perſons adopting this principle, did 
= - not go a ſtep further, and perceive that the ſame re- 
| ſtrictions were applicable to ſ ubjects and citizens. 
2 EF” + It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that, if individu- 
- als have no rights, neither has ſociety, which poſs/ 
'ſeſles nothing but what individuals have brought 
into a common ſtock. The abſurdity of the com- 
mon opinion, as applied to this ſubject, is ſtill 
more glaring, if poſſible, than in the view in which 
we have already conſidered it. According to the 
-uſual ſentiment, every club aſſembling for any civil 
purpoſe, ever congregation of religioniſts aſſem- 
bling for the worſhip of God, has a right to eſta- 
bliſh any proviſions or ceremonies, no matter how 
ridiculous or deteſtable, provided they do not in- 
terfere with the freedom of others. Reaſon = =. 
_ proſtrate at their feet; they have a right to trample | 
upon and inſult her as they pleaſe. It is in the 
* _ ſame ſpirit we have been told, that every nation has 
a right to chooſe its form of government, An 
- - acute and original author was probably. miſled by 
,: vulgar phraſcology on this ſubject, when he aſ- 


- ferted, that, e at a time when neither the people 
8 of 
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of France nor the national aſſembly 1 were troudling BOOK u. 
themſelves about the affairs of England or the — 
Engliſh parliament, Mr. Burke's conduct was un- my 
pardonable in commencing an EY attack „ 
upon them“.“ | ö 

It is, no doubt, the ieribchle reſult of human | 
imperfection, that men and ſocieties of men ſhould 
model their conduct by the beſt judgment they are 
able to form, whether that judgment be ſound or 
erroneous. But, as it has- been before ſhown that - - 
it cannot be their duty to do any thing detrimental 
to the general happineſs, ſo it appears with equal 
evidence that they cannot have a right to do fo. | 
There cannot be a more abſurd propoſition, than 
that which affirms the right of doing wrong. A 
miſtake of this ſort, has been attended with the 
moſt pernicious conſequences in public and poli- 3 
tical affairs. It cannot be too ſtrongly inculcated, „„ 

that ſocieties and communities of men are in a 

caſe empowered to eſtabliſn abſurdity and injuſtice ; 6 

that the voice of the people is not, as has ſome- 

times been ridiculouſly afferted, © the voice of 


: truth and of God;” and that univerſal _—_ -..' | 
: cannot convert wrong into right, The moſt i in- > 
2 ſignificant individual ought to hold himſelf free to : 

. animadvert .upon the decifions of the moſt auguſt. 

n aſſembly ; and other men are bound in juſtice to 

7 liſten to him, in proportion to the ſoundneſs of his ; 

be reaſons, and the ſtrength of his remarks, and not * 
„1 r 
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| EL IT. for any acceſſory advantages he may EM from 
| _ rank or exterior importance. The moſt crowded 
| 1 * or the moſt venerable ſenate, cannot make 
1 done propoſition to be a rule of juſtice, that was not 
ſubſtantially ſo, previouſly to their decifion. They 
aan only interpret and announce that law, which 
_ derives its real validity from a higher and leſs 
mutable authority. If we ſubmit to their deci- 
ſions in caſes where we are not convinced of their 
| rectitude, this ſubmiſſion is an affair of prudence 
—_ -/- only; a reaſonable man will lament the emergence, 
| | while he yields to the neceſlity. If a congregation 
| | of men agree univerſally to cut off their right 
—_ . - hand, to ſhut their ears upon free enquiry, or to 
il 1 affirm two and two upon a particular occaſion to 
| be ſixteen, in all theſe caſes they are wrong, and 
ought unequivocally to be cenſured for uſurping 
an authority that does not belong to them. They 
ought to be told. Gentlemen, you are not, as in 
the intoxication of power you have been led to 
imagine, omnipotent ; there is an authority greater 
than yours, to which you are bound aſſiduouſiy to 
conform yourſelves.” No man, if he were alone 
in the world, would have a right to make amt 
impotent or miſerable. 
So much for the active nights af man, which, 
if there be any . cogency in the preceding argu- 
0 ments, are all of them ſuperſeded and rendered 
ren. null by the ſuperior claims of juſtice. His paſſive 
| — Tights, when freed from the ambiguity that has 
1 x kt n 
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In the firſt place he is ſaid to have a right to life 


and perfonal liberty. This propoſition, if admit- 
ted, muſt be admitted with great limitation. He 
has no right to his life, when his duty calls him to 


reſign it. Other men are bound [it would be im- 


proper in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, upon the ground of 
the preceding explanations, to ſay they have a 


right] to deprive him of life or liberty, if that 


ſhould appear in any caſe to be indiſpenſibly ne- 


ceflary to prevent a greater evil. The paſſive 


ariſen from the 4 improper mixture and cab en z. BOOK u. 
ing of theſe two heads, will n be found 
liable to little controverſy. 


CHAP. V. 
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rights of man will be beſt underſtood from the fol- 


1 elucidation. 


Every man has a certain ſphere of diſcretion, Of diſcre- | 

which he has a right to expect ſhall not be in- g 
fringed by his neighbours. This right flows from. 
the very nature of man. Firſt, all men are fallible: / 


no man can be juſtified in ſetting up his judgment 
as a ſtandard for others. We have no infallible 
judge of controverſies; each man in his own ap- 


prehenſion is right in his deciſions; and we can 


find no ſatisfactory mode of adjuſting their jarring 


pretenſions. If every one be deſirous of impoſing 
his ſenſe upon others, it will at laſt come to be a 


controverſy, not of reaſon, but of force. Secondly, 


even if we had an infallible criterion, nothing | 


would be gained, unleſs it were by all men recog- 


2 as ſuch. T1 were fecured againſt the poſſi- 
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bility of miſtake, miſchief and not good would 
accrue, from impoſing my infallible truths upon 
my neighbour, and requiring his ſubmiſſion- indes: 


\ pendently of any - conviction I could produce in“ 


his underſtanding. Man is a being who can never 


N be an object of juſt approbation, any further. than 
he is independent. He muſt conſult his own rea- 


ſon, draw his own concluſions, and conſcientiouſly | 
conform himſelf to his ideas of propriety... With- 


out this, he will be neither active, nor alen. 
a nor reſolute, nor generous. 5 


For theſe two reaſons it is neceſſary, that 3 | 
man ſhould ſtand by himſelf, and reſt upon his 


own underſtanding. For that purpoſe each muſt 


have his ſphere of diſcretion. No man muſt en- 
croach upon my province, nor I upon his. He 
may adviſe me, moderately and without pertina- 
ciouſneſs, but he muſt not expect to dictate to me. 
He may cenſure me freely and without reſerve; 
but he ſhould remember that I am to a& by my 


deliberation and not his. He may exerciſe a re- 


publican boldneſs in judging, but but he muſt not be 
peremptory and imperious in ee ee Force 
may never be reſorted to, but in the moſt extraor- 
dinary and imperious emergency. I. ought to 


exerciſe my talents for the benefit of others; but 


; that exerciſe muſt be the fruit of my own con- 


viction; no man muſt attempt to preſs me into 
the ſervice. I ought to appropriate ſuch .part of 
the fruits of the earth, as by. apy, accidgns comes 

into 
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into my poſſeſſion, and is not neceſſary to my be- 
nefit, to the uſe of others; but they muſt obtain 
t from me by argument and expoſtulation, not by 
violence. It is in this principle, that what is com- 


_ monly called the right of property is founded. 


Whatever then comes into my poſſeſſion, without 


violence to any other man, or to the inſtitutions of 


BOOK IL. 
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ſociety, is my property. This Property, it appears a 


by the principles already laid down, I have no right 


to diſpoſe of at my caprice; every ſhilling of it is 
appropriated by the laws of morality; but no man 
can be juſtified, in ordinary caſes at leaſt, in for- 
cibly extorting it from me. When the laws of 
morality ſhall be clearly underſtood, their excel - 
lence univerſally apprehended, and themſelves ſeen 
to be coincident with each man's private advan- 


tage, the idea of property in this ſenſe will remain, 
but no man will have the leaſt deſire, for purpoſes 


of oſtentation or luxury, to pales more 2 * 


neighbours. Ai 

A ſecond branch of the paſfive\right of man, 
- dds in the right each man poſſeſſes to the af- 
ſiſtance of his neighbour. This will be Er elu- 
cidated hereafter | 
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Foundation of virtue. — Human actions regulated: 
I. by the nature of things. —2. by pgſitive inſtitu- 
tion. Tendency of the latter : 1. to excite virtue. 


Is equivocal character in this reſpect.— 2. to in- 
form the judgment. lis inaptitude for that purpoſe. 
Province of conſcience conſidered. — Tendency of 
an interference with that province —Unſuitableneſs 
7 puniſhment—either to impreſs new ſentiments— 
or to W old. TL eee 5 | 
TD * . chat the wet eſſential of thoſe + 
rights which conſtitute the peculiar ſphere ap- 
propriate to each individual, and the right upon 


which every other depends as its baſis, is the right 


of private judgment. It will therefore be of uſe to 
ſay ſomething diſtind ly on this head. i 


Jo a rational being there can be but one rule of 


coldu8; juſtice, and one mode of aſcertaining that 
rule, the exerciſe of his underſtanding. 


If in any inſtance I am made the mechanical 


_ inſtrument of abſolute violence, in that inſtance I 


fall under a pure ſtate of external ſlavery. If on 


the other hand, not being under the influence of 


__— compulſion, I am wholly prompted by 
A . | 


; - — % | L 5 5 
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ſomething that is frequently called hy that name, BOOK u. 
and act from the hope of reward or the fear of pu- Bb 
niſhment, the ſubjeQion. I ſuffer is doubtleſs leſs 1 Fs 7 
aggravated, but the effect upon my moral habits — 
_ be in a {till Higher degree injurious. | 7 
In the mean time, with reſpect to the conduct 1 
* obſerve upon ſuch occaſions, a diſtinction is 
to be made. Juſtice, as it was defined in a pre- 
ceding chapter, is coincident with utility. I am * 
myſelf a part of the great whole, and my happineſs 
is a part of that complex view of things by which 
Juſtice is regulated. The hope of reward therefore, 
and the fear of puniſhment, however wrong in 
- themſelves; and inimical to the improvement of the 
mind, are motives which, ſo long as they are re- 
ſorted to in ſociety, muſt and ought to have ha 
influence with my mind. | . 
_ There are two deſcriptions of tendency that may Human se- 


ins to any action, the tendency which it poſ- e 1 
ſeſſes by the neceſſary and unalterable laws of ex- of things: 1 
iſtence, and the tendency which reſults from the 
arbitrary interference of ſome intelligent being. 
The nature of happineſs and miſery, pleaſure and . 
pain, is independent of poſitive inſtitution. It is --—» 
immutably true, that whatever tends to procure a [! 
balance of the former is to be deſired, and what- 
erer tends to procure a balance of the latter is to 
be rejected. In like manner there are certain fea==> @ + W 
tures and principles inſeparable from ſuch a being 1 
as man; there are cauſes which, in their operation NY 


-F 
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the latter: 


Seren upon him, are in their own nature generative of 


— Pleaſure, and ſome of a pleaſure more excellent |. 
_ Gan others. Every action has a reſult which may 
be ſaid to be peculiarly its own, and which will 
5 3 follow upon it, unleſs ſo far as it may hap- 
pen to be n by the _— of other and 
SP — cauſes. | . 


\ 


2. bypoſi- The tendency of nee Abtes is f two 

tive inſtitu- 

n. un. to furniſſi an additional motive to the prac- 

Deeper tice of virtue or right; and to inform the under- 

ſtanding, as io what actions are right, and what 

actions are wrong. Much cannot be ſaid in com- 

mendatien of either of theſe tendencies. : 

2, wexcite :-\ Firſt, poſitive inſtitution may furniſh an addi- 

Its equivo- tional motive to the practice of virtue. I have an 

is opportunity of eſſentially contributing to the ad- 

vantage of twenty individuals; they will be bene; 
fited, and no other perſons will ſuſtain a material 

injury. I ought to embrace this opportunity. 
Here let us ſuppoſe poſitive inſtitution to interfere, 


„ and to annex ſome great perſonal reward to the 


| diſcharge of my duty. This immediately changes 
te nature of the action. Before, I preferred it 
| © * for its intrinſic excellence. Now, ſo far as the po- 
fitive inſtitution operates, I prefer it, becauſe ſome 
perſon has arbitrarily annexed to it a great weight 
_ of ſelf-intereſt. But virtue, conſidered as the qua- 
tity of an intelligent being, depends upon the diſ- 
poſition with which the action is accompanied. 
1 a — inſtitution then, this very action, 
Which 
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to the agent, become vicious. The vicious man! 
would before have neglected the advantage of theſe WM 
2 twenty individuals, becauſe he would not bring a Bk . 
A. o* 4+.4 < 
certain inconvenience or trouble upon himſelf. . . 5, 
The ſame man, with the ſame difpoſition, will now hoot. 1 
promote their renne, becauſe his own welfare 
is concerned in it. | Twenty, other things equal, LE 
is twenty times better than one. He that is not 
governed by the moral arithmetic of the cafe, or 4 a 
who acts from a diſpoſition directly at war with- + 
that arithmetic, is unjuſt *, | „. In other words, moral | 
improvement will be den in proportion as: © To | 
we are expoſed to no other influence, than that of 
- the tendency which belongs to an action by the 
neceſſary and unalterable laws of exiſtence. This 
' is probably the meaning of the otherwiſe vague 
and obſcure principle, chat we ſhould do good, 
regardleſs of the conſequences” and by that other, 
e that we may not do evil, from the proſpect of 
good to reſult from it.” The caſe would have 
been rendered ſtill more glaring, if, i inſtead of the 
welfare of twenty, we had ſuppoſed the welfare f 
millions to have been concerned. In reality, we. 
ther the diſparity be ee or ſmall, the inference 
muſt be the ſame. + . 
Secondly, poſitive dn may enn alle 2. to inform 


the judg- . | 
_ underſtanding, as to what actions are right, and und 0 1 


Its inapti- 


| ny ations are wrong. Hete R may be of us. wde for that 


ATR 7 purpoſe. 
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20K TT. 8 to us to reflect upon the terms underſtand 
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and information. Underſtanding, particularly 
as it is concerned with moral ſubjects, is the per- 
cipient of truth. This is its proper ſphere. | In- 
formation, ſo far as it is genuine, is a portion 
detached from the great body of truth. You in- 
form me, that Euclid aſſerts the three angles of 


a plane triangle to be equal to two right angles.” 


Still I am unacquainted with the truth of this pro- 
poſition. © But Euclid has demonſtrated i it. His 
demonſtration has exiſted for two thouſand years, 
and, during that term, has proved ſatisfactory to 
every man by whom it has been underſtood,” I 
am nevertheleſs uninformed. The knowledge of 
truth, lies in the perceived agreement or diſagree- 
ment of the terms of a propoſition. So long as I 
am unacquainted with the middle term by means 
of which they may be compared, ſo long as they 
are incommenſurate to my underſtanding, you may 
have furniſhed me with a principle from which 1 


may reaſon truly to further conſequences; but, as 


to the principle itſelf, I may ſtrictly be aid to o 
nothing. 


Every propoſition has an intrinſic A of its 


own. Every conſequence has premiſes from which 


it flows; and upon them, and not upon any thing 
elſe, its validity depends. If you could work a 
miracle to prove, © that. the three angles of a tri- 


angle were equal to two right angles, I ſhould 
ſtill know, that the propoſition had been either 


1 
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true or falſe previouſly to the exhibition of the 


miracle; and that there was no neceſſary connec - 
tion between any one of its terms and the miracle 


| exhibited. The miracle would take off my atten- 
tion from the true queſtion, to a queſtion altogether 


different, that of authority. By the authority ad- 


duced I might be prevailed on to yield an irregu- 


lar aſſent to the propoſition 3: but I could not pro- 
perly be ſaid to perceive its truth. 


But this is not all. If it were, it might perhaps 


be regarded as a refinement foreign to the concerns 


of human life, Poſitive inſtitutions do not content 


themſelves with requiring my aflent to certain pro- 
poſitions, in conſideration of the teſtimony by 
which they are inforced., This would amount to 
no more, than advice flowing from a reſpectable 
quarter, which, after all, I might reject, if it did 
not accord with the mature judgment of my own 


underſtanding. But in the very nature of theſe 
inſtitutions there is included a ſanction, a motive 


either of puniſhment or reward, to\induce me to 
obedience. „ RS 


It is commonly ſaid, this 1 taten 


© ought to leave me free in matters of conſcience, 


but may properly interfere with my conduct in 
civil concerns.” But this diſtinction ſeems to 


have been very lightly taken up. What ſort of 


moraliſt muſt he be, whoſe conſcience is ſilent as 5 


to what paſſes in his intercourſe with other men? 


Such a een proceeds upon the * 
6 ä 
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pf an inter- 
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Vince. 
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«that it is of great conſequence ce I bow to 
the eaſt or the weſt ; whether I call the obje& of 
my worſhip Jehovah or Alla; whether 1 pay a 
prieſt in a furplice or a black coat. Theſe are 
points in which an honeſt man ought to be rigid 


5 and inflexible. But as to thoſe other, whether he 


mall be a tyrant, a ſlave or a free citizen; whether 
de ſhall bind himſelf with multiplied oaths impoſ- 
fible to be performed, or be a rigid obſerver of 
truth ; whether he ſhall ſwear allegiance to a king 
de jure or a king de facto, to the beſt or the worſt 
of all poſſible governments; reſpecting theſe points 


he may ſafely commit his conſcience ro the keep- 


ing of the civil magiſtrate.” In reality, by as many 


Inſtances as I act contrary to the unbiaſſed dictate 
of my own judgment, by ſo much I abdicate the 


moſt valuable part of the character of man. 

Tam fatisfied at preſent, that a certain conduct, | 
ſuppoſe it be a rigid attention to the confidence of 
private converſation, is incumbent on me. You 


tell me, © there are certain caſes of ſuch peculiar 


emergency as to ſuperſede this rule.” Perhaps 1 


think there are not. If I admit your propofition, 


a wide field of enquiry is opened, reſpecting what 
caſes do or do not deſerve to be confidered as ex- 


ceptions. It is little likely that we ſhould agree 


reſpecting all theſe caſes. How then does the law 
treat me, for my conſcientious diſcharge of what I 
conceive tobe my duty! ? Becauſe I will not turn 


; informer „ it may be, I think an infamous 


4 | 0 character) 
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character) a ainſt my molt valued friend, the la 
aàccuſes me of AM of treaſon, felony, or mut 
der, and perhaps hangs me. I believe a certain 
individual to be a confirmed villain and a, moſt 
dangerous member of ſociety, and feel it to be 
my duty to warn others, perhaps the public, againſt 
the effect of his vices. Becauſe T'publiſh what I, 
know to be true, the law'convitts me of libel, n 
dalami magnatum, and crimes of 1 know not what 
complicated denomination. © 

Tf the evil ſtopped here, it would be wall: If I 
Gy ſuffered a certain calainity, ſuppoſe death, I 
could endure it. Death has hitherto been the 


common lot of men, and I expect, at ſome time or 


other, to ſubmit to it. Human ſociety muſt, ſooner 
or later, be deprived of its individual members, 
whether they be valuable, or whether they be in- 


conſiderable. But the puniſhment acts, not only 


retroſpectively upon me, but proſpectively upon 
my contemporaries and countrymen. . My neigh- 


bour entertains the ſame opinion reſpecking the 


conduct he ought to hold, as 1 did. The execu- 
tioner of public juſtice howevel interpoſes with a 


powerful argument, to convince him that he has | 


miſtaken the path of abſtract rectitude. 

What ſort of converts will be produced by this 
\ unfeeling logic? „I have deeply reflected,“ ſup- 
| poſe, * upon the nature of virtue, and am con- 
vinced that a certain proceeding is incumbent on 


me. But the hangman, ſupported by an act of 


For, bs N parliament, 
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\CHAP. vi. 

— my opinion to his dictum, my action becomes mo- 

© ified, and my character alſo. An influence like 
this, is inconſiſtent with all generous magnanimity 
of ſpirit, all ardent impartiality i in the diſcovery of 


truth, and all inflexible perſeverance. i in its aſſer- 


tion. Countries, expoſed to the perpetual inter- 


ference of decrees, . inſtead of arguments, exhibit \ 
within their boundaries the mere phantoms. of | 
men. We can never judge from an obſervation | 
of their inhabitants, what men. would be, if they 
knew of no appeal hom the tribunal of conſcience, 
and if, whatever they once they dared to ſpeak, 
: and dared to act. 
| At preſent there will perhaps occur to the ma- 
jority of readers, but few inſtances of laws, which 
may be ſuppoſed to interfere with the conſcientious 
diſcharge of duty. ' A conſiderable number will 
occur in the courſe of the preſent enquiry. More 
would readily offer themſelves to a patient reſearch. 
5 Men are ſo ſucceſsfully reduced to a common 
4 ſtandard by the operation of poſitive law, that, i in 
N moſt countries, they are capable of little more than, 
| like parrots, repeating what others have ſaid. This © pf 
uniformity 3 is capable of being produced in two 
ways, by energy of mind and indefatigableneſs of 
enquiry, enabling a conſiderable number to pene- 
trate with equal ſucceſs into the receſles of truth; 
and by pufillanimity of. temper, and a frigid indif- 
ference to right and wrong, produced by the pe- 
of 1 nalties 
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ſuppoſe, © which though wrong in itſelf, I believe 


nalties which are ſuſpended over ſuch as ſhall diſ- 500K H. 
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intereſtedly enquire, and communicate and a& wy. 


— 


upon the reſult of their enquiries. It is eaſy to 


perceive which of theſe, is the cauſe of the unifor- 

mity that prevails 1 in the preſent inſtance. Ws | 
One thing more in inforcement of this impor- 

tant conſideration. * I have done ſomething,” 


to be right; or I have done fomething which 1 
uſually admit to be wrong; but my conviction 
upon the ſubject is not ſo clear and forcible, as to 
prevent my yielding to a powerful temptation.” ? 


There can be no doubt, that the proper way of 


conveying to my underſtanding a truth of which I 
am ignorant, or of impreſſing upon me a firmer 
perſuaſion of a truth with which I am acquainted, 

is by an appeal to my reaſon, Even an angry ex- 
poſtulation with me upon my conduct, will but 
excite ſimilar paſſions in me, and cloud, inſtead. of 
illuminate, my underſtanding. There is certainly | - 
a way of expreſſing truth, with ſuch benevolence 
as to command attention, and ſuch evidence as to g | 


inforce conviction in all caſes whatever. : 25 
Puniſhment inevitably excites in the ſufferer, either to 


impreſs new 


and ought to excite, a ſenſe of injuſtice. Let its ſentiments z 

purpoſe be, to convince me of the truth of a po- 

fition, which I at preſent believe to be falſe. It is 

not, abſtractedly conſidered, of the nature EA + * 

argument, and therefore it cannot begin with pro- | 

Wong conviction. Puniſhment is a comparatively 
Na gs; _ ſecious 
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3 name; z but is in reality nothing more than 
— force put upon one being, by another. who happens 

„do be ſtronger., But ſtrength apparently does, not 
Fo” Senſtitute juſtice. The caſe of puniſhment, in 
the view in which we now conſider it, is the caſe 


9 5 6 f you and me differing i in opinion, and your tell- 


5 * ig ee that you, muſt; be right, ſince you have 
2 more brawny Arma. or have applied your mind 


more to the ac Wansuing All i in your, FER + than J 


75 | haves... LY F 1746 : dan 9c 
or to . ; But. let us ſuppoſe, © that. I am. 5 0 
ſtrengthen 33 CK + 
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their underſtanding, to be a confeſſion of imbe- 
llity. He that has, recourſe to it, would have no 
2 occaſion. for this expedient, if he were ſufficiently 
wau e, acquainted with the powers, of that truth, it is his 
. to communicate. 3 there be any man who, 
in ſuffering, puniſhment, i is not conſcious of injury, 
. he YE have had bis mind 2 0 ede by 


* . | both we 0 in proportion. to 5 5 foundyeſs. of 
| | 
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11 chere be any truth tte ' wnqueſtionable 1 chan 


the reſt, it is, that ev Ty mart is boun to the ex- 


ertion of his faculties in the diſcovery of Tight, 


and'to the carrying into effect all the right with 
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which he is acquainted, | It may be granted, that 


an infallible ſtandard, A f could be ancdbeted, 


would be conſiderably benefitial, | But this infal- 
lible ſtandard itſelf would be of little uſe in hu- 


man affairs, unleſs it had the property of reaſon- 


ing as well as deciding, of enlightening the mind 


as well as conſtraining the body. 


If a man be in 


ſome caſes obliged to prefer his own judgment, he 


is in all caſes obliged to conſult that judgment, 
before he can determine whether the matter in 


queſtion be of the ſort provided for or no. So 
that from this reaſoning it ultimately appears, that 
the conviction of a man's individual underſtand- 
- ing, is the only legitimate principle, impoſing on 
him the duty of adopting any ſpecies of conduct. 
Such are the genuine principles of human ſo- 


ciety. Such would be the unconſtrained con- 


dition of its members, in a ſtate, where every in⸗ 
* 
dividual within the ſociety, and every neighbour | 


without, was capable of liſtening with ſobriety to 
the dictates of reaſon. 


We ſhall not fail to be 


_ univerſal 


> 


impreſſed with conſiderable regret, if, when we 
deſcend to the preſent mixed characters of man- 
kind, we find ourſelves obliged in any degree to 
; ban Fr from ſo ſimple and grand a principle. The 
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vox IT. A | univerſal exerciſe of private judgment is a doc- 

* trine ſo unſpeakably beautiful, that the true poli- 

_ tician will certainly feel infinite reluctance i in ad- 

45 mitting the idea of interfering with it. A prin- 

_ * - _ eipal object in the ſubſequent ſtages of enquiry, 

Al Will be to diſcuſs the emergency of the caſes, that 
BE - * be * to demand this eee. | 
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The abit Ate — r/t hypotheſis 5: coverniens 
4A founded in fuperior ftrength.— Second hypotheſis > 
government jure divino. — Third, hypotheſis: the 
facial contra&t.—The jir/t hypotheſis examined. 
The ſecond. —Criterion of divine by. a 1. Nan N 
; archal de Tn n b | 3 
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general delineation of the principles of 1 „ | 


tional ſociety, itis proper that we, in the next place; "= 2 
proceed to the topic of government. Ro 

It has hitherto been the perſuaſion of communi - 4 
* 4 ties- 


* 
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K* pxum. ties of men in all ages and countries, that there are 
— occaſions, in which it becomes neceſſary, to ſuper- 
ſede private judgment, for the ſake of public good, 
and to control the acts of the individual, by an act 
| to be performed in the name of the whole. 
Ii 2 EE [Previouſly to our deciding upon this queſtion, it 
will be of advantage to enquire into the nature of 
government, and the manner in which this control 
* be exerciſed, with the ſmalleſt degree of vio- 
lence and uſurpation in regard to the individual. 
This point being determined, will aſſiſt us finally to 
. aſcertain, both the quantity of evil which govern- 
ment in its beſt form involves, and the urgency 
of the caſe which has been POO to demand its 
ce. 1 £40 f 
here can be little ground t to o queſtion the . 
ſity, and conſequently the juſtice, of force to be, in 
ſome caſes, interpoſed between individual and indi- 
vidual. Violence is ſo prompt a mode of deciding 
- differences of opinion and, contentions of paſſion, 
; = there will infallibly be ſome perſons who will 
$ reſort to. this mode. How is their violence to be 
| _.. repreſſed, or prevented from being accompanied | - 
occaſionally with the moſt. tragical effects? Vio- 
lence muſt neceſſarily be preceded by an opinion of 
the mind dictating that violence; and, as he who 
firſt has. reſort. to force inſtead of argument, ig un 
queſtionablj erronecus, the beſt, and mat deſirable 
"op of correcting him, 1 is by. convincing him of 
his e But ws e fl the caſe, when , for 
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example, a dagger is pointed to my own beat n nevus; | | 
that of another, may be ſuch as not to afford time CALL ⁶ 
for expoſtulation. Hence 8 propriety: and nd 4 


- of deſence. \ DR 
ls not defence n ſins wel W „„ 
community, againſt a foreign enemy, or the contu. 
macy of its own members? This is perhaps the - 
moſt forcible view, in which the argument in favour 
of the. inſtitution. of government has yet been 
placed. But, waving this queſtion for the preſent, 
the enquiry now propoſed is, if action on the part 
of the community ſhould in any inſtance be found __: 
requiſite, in what manner is it proper or juſt that 
the force, acting in behalf of the lc ſhould | 


| be organiſed? A, "5 
There are three e chat have when wei Firt hype. 
|  cigalily; maintained upon this ſubject. Firſt, the —.— 1 
ſyſtem of force, according to which it is affirmed, — hay - 
„that, inaſmuch as it is neceſſary that the great mo of 1 
maſs. of mankind ſhould be held under the ſubſe e-. 
tion of compulſory reſtraint, there tan be no other — _ 
criterion of that reſtraint, than the power of the N 7 f 
individuals who lay claim to its exerciſe, the found. | | | 
; ation of which power exiſts, i in the unequal degrees $ 
Fe in which corporal ſtrength, and intellectual ſaga» 1 
3 city, are diſtributed among mankind. 7 EEE Te, F 
3 There is a ſecond claſs of reaſoners, ws PRs 4. Scand by i1 
- the origin of all goyernment from divine right, and bene. 
t WM affiem,'* that, a8 men derived their exiſtence from OY 2 9 
= 8 Infinite renter: at fulkifa are n ſubje& to 
3 hed - kn- - 
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focial con- 


hypotheſis 
eximined, 


Eriterion 7 
givine right: 
J. patriar- 
Chal de- 
ſcent : 
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"bits providential care, and of conſequence owe alle · 
„ Fance to their civil governors, as to a power which 78 
he has thought fit to ſet over them. 91 

The third ſyſtem is that which has deen moſt 
uſually maintained by the friends of equality and 
juſtice ; the ſyſtem, according to which the indivi- 


Auals of any ſociety, are ſuppoſed to have entered 
into a contract with their governors or with each 
other, and which founds the authority of | pang 
nn in the conſent of the governed. | 


The two firſt of theſe hypotheſes may eaſily be* 


diſmiſſed. That of force appears to proceed upon 
the total negation of abſtract and immutable juſ- 


tice, affirming every government to be right, that 
is poſſeſſed of power ſufficient to inforce- its de- 
crees. It puts a violent termination upon all poli- 


tical ſcience; and is calculated for nothing further, 


than to perſuade men, to ſit down quietly under 


their preſent diſadvantages, whatever they may be, 


and not exert themſelves to diſcover a remedy for 
the evils they ſuffer. 'The ſecond hypotheſis is of 
an equivocal nature. It either coincides with the 
firſt, and affirms all exiſting power to be alike of 


divine derivation ; or it muſt remain totally uſeleſs, 


till a eriterion can be found, to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
governments -which are approved by God, from 
thoſe which cannot lay claim to that ſanction. The 
eriterion of patriarchal deſcent will be of no avail, 


till the true elaimant and rightful heir can be diſ- 
covered. If we make n and * the teſt of 
| Ty 5 1 5 God 8 


God's approbation, this hypotheſis will be liable to nook ur, 
little objection; but then on the other hand little — 


rightful government. 


on the one hand, from reaſon and demonſtration on 
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troduced diyine right into the argument, will yet 
readily grant, that a government which can be 
ſhown to be agreeable to . and nn is a 


will be gained by it, ſince thoſe who have not in- f 


The third hypotheſis Jon a more careful 
examination. If any error have inſinuated itſelf 
into the ſupport of truth, it becomes of particular 
conſequence to detect it. Nothing can be of more 
importance, than to ſeparate prejudice and miſtake 


the other. Wherever they have been con founded, 

the cauſe of truth muſt neceſſarily be the ſuffere. 
That cauſe, ſo far from being injured by a diſſo. 

lution of the unnatural alliance, may be expeted * 


to derive from that diſſolution a ſuperior . of 
prolperie 40g DIR: 
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See , are the contracting parties E 
AI bat is the form of engagement! — Over how 
long a period does the contract extend? To how 
great: a variety of propoſitions + ?—Can it extend to 
"Jaws bereafter to be made? Addreſſes of ee 
 emfulered—Power of a aan a 

no 00!!! " 
| N the firſt flatement of the fil of a 
' ſocial contract various difficulties preſent 
themſelves. Who are the parties to this contra&? . 
For whom did they conſent, for themſelves only 
or for others ? For how long a time is this al 
tract to be conſidered as binding? If the conſent 
of every individual be neceſſary, in what manner is 
that conſent to be given? Is it to be tacit, or r de- 
clared in expreſs terms? 

Little will be gained for the ak of equality 
and juſtice, if our anceſtors, at the firſt inſtitution 
of government, had a right indeed of chooſing the 
| ſyſtem of regulations under which they thought 
proper to live, but at the fame time could barter 
| away the underſtandings and independence of all 
_ that came after them, to the lateſt poſterity. But, 
ti che contract muſt be renewed i in each ſucceſſive 

o n generation, 
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tion; what periods maſt be fed on for that 
purpoſe? And if I be obliged to ſubmit to the 


eſtabliſhed government till my turn comes to aſſent 


to it, upon what principle is that obligation found · 


ed f Surly not. upon the contract i into which my 
5 father entered before I was born? i i:oayrryd 
2 Setondly, hat i is the nature: of the N 


gonſequence of which I am to be reckoned a party 
tothe frame of any political conſtitution? It is 


But if this be true, an end is as effectually put to 


ell political ſcience, all diſcrimination of better and 
worſe, as by any ſyſtem invented by the moſt ſla- vat 
viſtr ſycophant. Upon this hypotheſis every go -) 
vernment that is quietly ſubmitted to, is a law | 
ful government, whether it be the uſurpatlon of bo 
Cromwel, or the ' tyranny of Caligula: Acquief- 
cence is frequently nothing more, than a choice on 
the part of the individual, of what he deems the 


leaſt evil. In many caſes it is notiſo much asthis, 
fince the peaſant and the artiſan; who form the 


bulk of a nation, however diſſatisfied with the go- 

vernment of their country, ſeldom have it in their 
3 power to tranſport themſelves to another. It is alſo 
to be obſerved upon the ſyſtem of acquieſcence, 
dhat it is in little agreement with the eſtabliſhed 
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What is the 
form : 
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uſually ſaid, © that acquieſcence is ſufficient ; and 
that this acquieſcence is to be inferred from my 
living quietly under the protection of the laws.” 
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opinions and practices of mankind. Thus what » 


| has been called the law of nations, lays' leaſt ſtreſs 


upon. 
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I Over how 
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does the con- 
tract extend? 
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or THE ser AL CONTRACT: 
gore nt. upon the allegiance of a foreigner tetuing amok K 


us, though his acquieſcence is certainly moſt com- 


plete; while natives removing into an uninhabited 
region are claimed by the mother country, and re- 
moving into à neighbouring territory are puniſhed 


by municipal law, if they take arms againſt the 


country in which they were born. But ſurely ac- 


aquieſcence can ſcarcely be conſtrued into conſent, 


while the individuals concerned, are wholly unap- 
priſed of the ue — to be reſted upon 
* 1 

Ae hs — . of the d6Arine of 
an original contract, has been aware of this diffi- 
culty, and therefore obſerves, that * a tacit conſent 


indeed obliges a man to obey the laws of any go- 


vernment, as long as he has any poſſeſſions, or en- 
joyment of any part of the-dominions of that go- 
vernment; but nothing can make a man a member 
of the commonwealth, but his actually entering 
into it by poſitive engagement, and expreſs promiſe 
and compact f.. A ſingular diſtinction! implying 
upon the face of it, that an aequieſcence, ſuch as 


has juft been deſcribed, is ſufficient to render a man 


amenable to the penal regulations of ſociety; but 
that his own conſent is neceſſary to envile him-to 


the privileges of a citizen. 


A third objed ion to the ſocial 1 will a | 
geſt uſelf, as ſoon as we attempt to aſcertain the 


„ Hume's Eſſays, Part II, Eſſay = | 
reale et * Book II, Chap. viii. $ 119, 122. 
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- extent of the obligation, even ſuppoſing it to hate 
been entered into in the moſt ſolemn. manner by 
every member of the community, Allowing that 


Jam called upon, at the period of my coming of 


age for example, to declare my aſſent or diſſent to 
any fyſtem of opinions or any code of practical i in- 


ſtitutes; for how long a period does this declaration 
bind me? Am] precluded from better information 
for the whole courſe of my life? And, if not for 


my whole life, why for a year, a weck or even an 


hour? If my deliberate judgment, or my real ſen; 
timent, be of no avail in the caſe, in what ſenſe 


can it be aflirmed that all lie Sen is 


founded i IN. conſent | 70 | } ares n 


1 


But the queſtion of ti time is not the = difficulty, 


If you demand my aſſent to any propoſition, it is 
neceſſary that the propoſition ſhould be ſtated ſim- 
ply. and clearly. So numerous are the varieties af 
human underſtanding, in all cafes where its inde- 


pendence and integrity are ſufficiently preſerved, 


that there is little chance of any two men coming 


to a preciſe agreement, about ten ſucceſſive propo : 


ſitions that are in their own nature open to debate. 


What then can be more abſurd, than to preſent to 


4 


me the laws of England in fifty volumes folio, and 


call upon me to give an honeſt and uninſſuenced 
vote upon their contents? 

But the ſocial contract, conſidered as the found - 
ation of civil government, requires of me more 
than this. I ain not only obliged to conſent to all 
. | | ” Þ the 
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or TE SOCIAL CONTRACT, | 
ths laws that are actually upon record, but: to all 
the laws that ſhall hereafter be made. It was under 
this view of the ſubject that Rouſſeau; in tracing 
the conſequences of the ſocial contract, was led to 
aſſert, that © the great body of the people, in whom 


the ſovereign authority reſides, can neither delegate 
nor reſign it. The eſſence of that authority,“ he 
adds, is the general will; and will cannot be re- 


preſented. It muſt either be the fame or another; 
there is no alternative. The deputies of the peo 
8 cannot be its repreſentatives; they are merely 

its attorneys. The laws which the community does 
not ratify in perſon, are no laws, are nullities“. * 

The difficulty here ſtated, has been endeavoured 
to be provided againſt by ſome late advocates for 
+  liberty;in®the way of addreſſes of adhefion ; ad- 
dreſſes, originating i in the various diſtricts and de- 
partments of a nation, and without which no regu- 
lation of conſtitutional importance is to be deemed 
valid. But this is a very ſuperficial remedy. The 
addreſſers of courſe have ſeldom any other alterna- 


ny than that woe: REVERT *hs of indiſcriminate | 


1 


* 4 La ee ne peat etre 8 par la ume 42 
gu elle ne peut Gre alience; elle conſiſte efſentiellement dans la vo- 
lontẽ gencrale, et Ia volonte ne ſe repreſente point : elle oft Ia meme, 
ou elle ef autre; il ) a point de milieu. Les deputcs du peuple 
ne ſont donc point ſes repreſentans, ils ne ſont que ſes commiſſaires; 
2s ne peuvent rien conclure definitivement. Toute loi que le peuple 


Den 1 na pas ratifice, eſt nulle; ce 1 eſt point une loi.“ 
Du Contrat Social, Liv. III. Chap. xv. | 
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or THE SOCIAL CONTRACT: _ 

Admiſſion or rejection. There is an infinite differ- don mm. | 

ence between the firſt deliberation, and the ſubſe- 22 b de on . 2 

quent exerciſe of a negative. The former is a real FP 3 g 

power, the latter is ſeldom more than the ſhadow 2. 

of a power. Not to add, that addreſſes are a moſt — 

| precarious atid .equivocal mode of collecting the 

I éſenſe of a nation. They are uſually voted in a | 

; tumultuous and ſummary manner ; they are car- 
. Tied along by the tide of party; and the ſignatures 0 | | 
g annexed to them are obtained by indirect and ae 
7 | cidental methods, while multitudes of byſtanders, = 

4 unleſs upon ſome extraordinary occaſion, remain | 

: ignorant of or indifferent to the tranſaction. | mn 
d Laſtly, if government be founded in the conſent power of a - 1 1 
K \ of the people, it can have no power over any indi- 1 y "Vp 
4. vidual by whom that conſent is refuſed. If a tacit 5 
15 conſent be not ſufficient, ſtill leſs can I be deemed 1 
> to have conſented to a meaſure upon which I put 
ed an expreſs negative. This immediately follows bf 
he || from the obſervations of Rouſſeau. If the people, - © 
** or the individuals of whom the people is % 
te tuted, cannot delegate their authority to a repre- = 
. ſentative; neither can any individual delegate his ma 
fon authority to a majority, in an aſſembly of which hne == 
3 is himſelf a member. That muſt ſurely be a ſin- +4: 
uple gular ſpecies of conſent, the external indications of 
res; which are often to be found, in an unremitting op-=  ' +» 11 
cuple || poſition in the firſt inſtance, and pe er * „„ 
3 in the ſeconds 8 5 1 — 
* 2 e 2 '. 
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the laws that ſhall hereafter be made. It was under 

this view of che ſubject that Rouffeau; in tracing 
the conſequences of the ſocials contract, was led to 
aſſert, that © the great body of the people, in whom 


| tze ſovereign authority reſides, can neither delegate 
LY nor reſign. it. The eſſence of that authority, he 
adds, is the general will; and will cannot be re- 


preſented. It muſt either be the fame or another; 
there is no alternative. The deputies- of the peo- 
ple cannot be its repreſentatives; they are merely 
its attorneys. The laws which the community does 
not ratify in perſon, are no laws, are nullities“ .“ 
The difficulty here ſtated, has been endeavoured 


to be provided againſt by ſome late advocates for 


+ liberty; in the way of addreſſes of adhefion ; ad- 
dreſſes, originating i in the various diſtricts and de- 
partments of a nation, and without which no regu- 
lation of conſtitutional importance is to be deemed 
valid. But this is a very ſuperficial remedy. The 


addreſſers of courſe have ſeldom any other alterna- 


tive, than that above alluded to, of indiſcriminate 
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* La:ſouverainets ne peut tre repreſentte, par Ia mime raiſon 


9 elle ne peut etre aliente ; elle confi fe efſentiellement dans la vo- 
Jonts gene rale, et 1a volontè ne ſe repreſente point: elle oft la meme, 
au elle eff autre; il y a point de milieu. Les deputes du peuple 
ne ſont donc point ſes repreſentans, ils ne ſont que ſes commiſſaires; 


Toute loi que Ie peuple 


* en perfoune 1 na pas ratifite, et null; ce 1 eſt point the Toi.” 


Du Contrat Social, Liv. III. Chap. IV. 
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| Admiſſion or rejection. There is an infinite differ- / 
. ence between the firſt deliberation, and the ſubſe- 
| quent exerciſe of a negative. The former is a real 
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of a power. Not to add, that addreſſes are a moſt 


tumultuous and ſummary manner; they are car- 
annexed to them are obtained by indirect and ac- 
ignorant of or indifferent to the tranſaction. 
Liſtly, if government be founded in the conſent 
vidual by whom that conſent is refuſed, If a tacit 


to have conſented to a meaſure upon which I put 
an expreſs negative. This immediately follows 


he from the obſervations of Rouſſeau. If the people, 
La- or the individuals of whom the people is conſti- 
te tuted, cannot delegate their authority to a repre- 
22 ſentative; neither can any individual delegate his 
* authority to a majority, in an aſſembly of which he 
* is himſelf a member. That muſt ſurely be a ſin 
yple gular ſpecies of conſent, the external indications of 


res; which are often to be found, in an unremitting op- 


euple poſition in the firſt rag and GY ſubs" 
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power, the latter is ſeldom more than the ſhadow 


precarious and equivocal mode of collecting the 
ſenſe of a nation. They are uſually voted in a 


ceidental methods, while multitudes of byſtanders, 
unleſs upon ſome extraordinary oecaſion, remain 


of the people, it can have no power over ahy indi- * 


conſent be not ſufficient, ſtill leſs can I be deemed 
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Fog Not the unden of ro 55 
lutely confidered, an evil—are of unfrequent nece/- 
LE Imperfett promiſes - unavoidable, Perfect 

© ' promiſes in ſome caſes neceſſary. —Obligation of pro- 

_ 5  miſer—af the fame dane as the: obligation not io 
_: "ovate another man's property—admits of . 
1 | RATS EOS | 


* 
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Hab. 111 58 * whole Wan of an 3 contract, 
* | 8 0 AEM. z 


reits upon the obligation under which we are 
WO .* conceived to be placed, to obſerve our promiſes. 
1 The reaſoning upon which it is founded, is, © that 
we have promiſed obedience to government, and 
therefore are bound to obey.” The doctrine of a 
ſoeial contract would never have been thought 


= worth the formality of an argument, had it not 
. A | \ been preſumed to be one of our firſt and paramount 
_— | - obligations, to perform our engagements. It may 

de proper therefore to enquire into the nature of 


1 | 555 this obligation. V 
; Promiſesnot |. And here the firſt 1 "A pF ile 


he founda- 
EEE 285 upon the principle of the doctrines already de- | 
18 ; livered *, is, that promiſes and ee are in no / 
ſenſe the foundation of oralen 5; ni n 


3 55 * Book U, Ch, II, &c. 5 
14115 5 8 
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; ; 7 II. g 7 
principle of virtue is an irreſiſtible deduction from — | 


et one man, and the ability of anoter 


to relieve them. It is not becauſe I have-promiſed, . *: _Þ 
that I am bound to do that for my neighbour, 7 
which will be beneficial to him, and not injuriouns 
to me. This is an obligation which ariſes out ß 
no compact, direct or underſtoodʒ and would ſtill 
remain, though it were impoſſible that I ſhould ex- 
perience a return, either from him or any other 
human being. It is not on account of any pro- ; 
miſe or previous engagement, that I am bound to OE 
tell my neighbour the truth. Undoubtedly one of 
/ | the reaſons why I ſhould do fo, i is, becauſe the ob- I 
F vious uſe of the faculty of ſpeech is to inform, and — #4 } 
p not to' miſlead. But it is an abſurd account of this A 
FI motive, to ſay, that my having recourſe to the fa- | 
0 | culty of ſpeech, amounts to a tacit engagement 
a that I will uſe it for its genuine purpoſes. . The 
2 true ground of confidence between man and man, 7 
2 is the knowledge we have of the motives by which . 
© the human mind is influenced; our perception, 
go that the motives to deceive can but rarely occur, 
of While the motives to veracity Os en the . e 
| ſtream of human actions ©45 _ 
l, This poſition will be made ſtill more incontro- | = 
le- vertible, if we beſtow a moment's attention upon 
no thequeſtion, Why ſhould we obſerve our promiſes ? a 


W 


The only rational anſwer that can be made is, be- _ 
cCuauſe it tends to the welfare of intelligent beings. = 
e * 
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eos m. But this anſwer is equally cogent, if ned t to any 
| — other branch of morality. It is therefore abſurd 
| to reſt the foundation of morality thus circuitouſly 
upon promiſes, when it may with equal propriety 
be reſted upon that from which promiſes themſelves 
| "| derive their obligation *. 
Again; when I enter into an engagement, I en- 
gage for that which is in its own nature conducive 
to human happineſs, or which is not ſo. Can my 
engagement always render that which before was 
1njurious, agreeable to, and that which was benefi. 
cial, the . of duty? Previouſly to my en- 
tering into a promiſe, there is ſomething which 1 
ought to promiſe, and ſomething which I ought not. 
Previouſly to my entering into a promiſe, all modes 
of action were not indifferent. Nay, the very op- 
polite of this is true. Every conceivable mode of 
action, has its appropriate tendency, and ſhade of 
, tendency, to benefit, or to miſchief, and conſe- 
quently its appropriate claim to be performed or 
1 avoided, Thus clearly does it appear that promiſes 
' | | - . and compaQts are not the foundation of morality. 
- are, able * Secondly, I obſerve, that promiſes are, abſolutely 5 
dered, an conſidered, an evil, and ſtand in oppoſition to the 
genuine and ann, eit of an intellectual 
nature. 
Juſtice has 8 ae to be the ſum af 
moral and political duty. But the meaſure of juſ- 
tice, is the uſeful or injurious characters of the men 


* Hume's ä * .. 


with 
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wal Whom Iam concerned ; the criterion of juſtice, 


is the influence my conduct will have upon the 


ſtock of general good. Hence it inevitably fol- 
lows, that the motives by which duty requires me 
to goyern my actions, mut be ſuch as are of gene. 


— a 
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ral application. a mw 


What is it then to which the obig ton of A 
promiſe applies? What I have promiſed, is what 1 
ought to have performed, if no promiſe had i inter- 


vened, or it is not. It is conducive, or not condu- 
to the generating of human happineſs. If ir 


ie former, then promiſe comes in merely as an 
additional inducement, in favour of that which, in 
the eye of morality, was already of indiſpenſible 


obligation. It teaches me to do ſomething from 4 


precarious and temporary motive, which ought to 


be done for its intrinſic recommendations. If 
therefore right motives and a pure intention are 


conſtituent parts of virtue, er are clearly at 


variance with virtue. 


But promiſes will not always come in reinforce - 
ment of that which was duty before the promiſe | 


was made. When it is otherwiſe, there is obviouſly 
a contention, between what would have been obli- 


gatory, if no promiſe had intervened, and what the 
promiſe which has been given, has a > apr]; to 


render obligatory. 
Nor can it with much cogency be alleged i in 


this argument, that promiſes may at leaſt aſſume an 


empire over things indifferent. There is nothing 


4 
„ 


B 983 8 which 
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| noox uL which is truly indifferent. All things in the uni- 


- 


- 


=” Ap 
| * 


— verſe are connected together It is true, that 


many of theſe links in human affairs, are too ſubtle 
to be traced by our groſſer optics. _ But we ſhould 
obſerve as many of them as we are able. He that 
ĩs eaſily ſatisfied as to the morality of his is conduct, 
will ſuppoſe that queſtions of duty are of rare oc- 


currence, and perhaps lament that there is ſo little 


within his ſphere to perform. But he that is an- 


' xiouſly alive to the inſpirations of virtue, will 


ſcarcely find an hour in which he cannot, by act 
or preparation, contribute to the general weal. If 
then every ſhilling of our property, and every 
faculty of our mind, have received their deſtina- 
tion from the principles of unalterable juſtice, pro- 
miſes have. ſcarcely an atom of ground upon which 
they can properly and legitimately, be called to de- 
cide. oh 6. 7 es» 

There is another conſideration of * weight 


in this caſe. Our faculties and our poſſeſſions are 


the means by which, we are enabled to benefit : 
others. Our time is the theatre in which only 
theſe means can unfold themſelves. _ There i is no- 
thing t the right diſpoſal of which is more ſacred. 
In order to the employing our facultics. and our 
poſſeſſions i in the \ way moſt conducive to the gene- 
ral good, we are bound to acquire all the informa- 
tion which our opportunities, enable us to acquire. 
Now one of the principal means of information, is 


by Sm II, Chap. v. p · EY oft 


"elle. 


— 
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term of years under my roof, and to employ to- 
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time. We muſt therefore devote to chat object Book Ul. 
CHAP. III. 

all the time our ſituation will allow. But we 

abridge, and that in the moſt eſſential point, the _ 21 | 

time of gaining information, if we bind ourſelves. 5 


to- day, to the conduct we will obſerve two 1 months 


hence. He who thus anticipates upon the ſtores 
of knowledge, is certainly not leſs improvident, 
than he who lives by en the ſtores . 
fortune. BO 

An active and conſcientious man will continu- 
ally add to his materials of judgment. Nor is it 
enough to ſay, that every man ought to regard his 


judgment as immature, and look forward with im- 


patience to the moment which ſhall detect his pre- 
ſent overſights. Beſide this, it will always happen, 
that, however mature the faculties of any indivi- 
dual may deſerve to be conſidered, he will be per- 
petually acquiring new information as to that re- ; 
ſpecting which his conduct is to be decided at ſome. | 
future period. Let the caſe be of an indentured © 

ſervant. Why ſhould I, unleſs there be ſomething 

in the circumſtances obliging me tg ſubmit to this 
diſadvantage, engage to allow him to reſide for a 


wards him a uniform mode of treatment, whatever 
his character may prove in the ſequel? Why ſhould 
he engage to live with and ſerve me however tyran- 
nical, cruel or abſurd may be my carriage towards 
him? We ſhall both of us hereafter. know more of 


each other, and of the benefits or inconveniences 


O 4 - attendant © 
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k——} ſelves from the uſe of this knowledge? Such a 


fituation will inevitably generate a perpetual ſtrug- 
; gle, between the independent diQates of reaſon, 
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and the conduct which the particular compact in- 
to ee we * entered, may be * to _— 


ſcribe, 


It follows from what has been hve adduced, that 


promiſes, in the ſame ſenſe as has already been ob- 
ſerved of government, are an evil, though, it may 


be, in ſome caſes a neceſſary evil. To remove the 


obſcurity which might otherwiſe accompany this 


mode of expreſſion, it is perhaps proper to advert 
to the ſenſe in which the word evil is here uſed. 
Evil may be either general or individual: an 


event may either be productive of evil in its direct 


and immediate operation, or in a juſt balance and 
- comprehenſive eſtimate of all the effects with which 


it is pregnant. In whichſoever of theſe ſenſes the 


word 18 under:toog, the evil is not — but 5 
real. 15 

Evil ĩs a term, which differs from pain, only as 
it has a more comprehenſive meaning. It may be 
defined to ſignify, whatever is painful itſelf, or 1 


connected with pain, as an antecedent is Sade 


with its conſequent. Thus explained, it 8 


that a thing not immediately painful may be evil, 


but in a ſomewhat improper and imperfect ſenſe. - 


It bears the name of evil not upon-its own account, 
Nothing is evil in the fulleſt ſenſe but pain, 
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nitude. The pain attendant on the operation is 
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on this it may be added that pain is always an BOOK ur. 


Pleaſure and pain, happineſs and miſery, 


quiry. There is nothing deſirable, but the obtain - 
ing of the one, and the avoiding of the other. All 


the reſearches of human imagination cannot add a 


fingle article to this ſummary of good, Hence it 
follows that, wherever pain exiſts, there is evil. 
Were it otherwiſe, there would be no ſuch thing as 


evil. If pain in one individual be not an evil, then 
mens not be an evil for pain to be felt by every 
individual that exiſts, and for ever. The univerſs 
is no more than a collection of individuals © © 


To illuſtrate this by an obvious example. The 
amputation of a leg is an evil of conſiderable Mage 


exquiſite. The cure is ſlow and tormenting. 


When cured, the man who has Tuffered the am- 


putation, is precluded for ever, from a variety, 


| CHA, .. 


/ 3 the whole ultimate ſubject of moral en- 5 


* 
* 


both of agreeable amuſements, and uſeful oeeupa- | 


tions. Suppoſe him to ſuffer this operation from 
pure wantonneſs, and we ſhall then ſee its calamity 
in the moſt ſtriking light. Suppoſe, on the other 


hand, the operation to be the only alternative for 


ſtopping a mortification, and it becomes relativelß = 


good. But it does not, upon this account, ceaſe to 


be an abſolute evil. The painful ſenſation, at leaſt 


fs to a conſiderable degree, remains; and the abridg- 


ment of his pleaſures and utility for the reſt of _ 
is in no reſpect altered. | 


/ 


. 
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The eaſe of promiſes is conſiderably Gmilar to 
this.: So far as they have any effect, they depoſe 


us, as to the particular to which they relate, from 


the uſe of our own underſtanding; they call off our 
attention from the direct tendencies of our conduct, 
and fix it upon a merely local and precarious con- 
fideration. There may be caſes in which they are 


neceſſary and ought to be employed: but we ſhould 
never ſuffer ourſelves, by their temporary utility to 


be induced to forget their intrinſic nature, and the 


8 


are of un- 


"Frequent ne- 


oellity. 


demexrits which adhere. to them independently of 
any--pecular concurrence of circumſtances. |; _ 
Thirdly, it may be added to the preceding ob- 
ſervations, that promiſes are by no means of ſo fre- 
quent neceſlity as has been often imagine. 
It may be aſked, + How, without the interven- 
tion of promiſes, can the affairs of the world be 
carried on? To this. it will be a ſufficient an- 
ſwer in the majority of inſtances, to ſay, that they 
will be beſt carried on by rational and intelligent 
beings acting as if they were rational and intelligent. 
Why ſhould it be ſuppoſed. that affairs would not 
for the moſt part go on ſufficiently well, though my 


85 neighbour could no further depend upon my aſſiſt- 


ance, than it appeared reaſonable to grant it? This 
will, upon many occaſions, be a ſufficient depend- 


| ence, if I be honeſt ; nor will 3 


deſire any thing ſur ther. 

But it will be alleged, Human purſuits are often 
of a ane . made up of à ſeries of ac- 
ar TY tons, 


it terminates. Many of theſe depend for their 


% 
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tions, each of which is adopted, not for its own HOOK We 


ſake, but for the ſake of ſome concluſion in hic. 


ſucceſs upon co-operation and concert. It is theres _ 
fore neceſſary that I ſhould have ſome clear and | —4 
ſpecific reaſon to depend upon the fidelity of my | 
coadjutor, that ſo I. may not be in danger, when 1 
have for a length of time perſiſted in my exertions, 
of being fruſtrated by ſome change that his ſenti- 
ments have undergone in the interval „, To this it 
may be replied, that ſuch a pledge of fideliry' is leſs 
frequently neceſſary than is ordinarily imagined. 
Were it to be ſuperſeded in a variety of caſes, men 
would br kun to have more . to their own 
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caprice may vw or a oblige 8 to wich I 
old. They would acquire ſuch merit, as ſhould 
oblige. every honeſt man, if needful, to haſten to 5 
their ſuccour; and engage in ſuch purſuits, as, not 
depending upon the momentary caprice of indivi- 
duals, reſted for their ſucceſs upon the leſs preca- | 
rious nature of general circumſtances.. | 
Having ſpecified the various limitations that 
exiſt as to the utility of promiſes, it remains for us 
to diſcuſs their form and obligation in the 8 3 
where they may be conceived to be neceſſary. "i 
= Promiſes are-of two kinds, perfect and imper- 
fect. A perfect promiſe is where the declaration 
of intention is made by me, for the expreſs purpoſe 
of ſerving as a ground of expeQation to my neigh. - 
„ "a 


Pl 
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bour wändkag my future conduct. An imperfect 
promiſe is where it actually thus ſerves as a ground 


of expectation, though that was not my purpoſe 
when I made the declaration. Imperfe& promiſes 


are of two claſſes: I may have reaſon, or J may 


have no reaſon, to know, when I make the decla- 
ration, that it will be acted upon by my neighbour, 
though not aſſuming * arr I nd an en- 


e e 5 
As to imperfect ee it may de obſerved; 


that they are wholly unavoidable. No man can 
always refrain from declaring his intention as to his 
future conduct. Nay, it ſhould ſeem that, in many 
cafes, if a man enquire of me the ſtate of my mind 


in this reſpect, duty obliges me to inform him of 


this as I would of any other fact. Were it other. 
wiſe, a perpetual coldneſs and reſerve would per- 
vade all human intercourſe. But the improvement 
of mankind reſts upon nothing fo eſſentially „ 28 
upon the 2 — * ren ART 


— ai,, 


Perfect e will allo in various peſitibex 


occur. I have occaſion for an interview with a 


particular perſon tomorrow. I inform him of my 


intention of being upon a certain ſpot at a given 
hour of the day. It is convenient to him to go to 


the ſame place at the ſame time, for the purpoſe of 


meeting me. In this caſe, it is impoſſible to pre- 


vent the mutual declaration of intention, from ſerv- 
ing + as a ore of * of the ns” Qua- 
| "—C 


ſeveral months in the production. Surely, after 
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ntying expreſſions will make little ilteraticas: th zook'nr. 
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ordinary circumſtances which qualify engagements, CL 
will in moſt caſes be underſtood, whether they are 
ſtated or no. Appointments of this ſort, ſo far 
from deſerving to be uniformly avoided, ought in 
many caſes to be ſought, that there may be as little 
waſte of time or exertion on either ſide, as the na- 
ture of the ſituation will admit. | 
To proceed from the manner in which engage- Obligatios 
ments are made, to the obligation that reſults from 
them. This obligation is of different degrees ac- 
cording to the nature of the caſe; but it is impoſli- 
ble to deny that it may be of the moſt ſerious im- 
port. We have. already ſeen that each man is. 7 
entitled to his ſphere of diſcretion, which another ._ 
may not, unleſs under the moſt imperious circum- =_ 
ſtances, infringe*. But I infringe it as ſubſtantial- — 
ly, by leading him into a certain ſpecies of conduct 3 5 
through the means of deluſive expectations, as by j 
any ſyſtem of uſurpation-it is poſſible to employ. "l 
A perſon promiſes me, I will ſuppoſe, five hundred 
pounds for a certain commodity, a book it may be, | 4 
which I am to manufacture. I am obliged to ſpend „ 


this, he can rarely be juſtified in diſappointing m, 
and ſaying, I have found a better object upon which | 
to employ my money. The caſe is nearly ſimilar 
to that of the labourer who, after having performed 
his "_ 's work, ſhould be refuſed his wages. Take 


* Book II, Chap. v. 


* 


the 
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E — contracted to produce the commodity, the other 


he five hundred pounds. Suppoſe further, that I 


\ 


of my engagement. 
dee me The caſe here is of the * nature as of any 


_ nature as 


mheobliga-.) Other ſpecies of property. Property is ſacred: 
— there is but one way in which duty requires the 


. poſſeſſor to diſpoſe of it, but I may not forcibly 
interfere, and diſpoſe of it in the beſt way in his 
ſtead. This is the ordinary law of property, as 

derived from the principles of univerſal morality v. 

But there are caſes that ſuperſede this law. The 

principle that attributes to every man the diſpoſal 
ol his property, as well as that diſtributes to every 

man bis ſphere of diſcretion, derives its force in 
5 both inſtances, from the conſideration, that a greater 
-fum of happineſs will reſult from its obſervance 


than its infringement. Wherever» therefore the 


contrary to this is clearly the caſe, there the force 
of the principle is ſuſpended. What ſhall prevent 


me from taking by force from my neighbour's | 
ſtore, if the alternative be that J muſt otherwiſe © 
periſh with hunger? What ſhall prevent me from 


ſupplying the diſtreſs of my neighbour, from pro- 
perty that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not my own, if the 

= __—_ be terrible, and will not . 
ock VIII. 


arty to the contract has advanced me three out of 


am unable to replace this ſum. Surely I am not 
at liberty to diſpenſe myſelf from the ee 


} 
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+ Nothing; anlela; it be the puniſhment that is re- poor am. 
ſerved for ſuch conduct in ſome inſtances; ſince 5 
it is no more fitting that I ſhould bring upon my- | 
ſelf calamity and death, than Fat. I Houle: Lafler- 8 
them to fall upon another.. 5 
The veſting of property in any individual «ads admits of 
of different degrees of fulneſs, and, in proportion OO 
to that fulneſs, will be the miſchief reſulting from 

its violation. If then it appear that, even When 
the veſting amounts to the fulneſs of regular poſ- 
ſeſſion, there are caſes in which it ought to be vio- 
lated, the different degrees that fall ſhort of this, 
will admit of-ftill greater modification. It is in 
Jain that the whole multitude of moraliſts aſſures 
us, that the ſum I owe to another man, is as little 
to be infringed upon, as the wealth of which he is 
in poſſeſſion. Every one feels the fallacy of this 
maxim. The ſum Lowe to another, may in mau 
caſes be paid, at my pleaſure, either to- day or to- 
morrow, either this week or next. The means of 
payment, particularly with a man of ſlender re- 
ſources, muſt neceſſarily be fluctuating, and he muſt | 
employ his diſcretion, as o the proportion between 
his neceſſary and his gratuitous diſburſements. 
When he ultimately fails of payment, the miſchief — 
he produces is real, but is not ſo great, at leaſt 
in ordinary. caſes, as that which attends upon rob- 
bery. In ſine, it is, a law reſulting from the ne- 
ceſſity of nature, that he who has any ſpecies of 
property 3 for however, ſhort a time, muſt 
Nn 1 i have 
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| OF PROMISES. 
| have a diſcretion, ſometimes leſs and ſometimes 9. 


n as to the diſpoſal of it. 
Jo return once more to the main principle i in 


| this gradation. The property, moſt completely 


ſanctioned by all the general rules that can be de- 
viſed, is yet not inviolable. The imperious prin- 


_ Ciple of ſelf-preſervation may authoriſe me to vic- 


late it. A great and eminent balance of good to 


the public may authoriſe its violation; and upon 


this ground we ſee proprietors occaſionally com- 
pelled to part with their poſſeſſions, under every 


mode of government in the world. As & general 
maxim it may be admitted, that force is a legit?- 
mate means of prevention, where the alternative is 


complete, and the employment of force will-not 


produce a greater evil, or ſubvert the general tran- 
quillity. But, if direct force be in certain caſes 
juſtifiable, indirect force, or the employment of the 


means placed in my hands without an anxious en- 
quiry reſpecting the ſubordinate regulations of pro- 

75 , Where the benefit to be produced is clear, is 
_ Rtill 


ill more juſtifiable. Upon this ground, it may be 
my duty to relieve, upon ſome occafions, the 
wretchedneſs of my neighbour, without having 


firſt balanced the debtor and creditor ſide of my - 


accounts, or when I know that balance to be againſt 
me. Upon this ground, every promiſe is confidered 
as given under a reſerve for unforeſeen and impe- 


_ rious circumſtances, whether that reſerve be fpect- 


Really * or no. Upon the ſame ground an 
5 banc 
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appolinment for an interview is conſidered as ſub- pages = 
je& to a ſimilar reſerve; though the time of my 
neighbour, which I diſſipate upon that ſuppoſition, . 
is as real a property as his wealth, is a part of that 
ſphere over which every nian is entitled to the ex- 
erciſe of his ſeparate diſcretion. It is impoſſible 
that human ſociety can ſubſiſt, without frequent 
incroachments of one man upon his neighbour : 
ue ſufficiently diſcharge our duty, if we habitually 44 
recolle& that each man has his province, and eng- 
deavour to regulate our conduct accordingly. _ _ 
Theſe principles are calculated to ſet in a clearer Recapitula« K 1 
ght than they have often been exhibited, the caſes Ha _ 
that authoriſe the violation of promiſes, Compact 1 
is not the foundation of morality; on the contrary, — 
it is an expedient to which we are ſometimes © _ J 
- obliged to have reſort, but the introduction of —-M 
which muſt always be regarded by an enlightened | 
obſerver with jealouſy. It ought never to be called 
forth but in caſes of the cleareſt neceſſity. It is not | 
the principle upon which our common happineſs - . 4 
repoſes; it is only one of the means for ſecuring | l 
that happineſs. The adherence to promiſes there- 8 4 
fore, as well as their employment in the firſt inn ö 
ſtance, muſt be decided by the general criterion, "IN 2 | 
and maintained only ſo far as, upon a comprehen- 1 5 4 
five view, it ſhall be found e of a balance = '' 
of happineſs. 1 6 1 
There is further ar important diſtinction to be \ a" 
made, between a r given without an inten 
VOL. I. : © tion 4 
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OP PROMISES, 15 
tion to o perform it, and a promiſe which informa- 
tion, aiterwards acquired, perſuades me to violate. 
The firſt can ſcarcely in any inſtance take place, 
without fixing a ſtain upon the promiſer, and exhi- 
biting him, to ſay the leaſt, as a man greatly defi- 


Cient in delicacy of moral diſcrimination. The caſe 


Application - 


of the ſecond is incomparably different. Every 
engagement into which I have entered, an adhe- 
rence to which | ſhall afterwards find to be a mate- 
rial obſtacle to my utility (ſuppoſe an engagement 
not to write any thing in derogation of the thirty. 
nine articles), ought to be violated: nor can there 


be any limitation upon this maxim, except where 


the violation will greatly incroach upon the pro- 
vince and juriſdiction of my neighbour. _ 
Let us apply theſe remarks upon the nature of 


- promiſes, to the doctrine of a ſocial contract. It 


S 


is not through the medium of any ſuppoſed: pro- 
miſe or engagement, that we are induced to be- 


lieve, that the conduct of our neighbour. will not 


be ridiculouſly inconſiſtent or wantonly malicious. 
If he proteſt in the moſt ſolemn way againſt being 
concluded by any ſuch promiſe, at the ſame time 
that he conducts. himſelf f in a rational and ſober 
manner, he will not find us leſs diſpoſed to confide 
in him. We depend. as readily upon a foreigner, 
that. he will not break the laws, and expoſe himſelf 
to their penalties (for this has been ſuppoſed to be 
one of the principal branches of the ſocial contract), 
a8 we do upon Gur countryman. If n de- 


non: 5 K pend 
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| 18 equally upon the Arabs who inhabit the plains BOOK JL. 
of Aſia, it is not becauſe we impute to them a defi- — 
ciency in their ſocial contract, but becauſe we are | 
ignorant of their principles of conduct, or know 
that thoſe principles do not afford us a ſufficient | 
ſecurity, as to the particulars of our intercourſe with : 
them. Tell a man what will be the ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial effects of his proceeding, how it will affect 
his neighbours, and what influence it will have upon 
his own happineſs, and you ſpeak to the unalienable 
feelings of the human mind. But tell him that, 
putting theſe things for the preſent out of our con- 
ſideration, it is ſufficient that he has promiſed a | 
certain conduct, or that, if he have not expreſsly 4 
promiſed-it, he has promiſed it by implication, or 
that, if he have not promiſed it, his anceſtors a few 
generations back promiſed it for him; and you 
ſpeak of a motive that ſcarcely finds a ſympathetic 
chord in one human breaſt, and that few will ſo 
much as underſtand. ns FE ” 
Pee things can be more abſurd than to talk of 
> our having promiſed obedience to the laws. If the 
laws depend upon promiſes for their execution, A 
why are they accompanied with ſanctions? WM y RRR 
is it conſidered as the great arcanum of legiſlation, I 


ö to make laws that are eaſy of execution, and that 
f need no aſſiſtance from the execrable intervention | * 
, of oaths and informers? Again, why ſhould I pro: 3 
= . miſe, that I will do every thing that a certain power, DB 


called the government, ſhall i imagine it convenient, 
F 2 a P 2 | or 
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or decide that it is fitting, for me to do? Is there 
in this, either morality, or juſtice, or common ſenſe? 
Does brute force alone communicate to its poſſeſſor 
a ſufficient claim upon my veneration? For, be it 
obſerved, the wiſdom or duty of obedience pro- 


ceeds upon exacily the fame principle, whether it 


be to a tyrant, or to the moſt regularly elected 
houſe of repreſentatives. There is but one power 
to which I can yield a heart-felt obedience, the de- 


_ cifion of my own underſtanding, the dictate of my 
own conſcience. 'The'deerees of any other power, 


eſpecially if I have a firm and independent mind, 
1 ſhall obey with reluctance and averſion, My 


. obedience is purely an affair of compoſition : I 


chooſe to do that which, in itſelf conſidered, my 


judgment diſapproves, rather than incur the greater 


evil, which the power from whom the mandate 1{- 
ſues, annexes to my difobedience *, 
There is another principle concerned in this ſub⸗ 


ject, and that is ſincerity: I may not evade the 


laws of the ſociety by any diſhonourable ſubterfuge 
or contemptible duplicity. But the obligation of 


 fincerity, like all the other great principles of mo- 


rality, is not founded in promiſes, but in the inde- 


| feaſible benefit annexed to its obſervance. Add 


to which, the ſincerity I am bound to practiſe to- 
wards the magiſtrate, particularly i in a caſe where 
his requiſition ſhall be vnjult, is not different in its 
le and 1s cerrinly of no WO enn 


* 2 ' | | 4 yy "than 


* 
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that the ſincerity I am bound to practiſe n A 


Prue individual. 
Let us however ſuppoſe that the affertion of an 
implied contract in every community is true, or let 


us take the caſe where an actual engagement has 


been entered into by the members of the ſociety. 


This appears from what has been already delivered, 
to be of that claſs of promiſes which are of ſlighteſt 

obligation. In the notion of a ſocial contract little is 
made over, little expectation is excited, and there- 
fore little miſchief is included in its breach. What 
we moſt expect and require in a member of the 


ſame community, is the qualities of a man, and the 


conduct that ought to be obſerved indifferently by 


a native or a ſtranger. Where a promiſe or a 


oath is impoſed upon me ſuperfluouſly, as is always | 
the caſe with promiſes of allegiance; or where lam 
compelled to make it by the operation of a penalty; | 

the treatment I ſuffer is atrociouſly unjuſt, and of 


conſequence the breach of ſych a promiſe is pecu- 
liarly ſuſceptible of apology. A promiſe of allegiance 


is a declaration that I e the actual conſtitu- 
r as it is binding, an en- 


tion of things, and, ſo 


28 
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gagement that I will continue to ſupport that con- | 


ſtitution. But I ſhall ſupport'it, for as long a time, 


and in as great a degree, as I approve of it, without 


needing the intervention of a promiſe. It will be 
my duty not to undertake its deſtruction by preci- 
pitate and unpromiſing means, for a much more 
| cogent reaſon than can be deduced from any pro- 
| a 2 3 | miſe 
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ment: 


further than this, is both immoral and abſurd: it is 
an engagement to a non. entity, a conſtitution; a 
promiſe that I will abſtain from doing that which I 


believe to be beneficial to my fellow! citizens. 


* 
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Common deliberation the true faundation of government 


proved from the equal claims of mankind—from 
the nature of our faculties from the objed? of go- 
£ vernment—from 1 the effects of common deliberation. 
Delegation vindicated. — Difference berween the 
doctrine here maintained and that of a ſocial © con- 


I tract. —Remark. 


AVN rejectel the hypotheſes that have 
moſt generally been advanced as to the ra- 


d tional baſis of a political authority, let us enquire 
whether we may not arrive at the ſame object, by a 


ſimple inveſtigation of the obvious reaſon of the 
caſe, u ithout refinement of ſyſtem or TER of pro- 
ceſs. | Xo 

Government then beta 6rſt fuproſed neceſſary 
for the welfare of mankind, the moſt important 


principle that can be imagined relative to its ſtruc- 


pre, ſeems to be this; 3 that, as government is a 
2 tranſaction 


op "POLITICAL AUTHORITY: | 


uanlaction i in the name and for rhe benefit. of the 
whole, every member of the community ought to 
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have fome ſnhàre in the ſelection of its meaſures. 


The arguments in e of this amen are 
various ese 


Firſt, it has already . mr dere is no 
caiafagtory criterion, marking out any man, or ſet 
of men, to preſide over the reſt. Fg 

Secondly, all men are partakers of the common 
- Shaliny reaſon; and may be ſuppoſed to have ſome 


communication with'the common inſtructor, truth. 


It would be wrong in an affair of ſuch momentous 
concern, that any chanee for additional wiſdom 
ſhould be rejected; nor can we tell. in many caſes, 
till after the experiment, how eminent any indivi- 
dual may. be found, in the buſineſs of ne and 
deliberating for his fellows. 


Thirdly, government is a contrivance inſtituted 


proved, from 
the equal 
claims of 
mankind 3 


Gow the 
nature of 
our facul- 
ties: 


— * 


* _ 


from the 
object of goe 


for the ſecurity of individuals; and it ſeems both verament: . 


reaſonable, that each man ſhould have a ſhare in 
providing for his own ſecurity; and probable, that 
partiality and cabal * . this means bbs moſt ef- 
fectually excluded. yy | 

Laſtly, to give vas man a voice-in the public _ 
concerns comes neareſt to that fundamental purpoſe 


of which we ſhould never loſe ſight, the uncontrol- 


ed exerciſe of private judgment. Each man will 
thus be inſpired with a conſciouſneſs of his own im- 
5 ee e and «he flaviſh FOE that ſhrink up 


from the ef. 


com- wo 


mon delibe - 
ration. 
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the ſoul- in the preſence of an imagined „ 
will be unknewn. | 


_  Admitting then the 1 of ths man "60 


ing à ſhare in directing the affairs of the whole in 
the firſt inſtance, it ſeems neceſſary that he ſhould 


coneur in electing a houſe. of repreſentatives, if he 


i . be the member of a large ſtate; or, even in a ſmall 
one, that he ſhould aſſiſt in the appointment of 


officers and adminiſtrators :; which implies, firſt, a 


delegation of authority to theſe officers, and, ſe- 


condly, a tacit.conſent, or rather an admiſſion of the 


neceſſity, that the queſtions to be debated ſhould 
abide the deciſion of a majority. 


But to this ſyſtem of delegation the ſa ame ob- 
jecdions may be urged, that were cited from Rouſ- 


ſeau under the head of a ſocial contract. It may 
bc alleged that, «if it be the buſineſs of every man 
- t6 exerciſe his own judgment, he can in no inſtance 
ſurrender this function into the hands of another.“ 


To this objection it may be anſwered, firſt, that 
the parallel is by.no means complete, between an 
individual's exerciſe of his judgment in a caſe that 


is truly his own, and his exerciſe of his judgment i in 

an article where the province of a government is 
already admitted. If there be ſomething-contrary 
do the ſimpleſt ideas of juſtice in ſuch a delegation, 


We ſhall be led, in a ſubſequent branch of this enquiry, to 


inveſtigate how far either of theſe meaſures is inſeparable from 
; * maintenance of ſocial order. Book V, Chap. XXIV. 


this 
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— is an evil inſeparable from political govern« 


vernment js neceſſity; the office of common deli- 
beration is ſolely, to ſupply mw — e means 
of meeting that neceſſity. 81 

Secondly, the en we are bete n 
ing, is not, as the word in its moſt obvious ſenſe may 


ſeem to imply, the act of one man committing to 


another, a function which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it be- 
came him to exerciſe for himſelf. Delegation, in 
every inſtance in which it can be reconciled with 
juſtice, propoſes for its object the general good. 
The individuals to whom the delegation is made, 
are either more likely, from talents or leiſure, to 
perform the function in the moſt eligible manner, 
or there is at leaſt ſome public intereſt requiring 
hat it ſhould be performed by one or a few per- 
ſons, rather than by every individual for himſelf. 
This is the caſe, whether in that firſt and ſimpleſt 
of all political delegations, the prerogative of a ma- 
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The true and only adequate apology of go- — 


- * 


jority, or in the election of a houſe of repreſent- . 


atives, or in the appointment of public officers. 
Now all conteſt, as to the perſon who ſhalbexerciſe 


a certain function and the propriety of reſigning it, 
is frivolous, the moment it is decided how and by BR; 


whom it can molt advantageouſly be exerciſed. It 


is of no conſequence that I am the parent of a 
v4 child, when it has once been afcertained that the 
child will live with greater benefit under — ſuper- | 


intendence of a ſtranger. 


Laſtly, 


— | 


2 
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— Adi it Wia tmiſtade to imagine that eins f 
— priety of reſtraining me, when my conduct is in- 
jurious, riſes out of any delegation of mine. The 
juſtice of employing force upon certain emergen- 
cies, was at leaſt equally cogent before the exiſtence 
of ſociety x: Force ought never to be reſorted to 
but in caſes of abſolute neceſſity; and, when ſuch 
caſes occur, it is the duty of every man to defend 
| himſelf from violation. There is therefore: no de- 
legation neceſſary on the part of the offender; but 
the community, in the cenſure it exerciſes over 
him, puts itſelf in the place of the injured party. 
From what is here ſtated, we may be enabled to 
form the cleareſt and moſt unexceptionable idea of 
the nature of government. Every man, as was 
formerly obſerved+, has a ſphere of diſeretion; / 
that ſphere is limited by the co- ordinate ſphere of 
his' neighbour.” The maintenance of: this limita- 
tion; the office of taking care that no man exceeds 
his ſphere, is the firſt buſineſs of government. Its 
powers, in this reſped, are a combination of =. 
powers of individuals to control the exceſſes: of 
each other. Hence is derived to the individuals 
ef the community, a ſecond and indirect province, 
0 & providing, by themſelves or their repreſentatives | 
that this control is not {exerciſed in a mer eh | 


oat 2h . or carried to an undue exceſs. 10 bi 
Diferenee [t _ perhaps be W by fome perſons 


between 1 
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; that the decrine here delivered, of the juſtice of v0 1. 


proceeding in common concerns by a common de- 
liberation, is nearly coincident with that which af- 

firms a lawful government to derive its authority 

from a ſocial contract. Let us conſider what is the 

8 true difference between them: and this ee 
1 to lie in the following particular. 119 501 

The principle of a ſocial contract, is an engage 


' ment, to which a man is bound by honour, fidelity - 
or conſiſtency to adhere. According to the prin- 


CHAP, IV. 
nnd 
doctrine 
here main- 
tained and 
that of a ſo— 
cial con- 
tract. 


> eiple here laid down, he is bound to nothing. He | 


joins in the common deliberation, becauſe he foxes 
ſees that ſome authority will be-exerciſed; and be- 


cauſe this is the beſt chance that offers itſell fon 


approximating the exerciſe of that authority, to 
_the dictates of his own underſtanding. But, when 
che deliberation is over, he finds himſelf as much 


E of authority, it is either becauſe: he individually 
approves it, or from a principle of prudence, be: 
cauſe he foreſees that a greater maſs of evil will 
.. reſult from his diſobedience, than of good He 
8 the freeſt and beſt conſtituted ae 
upon the ſame principle that would lead him, in 
- molt inſtances, to yield obedience. to a defpatifabt- 
only with this difference, that, if the act of autho- 
rity be erroneous, he finds it leſs probable that it 
will be corrected i in the firſt inſtance, than in the 
ſecond, ſince it proceeds from the erroneous judg- 


ment of a whole people. 


-But all this will appear” 
with 


diſengaged as ever. If he conform to the no] 
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5 BOOK INT, with additi onal evidence, when we come 10 treat of 


the ſubject of obedience. _ 5 
Renk. _ Too much ſtreſs has endoubtedly been laid upon 
_ the idea, as of a grand and magnificent ſpectacle, 
= - of a nation deciding for itſelf upon ſome great pub- 
_ —_ Le principle, and of the higheſt magiſtracy yielding 
its claims when the general voice has pronounced. 
Ĩk᷑be value of the whole muſt at laſt depend upon 
mme quality of their deciſion, Truth cannot be 
Jo made more true by the number of its votaries. 
Nor i is the ſpectacle much leſs intereſting, of a ſa- 
— individual, bearing his undaunted teſtimony , 
in favour of juſtice, though oppoſed by miſguided 
millions. Within certain limits however the beauty 
of the exhibition' may be acknowledged. That a 
nation ſhould exerciſe undiminiſhed its function of 
common deliberation, is a ſtep gained, and a ſtep 
that inevitably leads to an improvement of the 
character of individuals. That men ſhould agree 
in the affertion of truth, is no unpleaſing evidence 
ol their virtue, Laſtly, that an individual, however 
great may be his imaginary elevation, ſhould be b 
obliged to yield his perſonal pretenſions to the 
ſenſe of the community, at leaſt bears the appear- 
; ance of a practical confirmation of the great prin- 
ciple, that all private conſiderations 2 * to 
che N _ WO ; 
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Sochaty can declare and interpret, but cannot enatt.— 0766 
Its authority only executive. 5 
He thus far inveſtigated the nature of 7 why at. 4 


political functions, it ſeems neceſſary that — 
ſome explanation ſhould be given upon the ſubject 
of legiſlation. - <* Who is it that has authority to 
make laws? What are the characteriſtics of that 
man or body of men, in whom the tremendous f: 
culty is veſted, of preſcribing to the reſt of tze 
community, what they ar are to perform, and what 1 
avoid?“ ä 


The anſwer to theſe queſtions is exceedingly Society nn 


ſimple: Legiſlation, as it has been uſually under- N 


ſtood, is. not an affair of human competence. Im- — 
mutable reaſon is the true legiſlator, and her de- 
crees it behoves us to inveſtigate. The funcions 
of ſociety extend, not to the — ha but the in⸗ _— 
terpreting of law; it cannot decree, it can only de- "I 
clare that, wh the nature of things has already 


decreed, and the propriety of which. irreſiſtibly 


flows from the circumſtances of the caſe. . 
Monteſquicy * Wa «© in a re. ſtate, every 10 att. 
| ty only ee 


man cutive. 


= or LEGISLATION. 8 5 


oon . man will be his own legiſlatorꝰ. This is not 
9 true, in matters the moſt purely individual, unleſs. 
in the limited ſenſe already explained. It is the 
office of conſcience to determine, © not like an 
Aſiatic cadi, according to the ebbs and flows of his 
own paſſions, but like a Britiſh judge, who makes 
no new law, but faithfully declares that law which 
he fihds already written f.“ The ſame diſtinction 
js to be made upon the ſubject of political autho- 
krity. All government is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, execu- 
| tive. It has appeared to be neceſſary, with reſpet 
to men as we at preſent find them; that force ſhould 
ſometimes be employed i in repreſſing injuſtice ; and 
for the ſame reaſons, that this force ſhould, as far 
as poſlible, be veſted in the community. To the 
public ſupport of juſtice therefore the authority of 
the community extends. But no ſooner does it 
wander i in the ſmalleſt degree from the line of juſ- 
-- tice, than its proper authority is at an end; it may 
de ſubmitted to by its ſubjects from neceſſity ; from 
nnneceſſity it may be exerciſed, as an individual com- 
plies with his ill informed conſcience in default of 
an enlightened one; but it ought never to be con- 
founded with the ffs, of real duty, or the deci- 
| ſions of 3 928 truth. 


. Pans s unttat une, tout bonime qui eft-cenſe avoir une ame 
libre, doit etre gouverne par lui-meme.' ; En d des 1 Liv. XI. 
5 Cb. vi. | « 
Bs. Sternes Sermons.— cc Of a Good Conſcience.” 
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| HE two. great queſtions upon. which the Book 11. 
/ CHAP. vi. 
theory of government depends, are: Upon — 


* foundation can political authority with the | 
greateſt propriety reſt? and, What are the conſi- BE 
derations which bind* us to political obedience? 5 


Having entered at length into the firſt of theſe 


queſtions, it is time that we ſhould proceed to the 


examination of the ſecond. 25 8 


One of the moſt popular theories, relative to the Retna 
obedience 


0 en of political authority, we have ſeen to be got founded 
that of an original contract, affirming, that the cri- 


terion of political juſtice is to be found, in the con- DE. 


ventions and rules which have been adjuſted by the 


community at large. In purſuance of this original 
poſition, the ſame theoriſts have neceſſarily gone 
on and affirmed, that the true ſource of obligation 


to political obedience was to be found in the ſame 


. and that, in boy a government re- 
1 8 


in contract. 
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BOOK 117. * conſtituted, we did nothing more chan pay | 
i VI. 
—— form our engagements. 


The reaſonings in ſupport of this hypotheſis are 
obvious. © Suppoſe a number of perſons living in 
any neighbourhood, ſhould perceive that great com- 
mon benefit would accrue from building a bridge, 
'_ inking a canal, or making a highway. The ſim- 
pleſt mode for them to adopt, is, to conſult toge · 
cher, and raiſe the money neceſſary for effecting 
this deſirable purpoſe, by each man aſſeſſing him- 
ſelf according to his ability, and contributing his 
quota to a common fund. Now it is plain that, 


payment to be voluntary) in conſideration of the 
| previous agreement; his contribution would be of 
no avail, however defirable was the to be 
elected, had he not reaſon to depend upon the reſt 
of the neighbourhood, that they would pay theirs. 

| But government,” ſay the advocates of an original 
contract, when regularly conſtituted, is preciſely 
WY ſuch a proviſion, as the one here ſtated for build- 
ing a bridge; or making a road: it is a conſulta - 
tion and ſettlement among the different members 
| of a community, as to the regulations moſt condu- 
"8 to the benefit of the whole. It is upon this 
principle that taxes are paid, and that the force of 
the community is drawn out in ſuch proportions, | 
as are neceſſary to repreſs the external or internal 
diſturbers of its tranquillity. The ground there- 


fore upon which each man contributes his ſhare . 
| _ | ; EC ne F 4 : 1 or 


\ 


in this caſe, each pays his aſſeſſment (ſuppoſing the 


— 


[ 


— 


db $349twxss. 
hide or property, is, that he may perform his 


gaged as a miember of the community.“ e 
The refutation of this hypotliefis has been änticl- 
pated i in the preceding chaptets.—Governnient can 
with no propriety be compared to the conſtruction 
ofa btidge or a canal, a matter of mere conveni- 


ence and refinement: It is ſuppoſed to be of the \ 


molt irrefiſtible neceſſity; it is indiſputably ati affair 
of hardſhip and reſtraint: Tt conſtitutes other mien 


* 
the arbitrators of my actions, and the ultimate dirt. 


poſefs of my deſtiny.—Almoſt every member of 
every community that has exiſted on the face of tlie 
earth, might reaſonably ſay, I know of no ſuch 
cbũtract as you deſeribe; 1 never entered into ary 
ſuch engagement; 1 never promiſed to obey ; It 
muſt therefore be an iniqu uitous impoſition to call 
upon me to do ſorhethinig, under pretence of a pro- 
miſe I never made.” — The reaſon a man Uvesuri- 


deer any particular government i is partly neceſſity; 1 2 
/ he cannot eaſily avoid Hving under ſome govern- 


ment, and it is often "ſcarcely in His power to 
abandon the country in which he was dern: it 
is Alo partly a Thidice of evils; no man can be 
aid; in tliis caſe, to enjoy that freedom e is 
eſſential to the forming a contract, unlels it coufe 1 
de ſhown that he Rad # power of intitbitng, me- 
where, a government adapted to his 'own conceß- 
tions. Government in reality, 48 Ras abundantly | : 


: 
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contra, and difcharge that for which he has en- 3 


. 


7 


; is ſuſceptible. 8 


Every voluntary action is an act of . ; 
in performing i it, we comply with ſome e 


8 


or OBEDIENCE. 


ſent. It ĩs « defirable. that a government ſhould be 
made as agreeable as. poflible to the ideas and in- 
clinations of its ſubjects; and that they ſhould be 
conſulted, as extenſively as may be, reſpecting its 
* and regulations. But, at laſt, the beſt 
conſtituted government that can be formed, parti- 
Ras bn for a large community, will contain many 
_ proviſions, that, far from having obtained the con- 
ſent of all its members, encounter even in their 


outſet a ſtrenuous, though ineffectual, oppoſition.— 


From the whole of theſe reaſonings it appears, that, 
in thoſe meaſures which have the concurrence. of 
my judgment, I may reaſonably be expected to co- 
operate with willingneſs and zeal; but, for the reſt, 
my only juſtifiable ground of obedience is, that I 
will not diſturb the repoſe of the community, or 
n e not perceive the queſtion to be of ſuffi- 
to anker me in em the 


"xt — oy 


To n the dude of — wi fol. 
ficient accuracy, it is neceffary that we ſhould attend 
to the various ſhades of W of Wach * ward 


, . : 


are guided by ſome incitement or motive. 
„The pureſt kind of obedience is, befor 8 


4 45 5 from the independent conviction of our pri- 
l judgment, where we are directed, not by the 


or OBEDI ENCE, 


bya recolleQion of the intrinſic and indefeaſible 


tendency of the action to be performed. In this 


caſe the object of obedience, is the dictate of the 
underſtanding :- the action may, or may not, be ſuch : 


as my neighbours or the community will approve, 


but this approbation 4 not conſtitute 4 its * 


motive. „ 
* he kind of 8 3 ſtands * to this 
in its degree of voluntarineſs, ariſes in the following 


manner. Every man is capable of comparing him- 


ſelf with his fellow. Every man will find, that there 


are ſome points, in which hejs the equal or perhaps 
the ſuperior of other men, but that there are cer- 
tainly ſome points, in which other men are ſuperior 
to him. The ſoperiority in queſtion i in the preſent 
inſtance, f is ſuperiority of intellect or information. 


It may happen, that the point in which another 
man ſurpaſſes. me, is a point of ſome 1 importance to 


I my welfare or convenience. 1 want, for example, 


to build a houſe, or to ſink a well. It! may happen 


that I have not leiſure or means to acquire the ſci- 
ence neceſſary for this purpoſe. Upon that ſuppo- 


ſition ] I am not to be blamed, if I employ a builder | 
for the firſt, or a mechanic for the ſecond; nor 


ſhall I be liable to blame, if 1 work in perſon un- 
der his direction. This ſort of obedience 1 is diſtin- 


guiſhed by the appellation of confidence } -and to 


_ juſtify, in a moral view, the repoſing of confidence, 


131 


the only thing neceſſary i is, that i it Would be fitter 
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or estbnses. 


b and more beneficial, all things confidered, that the 


function to be performed ſhould be performed by 


another perſon, than that 1 it ſhould be n by 


me. 
The third and laſt kind of coal neceſſary 
to be adverted to upon the preſent occaſion, is, 


Where I do that which is not preſcribed to me by 


injurious 


than confi- 
4 


5, 


my private judgment, merely on account of the 
miſchievous conſequences that I foreſee will be an- 


nexed to my omiſſion, by the arbitrary interference 


_ of ſome voluntary being. 
Compulſory 


obedience 
often leſs 


The moſt important obſervation thar ariſes upon 
the ſtatement of this ſcale of obedience, is, that 
obedience i in. the ſecond. degree, ou: ht to be guard- | 
ed with as much jealouſy, and kept by the perſon 


; yielding obedience within as narrow limits, as poſſi- 


ble. The laſt ſort of obedience will frequently be 


| neceſſary. Voluntary beings conſtitute a "large © 


portion « of the univerſe ; we ſhall often have occa- 


5on to foreſee their arbitrary determinations and, 


conduct, nor can knowledge, as ſuch, in any in- 
ſtance fail to be a deſirable acquiſiti tion; our con- 


duct therefore muſt and ought to be modified by 
their interferences. 
frequently obſerved, conſiſts entirely 1 in an eſtimate 


Morality. as has already been 


of conſequences ; he i is the truly virtuous man, who 
produces the greateſt portion - -of benefit his ſitua- 


7 $64 8s 1 


tion witl admit, The, mo? exalted morality indeed, 


that in which the heart r repoles with” the moſt un- 


18 ſatisfactioh, * to the inherent and 
925 | indefeatible 


% * 


or OBEDIENCE. 


_ Ingefeabble tendencies of actions. Beit gal * 300K 3 


by no means excuſable, if we overlook, in. our *. VE 
tem of conduct, the arbitrary. awards of other men. 
Nothing can be more certain, than that an action, 
ſuppoſe of inferior moment or utility, which for its 

own ſake might be right to be performed, it may 


become my duty to neglect, if I know- that by per- 


_— it I ſhall. incur the penalty of death. 
The miſchiefs attendant on the frequent ber 


| rence of this ſpecies of obedience, and the grounds 
upon which its interference is to be guarded againſt, 
as extenſively as circumſtances: will admit, have 


already heen ſtated“. Vet obedience flowing from 
the. conſideration af a penalty, is leſs a ſouree af 


degradation and depravity, than a habit of obedi-/ 
ence founded in confidence. The man who yields 
it, may reſerve, in its moſt eſſential ſenſe, his inde- 
He may be informed in judgment, aud 
reſolved in purpoſe, as to every moral and ſocial 
obligation. He may ſuffer his underſtanding nei- 


pendence. 


ther to be ſeduced nor confounded; he may ob- 
ſerve, in its fulleſt extent)-the miſtake and prepoſ- 
ſeſſion of his neighbour, to Which he thus finds it 
neceſſary to accommodate himſelf. It ſeems pod 


ble, that he who thus pities the folly, while he com- 


plies with the neceſſity, may fall, even under this 
diſcipline, grow in diſcrimination and ſagacity. 
The greateſt miſchief that can ariſe in the pro- 
grek of e is, where it ſhall caring in any 
* Book IT, Chap. dt rea "00 8 
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degree, 
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auen, 


ence of our 
; underſtanding, a depart ure which general and un- 
limited confidence neceſſarily includes. In this 
. the beſt advice that could be given to a per- 
Jon in a ſtate of ſubjection, is, Comply, where 
7 the neceſſity of the caſe demands it; but criticiſe 

N you comply. Obey the unj aſt mandates of 
- # your governors; for this peadahes and a conſider- 
| — of the common ſafety may require; but treat 
A them with no falſe lenity, regard them with no in- 
0 * Obey; this may be right; but beware 
of reverence. Reverence nothing but wiſdom and 
Kill : government may be veſted in the fitteſt per- 
-  Yons; then they are entitled to reverence, becauſe 
they are wiſe, and not becauſe they are governofs : 
aid it may be veſted in che worſt. Obedience will 
. occaſionally be right in both caſes: you may run 
ſouth, to avoid a wild beaſt advancing in that di- 
: rection, though you want to go north. But be upon 
pour guard againſt confounding things, ſo totally 
. _ unconneCted with each other, as a purely political 
: obedience, and reſpect. Government is nothing 
but regulated force; force is its appropriate claim 
upon your attention. It is the buſineſs of indivi- 
duals to perſuade; the tendency of concentrated 
ſtrength, is only to give conſiſtency and perma- 
nence to an influence more e than per- 

: _ ſuaſion.”: 1 > 1 

Kindo of All this will be 1 3 Bech if. we 
5 reflec on the proper corralative of obedience, au- 
5188 | thority : 


— 


p 


or GBEDIENGE; 5 AS 


thority : and here let us recur to the Aer forts of — 


obedience above ſpecified. 


be firſt kind of Mak POR is 455 n | 

of reaſon, what is really ſuch, or is only conceived _ 

do de ſuch. The terms, both authority and obe- 
dience, are leſs frequently eee this ſenſe .. 


than'i in either of the following. | 
The ſecond ſpecies of authority, 1s thar which 


depends for its validity upon the confidence v 


him with whom it prevails, and is where, not hav- 
ing myſelf acquired Tuch information as to enable 


me to form a judicious opinion, I yield a greater 


or leſs degree of deference to the known ſentiment | 


and deciſion of another. This ſeems to be the 
ſtricteſt and moſt preciſe meaning of the word au- 
thority; as obedience, in its moſt reſined ſenſe, de- 


notes FARE PN Ln ons is s the "EY of 
reſpect. $4 | 

Name in the ul of the hes e ſenſes alluded 
o, is Where a man, in iſſuing his precept, does not 
deliver that which may be negleQed with impu- 
nity ; bu lng requiſition, is attended with a ſanc- 
tion, and the volation of it will be followed With 


4A penalty. This :s the ſpecies of- authority which - 
Properly connects itiaf with the idea of government. 
It is a violation of politcal juſtice, to confound the 
authority which depends upon force; with the au- . 
 thority-which ariſes from reverence and eſteem; | 
A the modification of my conduct which might be 


doe in the a of a wild beaſt, with the modifica- 
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2 — Kinds of authority may happen to-yeſt i in-the ſame 


OF OBEDIENGE, 
tion which. is due to, ſuperior wiſdom. Theſe twa 


perſon ;. but they are anger diſtinct and, ande- 
pendent of each other. pe 
The: conſequence which 5 8 5 + La 
e e them, has been, a greater debaſement of 
the human character, than could eaſily have, fol- 
lowed ,upon: direct and unqualified ſlavery. The 
principle of confidence, and the limitations with 
which jt ought to be attended, are. capable, of an 
_ eaſy and convincing explication. . I am bound, to 
the fulleſt extent that is conſiſtent with my oppor- 
_ Lunities and ſituation, -to, exerciſe my underſtand- 


- ing. Man is the ornament! of the. univerſe, only 


in propartign as he conſults his jndgment. What- 
ever 1. ſuhmit to from the irreſiſtible impulſe. of. F 
neceſſity, is not mine, and debaſes me only as it 


tends gradually to ſhackle the intrepidity of wy } 

character. With reſpec to ſome men therefore it 
may be innoxious. But, where I make che vo 
' lpntaty ſurrender of my underſtanding, and com: 


mit my ;conſcjence to another man 's Kegping, the 


| ; «conſequence is clear. I then become the moſt 
miſchievous and pernicious, of aumals. J anmibj- 


late my individpality as a man, and. diſpoſe of 
my force as an animal to kim among my neigh- 
bours, who ſhall happen 40 excel i in impoſture and 
artifice, and to be leaſt under reſtraint from: the 


ſeruples of integrity and juſtice. I put an end, as 
i my on ſhare, 1 that happy colliſon of under 
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underſtand my own principles, and have never 


Parpan. it i the reſule of accident. notar 10 71 
| e and honeſtx. 


Auirer to inforce, or to give an air of doubtfulneſs T7 


will not refuſe attention to the ſtate of opinion in 
the preſent or any preceding generation of men. 


authority of other men's judgment in caſes of ge 
neral enquiry, will be of great weight. Either | 


both ſides; or their prejudice, and deficiency as to 


ia abe intrinſic evidence of the opinion itſelf; 


\ A 
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Des. A BOOK.HIL, 
provement-depend-: I can have no genuine fartis CT. 
tude, for fortitude is the offspring of conviction, 


Lean have no conſcious integrity, for IL do not 


brought them to the teft of examination. I am 
the ready tool of injuſtice, cruelty and profligacy z 
and, if at any kime I am not employed in their 


The underſtanding — firſt; Pa crmfalmad, and 
ag no doubt, confidence will come in for its 
Mare of juriſdiction- The conſiderations, which 
will have influence in the mind of an impartial en- | 


10, his opinions, are numerous. Among theſe, he 
In the mean time it will rarely happen, that the 


men af equal talents and integrity have embraced 


the materials of judging. have been ſuch, as KR | ODS | 
tremely to, weaken' their teſtimony. Add to this ö 
that che only ground of opinion, ſtrictiy ſo called, 


upon that our judgment muſt be formed; and oh 

deciſion of others can have. no effect, but that of 

ee or dimi üiſhing sion doubt of the recti- 
tude 
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of confidence, is to ſupply; in the beſt way the caſe 
will admit, the defect of our knowledge; but it 
_ ran never, ſtrictly ſpeaking, furniſh knowledge 1 it- 
elf. Its proper uſe belongs rather to the circum- 
ſtante, of actions immediately to be determined on, 
than to matters of ſpeculation and principle. Thus, 


I ought not perhaps to refuſe weight to the advice 


of ſome men, even when the reaſotis by which they 
inforce their advice are conceived” by me te be 
problematical: and thus, I am bound, as before 
ſtated, to truſt another, in the moment of emer- 


* geney, in the art he has ſtudied; father than myſelf 
by whom that ſtudy was never undertaken, Except 
when the nature of my ſituation calls upon me to 
act, I ſhall do more wiſely in refraining from any 
„eden, i in queſtions where I am not aſſiſted to de- 
Ae by information tliat is properly my on. 
Reverenee One of the leſſons moſt aſſiduouſſy e 
| þ 6 ry upon mankind in all ages and countries, is that of 


freverence to our ſuperiors.” If by this maxim be 


intended our ſuperiors in wiſdom, it may be ad- 
emitted, but with ſome qualification. But, if it 
eee our ſuperiors in ſtation only; nothing can be 
more contrary to reaſon and juſtice. Is it not 
enough that they have uſurped certain advantages 
over us to which they can ſhow no equitable 
claim; and muſt we alſo humble our courage, and 
renounce our independence, in their preſence? 
ay reverenee a man becauſe he happens to be 
born 


5 


or OBED IENCE. 


born to certain privileges; or becauſe a concur- 
rence of circumſtances (for wiſdom, as we have 
already ſeen, gives a claim to reſpect utterly dif- 
tinct from power) has procured him a ſhare in the 
legiſlative or executive government of our coun- 
try? Let him content himſelf with the obedience 
which is We reſult of force 3 for to that TY * he 
date ie — 
— abe our chat in wiſdom is to be 
rer but with conſiderable limitations. I am 
bound, as has already appeared, to repoſe certain 
functions, ſuch as that of building my houſe, or 


— — 
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* educating. my child, in the hands of him by whom 


thoſe functions will moſt properly be diſcharged. 


It may be right, that I ſhould act under the _ 
to whom I have thus given my: ſuffrage, in caſes. 
where I have reaſon to be perſuaded of his kill, 
and cannot be expected to acquire the neceſſary 
{kill myſelf. But in thoſe caſes of general juſtice 
which are equally within the province of every 


human underſtanding, Lam a deſerter from the re- 


0 quiſitions of duty, if I do not aſſiduouſly exert my 


faculties, or if I be found to act contrary to the 
concluſions they would dictate, from deference ta 


the opinions of another. — The reverence we art 


here conſidering is a reverence prompting us to 
ſome kind of obedience; there is another kind, 


; terminating in eſteem only, that, ſo far from de- 
ſerving to be confined within theſe ſtrict limita- 


tions, we are bound to extend een who 


lay, =. 
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be juſtified in my proceedi 


or OBEDIENCE. 


The reverence; Which i is due from a child to his 
en or rather to his ſenior in age and experi- 
ence, falls under the ſame rules as have already 
been delivered. Wherever I have good reaſon to 
believe, that another perſon. knows better than my- 
ſelf what is proper to be done, there I ought to 
conform to his direction. But the advantage which 
he poſſeſſes, muſt be obvious, otherwiſe I ſhall not 
ding. If I take into the 
account every chance for advantage, 1/ſhall never 
act upon the reſult of my own feflections. The 
mind of one man is eſſentially diſtinct from the 
mind of another, + If each do not preſerve his in- 
dividuality, the judgment of all will be feeble, and 
the progreſs of our common underſtanding inex- 
preſſibly xetarded. Hence it follows, that the de- 
ference of à child becomes vicious, whenever he 
has reaſon to doubt that the parent poſlefles eſſen. 
tial information, of which he is deprived. Nothing 
can be more neceſſary for the general benefit, than 


that we ſhould diveſt.ourſelves, as ſoon as the pro- 


per period arrives, of the ſhackles of infancy; that 
human life ſhould: not be one eternal childhood; 
but chat men ſhould. jydge for themſelves, n- 
fettered by the prejudices of ae or _ 0 
tien of their country. At. 

J a government therefore, that talked. to us of 


2 to political authority, and honour to be 


rendered to our ſuperiors, our anſwer ſhould bet 
It is yours, to ſhackle the body, and reſtrain our 
* actions; that 1 is a reſtraint we underſtand. 
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election of ſubmiſſion or ſuffering.” -But do not — 
ſeek to enſlave our minds. Exhibit your force in 
its plaineſt form, for that is your provinte; but 5 
ſeek not to inveigle and miſlead us. Obedienee 
and external ſubmiſſion is all you are entitled to 
claim; you can have no right to extort our defe- 
rence, and command us not to ſee, and diſapprove 
of, your errors.“ In the mean time iy ſhould be _— 
obſerved, that it is by no means a neceſſary conſe> 1 
quence, that we ſhould diſapprove of all thermea- .— j 
ſures of government; but there muſt be diſappro« © 
bation, wherever there is a Ay om ſtrict _—_ 


| regulations of government, ſo far as thoſe-regula- 
f tions are accidentally coincident with his private 


tical obedience, | 

A corollary which flows Fon chieſe ncht is Govern- i 

3 of our attention. Confidence is in all , « in e — 4 

caſes the offspring of ignorance. It muſt thats,” : 
fore continually decline, in relation, as was above 4 
ſtated, to © thoſe caſes of general juſtice which are A 
equally within the province of every human; un- A 
derſtanding *,” in proportion as wiſdom and virtue i" 
t ſhall increaſe - But the queſtions that belong to xz 
; the department of government, are queſtions ß [ 
- general juſtice. The conduct of an enlightened+ _— iq 
- and virtuous man, can only be conformable to the NE j 


* judgment, or as he acts with prudent and judicious N 
5 ſubmiſſion to Wan 9 of the . He will WE 


J. „ 4 y Foy f 
© ade, hats, — not 


or bine. 
* not at from confidence; for he has kimſel. EXA- 


mined, as it was his duty to do, the merits of the 

action: and he has not failed to detect the impoſ- 

ture, that would perſuade us there is a myſtery in 

government, which uninitiated mortals muſt not 

preſume to penetrate. Now it is ſufficiently known 

that the empire of government is built in opt- 

nion “; nor is it enough for this purpoſe, that 

ve refuſe to contribute to overturn it by violence, 

the opinion muſt go to the extent of prompting 

us to actual ſupport. No government can ſub- 

fiſt in a nation, the individuals of which ſhall 

| merely abſtain from tumultuous refiſtance, while 

in their genuine ſentiments they cenſure and 

| 1 deſpiſe its inſtitution, In other words, govern- 

| went cannot proceed but upon confidence, as con- 

j fidence on the other hand canngt exiſt without 

Ignorance. ,. The true ſupporters of government 

Are the weak and uninformed, and not the wiſe. 

Wi Is proportion as weakneſs and ignorance ſhall di- 
[ | | | „ gt miniſh, the baſis of government will alſo decay. 
_ This however is an event which ought not to be 

Tontemplated with alarm. A cataſtrophe of this 

deſeription, would be the true euthanaſia of go- 

vernment. If the annihilation of blind confidence 

and implicit - opinion can at any time be effected, 

there will neceſſarily ſucceed in their place, an un- 

forced concurrence of all in promoting the general 

Welfare. But, whatever may be the event in this 
Book I, 1 85 fen Chap. III, p. 144. 
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reſpect. 0 * Was hiſtory of colitical focieties*, BOOK. HL. 
we ſhall do well to remember this characteriſtic of —.— 
government, and apply it as the univerſal touch- * 
ſtone of the inſtitution. itſelf. As in the commence» 
ment of the preſent Book we found government in= 
debted for its exiſtence to the errors and perverſe=- 1 
/ nels of a few, ſo it now appears, that it ean no 
otherwiſe be perpetuated, than by the infantine 5 i 
and uninſtructed confidence of the many. It ma —_ 
be to a certain degree doubtful, whether the hu- _ 


man ſpecies will ever be emancipated from their . '1 

Lg preſent ſubjection and pupillage, but let it not be e 
43 forgotten that this is their condition. The recol 1 
| lection will be ſalutary to individuals, and may | 
Z ultimately be productive of benefit to all. 
t | Rite Its f b | 8 
* . or FORMS oF GOVERNMENT. ET. 5 

V 4 
C daten of. the nn, W 3 
1 in ꝛbich he poſſeſſes 1 
1 | W ſociety eftimated.—Mode in which n 
* 436 alf 70 be NO e Lag bdios a 59 
ed, | S no lu 327 5371 7 SS 30 51916218 be: 
he, | FFHERE: is one ha: 1 e to . char. 
al | 7 _ principles of government, which. it ſeems — 
this dab an uſeful to examine in this ole «Is 
| © © © > Book V, Chaps XXIL v. 


ect, Sp . : there 
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300K In. there 4 ſcheme of political inſtitution, whlch; th 
N — coming neareſt to perfection, ought to be = 
S—— ſcribed to all nations; or, on the her hand, ar 
different forms of government beſt adapted to the 
condition of different nations, each worthy to be 
commended in its peculiar placę, but none proper | 
0 be tranſplanted to another Wir e e e 
The latter part of this alternative is the creed 
which has ordinarily prevailed 3 but it fo is attended 
5 vith obvious obſections. 3 cnrogs grid es of pang 
If one form of governnient makes one nation 
Aer why ſhould it not nn, paper N 
r of another? 

The points in which nutnan beirigh reſemble, are 
infinitely more conſiderable than thoſe. in which 
| they differ. We have the ſame ſenſes; and the 

impreſſions on thoſe ſenſes which afflict me, may 
ordinarily be expected to be fources of anguiſh to 
you. It is true that men differ in their habits and 
taſtes. But theſe are accidental varieties. There 
is but one perfection to man; one thing moſt ho- 
nourable; one thing that, to a well organiſed and 


pleaſure. All elſe is deviation and error; a diſ- 
eaſe, to be cured, not to be encouraged. Senſual 
pleaſure on the one hand, or intellectual on the 
other, is, abſolutely ſpeaking, the higheſt and moft 
deſirable. We are not to make too much account 
of the perverſions of taſte. Men long inured 0 
 Davery, for ** undoubtedly have a leſs ex- 
Sy901 | | quiſite 


healthful mind, will produce the moſt exquiſite 
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qulfith ſenſe: of its hatefalneds; perhaps Inftatices 


may be found where it is borne without a murmur. 
But this is by no means a proof that it is the fit 


and genuine ſtate of the beings who ſuffer it. To 
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ſuch men 'we>ought to ſay, You- are ſatisfied - 


ignorance ; but we will enlighten you. You are 
not brutes: you are not ſtones. You ſleep . 


exiſtence in a miſerable negle& of your moſt va- 
luable privileges: but you are capable of exquiſite g 
_ delights ;" you are formed to glow with benevo- 
lence, to expatiate in the fields of knowledge, to 
thrill with diſintereſted tranfport, to enlarge your 


thoughts, ſo as to take in the wonders of the mate- 


rial univerſe, and the principles that bound and _ 5 
certain the general happineſs . _— 
If then it appears, that the means which are RY | 
neficial to one man, ought,-in the moſt important 
inſtances, to be deemed moſt defirable for others, 
the ſame principle which applies to all other 
ſources of moral influente, will alſo apply to go- 


vernment. Every political ſyſtem muſt have a cer- 


tain influence, upon the moral ſtate of the nation 


among whom it exiſts. Some are more favoura- 
ble, or leſs inimical, to the general intereſt, than 


others. That form of ſociety, which is moſt con- 
ducive to improvement, to the exalted and perma- 
nent pleaſure of man, the found FIR would 


with to ſee univerſally realiſed, 


vol. 1 - „ | Such 


with an oblivian of all that is eminent in man; 
but we will awake you. You are contented with 
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bb m. Such is the true theory of this ſubject, FEE in 
3 its moſt abſolute form; but there are circumſtances 


| that qualify the univerſality of theſe principles. 
Different The beſt gift that can be communicated to man, 


degrees in 


- 
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. _ vain that you heap upon me benefits, that I neither 
2 underſtand nor deſire. The faculty of underſtand- 

- ing is an eſſential part of every human being, and 
Cannot with impunity be overlooked, in any attempt 

- . *to alter or meliorate his condition. Government, 

— in particular, is founded in opinion; nor can any 
attempt to govern men, otherwiſe than in con- 

3 formity to their own conceptions, be expected 
. "fo o prove ſalutary. A project therefore to intro- 
duce abruptly any ſpecies of political inſtitution, 


f merely from a view to its abſolute excellence, and 
* / " without taking into account the ſtate of the public, 
mind, muſt be abſurd and injurious. The beſt. 

6 mode of political ſociety, will, no doubt, be conſi- 


= Jerred by the enlightened friend of his ſpecies, as 
If = - : the ultimate object of his ſpeculations and efforts. 
1 But he will be on bis guard againſt precipitate „ 
1 meaſures. The only mode, for its ſeeure and auſ- 
paicious eſtabliſhment, is thiough the medium of a 
9 en preference in its favour. n 
| „The conſequence which flows from * view of 
the ſubject; i is, in a certain degree, favourable to 
| the ideas which were ſtated in the beginning of 
the chapter, as. conſlputing, the more ebe 
prerailing —.. os 


Vo! « Diflexen 


"Jt he © is valuable only ſo far as it is eſteemed. It is in | 
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10 Different forms of government, are beſt adapeed ven ur, 
to wink condition of different nations.” Yet there VII 
is one form, in itſelf conſidered, better than any eng 


Imperfe& 
other form. Every other mode of ſociety, except ſchemes of 


ſociety eſti= 
that which conduces to the beſt and moſt pleaſu- - mated. 
rable ſtate of the human ſpecies, is at moſt only an 
object of toleration. It muſt of neceſſity be ill in 
various reſpects; it muſt entail miſchiefs ; it muſt 
foſter unſocial and immoral prejudices. Vet upon 
the whole, it may be, like ſome excreſcences and 
defects in the human frame, it cannot immediately 
be removed without introducing ſomething worſe. 
In the machine of human ſociety all the wheels 
| muſt move together. He that ſhould violently at: 
tempt to raiſe any one part into a condition more 
* exalted than the reſt, or force it to ſtart away from 
its fellows, would be the enemy, and not the bene 
factor, of his contemporaries. BAD 
It follows however, from the principles e "Mode in 
—— that the intereſts of the human ſpecies re. ee * A | 
” quire a gradual, but uninterrupted change. He realiſed. 
who ſhould make theſe principles the regulators of 
his conduct, would not raſhly inſiſt upon the i 8 
ſtant abolition” of all exiſting abuſes. But he 
would not nouriſi them with falſe. praiſe. He 
would ſhow no indulgence to their enormities. 
He would tell all the truth he could diſcover, i in + 
relation to the genuine” intereſts of mankind. 
Truth, delivered in a ſpirit of univerſal kindneſs, 
with no narrow reſentments or angry invective, can 


4. * 
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noox 12. ſearcely be dangerous, or fail, ſo far as relates to 


13 —_— Us own operation, to communicate a ſimilar ſpirit 
ö ee to the hearer. Truth, however unreſerved be the 
made of its enunciation, will be ſufficiently gradual 
is its progreſs. It will be fully comprehended, only 
by flow degrees, by its moſt aſſiduous votaries; 
. - and the degrees will be ſtill more temperate, by 
Which it will pervade ſo conſiderable a portion of 
the community, as to render them mature for a 
unte of their common inſtitutios. 
i  Againz if conviction of the underſtanding be 


4 1 aſs which is to direct our proceedings in 
8 the general affairs, we ſhall have many reforms, „ 


but no revolutions*. As it is only in a gradual 
3 manner chat the public can be inſtructed, a violent 
_ exploſion. in the community, is by no. means the 
moſt likely to happen, as the reſult of inſtruction. 
+. Revolutions are. the produce of paſſion, not of | 
-- ſober and tranquil reaſon. There muſt be an 3 
ſtmmate reſiſtance to improvement on the one ſide, 
do engender a furious determination ol realiſing a 
. fyſtem at a ſtroke on the other. The reformers 
muſt have ſuffered from inceſſant counteraction, 
- | till, inflamed by the treachery and art of their op- 
bauonents, they are wrought up to the deſperate ſtate 
—— of imagining that all muſt be ſecured in the firſt 
To favourable criſis, as the only alternative for its be- 
_ ing ever ſecured... It would. ſeem. therefore, that 
—; . the demand of the. effectual ally of the von wo 
—_— (91-51 6, deen N. Gnas Bb 98 4 
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lay their hand on the ſpring there is in ſociety, 1 


ceed, teach us to look backward for perfection. Robe 


..'- 
pinefs, upon thoſe who enjoy the privileges of the BOOK 1 11 A 
ſlate, would be, „Do not gite-us 160 bon; o „ 
not give us too much; but act under the uren 3 

= aence of a diſpoſition to give us ſomething.” | 'Y 

Government, under whatever point of view we id Inference, l 
ial this topic, is unfortunately pregnant with | 
motives to cenſure and complaint. Ineeffint - 
change, everlaſting innovation, ſeem to be dictated gw | 4 | 
by che true intereſts of mankind. But govern- 
ment is the perpetual enemy of change. What 
was admirably obſerved of a particular ſyſtem of 


government“, 18 in a great degree true of all: They 


and put a ſtop to its motion.“ Their tendency i *... __ = 
fo perpetuate abuſe. Whatever was once thought . _ == 
right and ufeful, they undertake to entail to the © = Af 
, lateſt poſterity. They reverſe the genuine propen- f 
ſities of man, and, inſtead of ſuffering us to pro- 


They prompt us to ſeek the public welfare, not in 
' alteration and improvement, but in a timid rever- 
ence for the deciſions of dur anceſtors, as if it were 
the nature of the human mind, always to * 3 
rate, and never to advance, © 3 
Man is in a ſtate of perpetual mien He * 8 
muſt grow either better or worſe, either correct his F 1 
habits or confirm them. The government under 
which we are placed, muſt either increaſe our * 
ſions and prejudices by fanning the flame, or, by 
5 8 Spartan: ' Logan's Philoſophy of Hiſtory, p. 69. \ 
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BOOK III. gradually diſcouraging „tend to extirpate them. In 


CHAP. 


VII. 


y 


At 


| 
n 


reality, it is impoſſible ro conceive a government. 
: — that ſhall have the latter tendency. By its very 
nature poſitiye inſtitution has a tendency to ſuſ- 
pend the elaſticity and progreſs of mind. Every 
ſcheme for embodying imperfection muſt be i inju- 
rious. That which is to-day a conſiderable me- 
lioration, will at ſome future period, if preſerved 
unaltered, appear a defect and diſeaſe in the body 
politic. It is, earneſtly to be deſired, that each 
man ſhould be wiſe enough to govern himſelf, 


without the intervention of any .compulſory re- 
ſtraint; and, ſince- government, even in its beſt 


tate, is an evil, the object principally to be aimed 
at is, that we ſhould have as little of it, as the g& 
neral PRE of human ſociety will permit. 
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ect. Queſtion of reſi Nance ftated. Ag ance of 
à nation. — Ambi guiiy of the term nation.—Caſe of 
a military ſubjedtion. Confedered.—Reſytance of a | 
majority a minority. Further ambiguity of the 
term nation. — Nature of * Remarſ.— Re- 
4 tance of the individual, 


TAVING now made ſome progreſs in. hs 
enquiry originally inſtituted, it may be pro- 


we e are e arrived. We have examined, in the firſt 
5 | "Ve ; DS place, 
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. the powers of man as they relate: to the ſub- 


ject of which we treat; ſecondly, we have deline- 
ated the principles of ſociety, as founded in juſtice 


and general intereſt, independently of, and antece- 


dent to, every ſpecies of political government; and, 
laſtly, have endeavoured to aſcertain the funda- 


mental conditions, which muſt belong to the moſt 
rational ſyſtem of government. We might now 


proceed to inveſtigate the different objects of go- 
vernment, and deduce the inferences reſpeQing 


them which are pointed out to us by the preceding 


reaſonings. But there are various miſcellaneous 


conſiderations which, though they have not fallen 
under the former heads, are of conſiderable import- 


ance to our diſquifition, and may uſefully occupy 
the remainder of the preſent volume. They are 
of different claſſes, and in a certain degree detach- 
ed from each other; but may perhaps without im- 


propriety be ranged under two branches: the mode 
in which the ſpeculative opinions of individuals 
_ are to be rendered effectual for the melioration of 


ſociety ; and the mode in which opinion is found 
to operate in . the conduct nd ri 
duals. * 8 


The ſtrong hold of Sober kh appeared... 
hitherto to have conſiſted in ſeduction. However 


* 


imperfect might be the political conſtitution under 


which they lived, mankind, have ordinarily been 
perſuaded. to regard it with a ſort of reverential 
and. — — The png of Engliſh- - 


m em 
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men, nd the liberties of Germany, the ſplendour — * 


of the moſt Chriſtian, and the ſolemn gravity of the 
Catholic king, have each afforded a fubje& of ex. 
ultation to the individuals, who ſhared, or thought 

they ſhared, in the advantages theſe terms were . 


conceived to deffribe: Each man was accuſtomed 


to deem it a mark of the peculiar kindneſs of pro- 
vidence, that he was born in the country, whatever 
it was, to which he happened to belong. The 
time may come which ſhall ſubvert theſe preju- 
| dices. The time may come, when men fall ex- 


erciſe the piercing fearch of truth upon the myſte- 


ries of government, and view without prepoſſeſſion 


the defects and abuſes of the conſtitution of their 


country. Out of this new order of things a new 
ſeries of duties will ariſe. When a ſpirit of impar- 


2 tiality ſhall prevail, and loyalty ſhall decay, it will 

become us to enquire into the conduct which ſuch 
a ſtate of thinking ſhall make neceſſary. We ſhall. 
then be called upon to maintain a true medium, 


between blindneſs to iujuſtice and calamity on the 
one hand, and an acrimonious ſpirit of violence and 


_ reſentment on the other. It will be the duty of 
ſuch as fhall ſee theſe ſubjects in the pure light k 
truth, to exert themſelves for the effectual demo- 
lition of monopolies and ufurpation; but effectual 
demolition is not the offspring of crude projects 
and preeipitate meaſures. He who dedicates him- 
ſelf to theſe, may be ſuſpected to be under the do- 


nen of * rather than 9 The 


true 


3 Cv. 
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" ae <1V, uus friend of equality will do nothing unthinkingly, 
— will cheriſh no wild ſchemes of uproar and confu · 
fion, Ind will endeayour to diſcover the mode, in 
and pay —— 8 1 
Queſtion bf The whole of this queſtion, is intimately 3 


reiiſtance 


een ed wich the enquiry, which has neceſſarily occupied 


a ſhare; in the diſquiſitions of all writers on the ſub- 
\ ect of government, concerning the propriety and 
meaſures of reſiſtance. . Are the worſt govern- 
ment and the; beſt equally entitled to the toleration 
and forbearance of their ſubjects? Is there no caſe 
of political, oppreſſion, that will autboriſe the per- 

| ſons who, ſuffer. it, to take up arms againſt their 
oppreſſors? Or, if there be, what is the quantity of 
oppreſſion, at the meaſure of which inſurrections | 


4 : begin to be juſtifiable? Abuſes will always exiſt, 


5 for man will always be.i 


e in mperfect; what i is the na. 
ture of the abuſe, which it would be pufillanimous 
to oppoſe by words only, and which true courage 

| i Sas inſtruct us was to be endured no longer? oe 

No gqueſtion can be conceived more important 
5 this. In the examination of it philoſophy 
almoſt forgets. its nature; it ceaſes to be ſpecu- 
lation, and becomes an actor. Upon the deciſion, 
according as it ſhall be decided i in the minds of a 
bold and reſolute party, the exiſtence of. thouſands 
may be ſuſpended. The ſpeculative enquirer, if he 

| live in a. ſtate, where abuſe, is notoriqus, and grie- 
vances Ct knows not, while he; weighs the 
caſe 


7 
L 
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caſa in the balance of reaſon, how far * . BOOK IV. 
he attempts to deſcribe, is already realiſed in tage 
apprehenſion of numbers of his countrymen. Let EC 
us enter upon the queſtion, with the W464 _ | 
which ſo critical an enquiry demands. r 
. Reſiſtance may have its ſource in the menge Refiftance 
| aka of the public or the individual. A nation, tigiy 
it bas commonly been ſaid, has a right to ſhake d 
off any authority that ĩs uſurped oyer it. This is 
à propoſition that has generally paſſed without 
queſtion, and certainly no propoſition can appear 
more plauſible. But, if we examine it minutely, 
we ſhall find that it is attended with equivocal cir- 
cumſtances. What do we mean by a nation? als © 
the whole people concerned in this reſiſtance, =_ 
only a part? If the whole be prepared to reſiſt, — 
the whole is perſuaded of the injuſtice of che uſur- f 8 = 
"pation. What ſort of uſurpation is that, which can 
be exerciſed by one or a few perſons, over a hole 
nation, univerſally diſapproving of it? Govern- 
ment is founded in opinion“. Bad government 
deceives us firſt, before ĩt faſtens itſelf upon us like 
an incubus, oppreſſing all our efforts. A nation 
in general muſt have learned to reſpect a king an 
a houſe of lords, before a king and a houſe of lords 
can exerciſe any authority over them. If a man or a 
- ſet of men, unſanctioned by any previous prejudice 
in their favour, pretend to exerciſe, ſovereignty 
in a country, they will become objects of deriſion, 
Woh! I, haps VI, P- 983 1 II. ae Nu 144. 
rather 


. 
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rather than of ſerious reſiſtance. Deſtroz the exiſting 
prejudice in favour of any of our preſent inſtitutions, 


and they will fall into fimilar' diſuſe and contempt. 


It has ſometimes been ſuppoſed; <<: that an army, | 
for eign Or domeſtie, may be ſufficient to hold A 


people in ſubjection, completely againſt their incli- 


nation.” A domeſtic army at leaſt; will in ſome 


degree partake of the opinions and ſentiments of 


the people at large. The more precautions are 
employed to prevent the infection, the dectrine will 
probably ſpread with ſo much the more certaitity 
and rapidity. Show me fhat you are afraid of my 
entertaining certain opinions or hearing certain prin- 


ciples, and youwillinfallibly, ſooner or later, awaken 


my curioffty. & domeſtic army will always de 
found a very doubtful inſtrument of tyranny in a 
period of criſis. A foreign army after à time 
will become domeſticated. If the queſtion be, of 


iinporting a foreign army, for the ſpeeiſte purpoſe of 
ſupporting: tottering abuſe, great alarm will ine- 


vitably be excited. Theſe men, it may be, are 


adapted for continuing the reign of tyranny; but 


Who will pay hem? A weak, fuperſtitious or ig- 


norant people may be held in the chains of foreign 


power; but the ſchool of moral and political inde- 
5 pendence, ſends forth pupils of a very different cha- 
 Tadter. In the encounter with their penetration 


and diſcernment, tyranny witi feel itſelf powerleſs 
and tranſitory. In a word, either the people are 
. untenliglitenes and * for a ſtate of free- 


dom, 


or RESISTANCE» 5 42563 
a abs! then the ſtruggle and erbat ien 


of the ſtruggle will be truly perilous; or the progreſs 9 — f | 

of political knowledge among them is deciſive, and 9 

then every one will ſee how futile and ſhort-lived . 

will be the attempt to hold them in ſubjection, by 1 

means of garriſons and a foreign force. The party 

attached to liberty is, upon that ſuppoſition, the nu- FE 

merous one; they are the perſons of true energy, 5 

and who have an object worthy of their zeal. Their 

oppreſſors, few in number, and degraded to the rank 

of lifeleſs machines, wander with no certain deſtina- 

tion or proſpect, over the vaſt ſurface, and are obs 75 

jects of pity, rather than ſerious alarm. Every 

hour diminiſhes their number and their reſources; 

while, on the other hand, every moment's delay - 
gives new ſtrength to the cauſe, and fortitude. to 

the champions, of liberty. Men would not be in- 
clined pertinaciouſly to object to a ſhort delay, if 

they recollected the advantages and the certainty of 
ſucceſs with which it is pregnant. — Meanwhile - 

| theſe reaſonings turn upon the probability, that the 

purpoſes of liberty will, be full as effectually an- 

ſwered, without the introduction of force: there 

can be little doubt of the juſtifiableneſs, of a whole 

nation having recourſe to arms, if a caſe can be "= 

made out, in which it ſhall be impoſſible for them to 

prevent the introduction of ſlavery i in any other way. 

The ſame reaſonings, with little variation, will Reſiſtance : 

apply to the caſe of an unqueſtionable majority of. * 

nation, as to that of the whole. The majority of 


= | | „ nation 


5 
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a nation is irreſiſtible ; it as little needs to have re- 


courſe to violence; there is as little reaſon to ex- . 


pect that any uſurper will be ſo mad as to contend 


with it. If ever it appear to be otherwiſe, it is 


becauſe, in one of two ways, we deceive. ourſelves 


with the term majority. Firſt, nothing is more 


obvious, than the danger incident to a man of a 
ſanguine temper, of over eſtimating the ſtrength of 


his party. He aſſociates perhaps only with perſons of 
his own way of thinking, and a very ſmall number 
appears to him as if it were the whole world. - Aſk 


perſons of different tempers and habits of life, how 
many republicans there are at this hour in England 


or Scotland, and you will immediately be firuck 


with the very oppoſite anſwers you will. receive. 


There are many errors of a ſanguine temper that 
appear, at firſt ſight, innocent or even uſeful :- but 


ſurely every man of integrity and conſcience will 


heſitate, before he ſuffers the poſſibility, that an er- 


ror of this ſoxt ſhould encourage him to plunge a 


nation in violence, and open a ſea of blood. He 


muſt have a heart of ſtrange compoſition, who, for 


the precarious inferences he draws in moral or po- 


| hrical calculation, would volunteer a mandate' of 


death, or be the firſt to nanny; the "ng of on 
you execution. 


A ſecond: deception. Soak lurks ai 1 word 
eee not in the queſtion of number, but of 


quality and degree of illumination. A majority, 


we ſay perhaps, is diſſatisfied with the preſent ſtate 


E "a a 
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of OY and wiſhes for ſuch a ſpecific le” 
Alas, it is to be feared, that the greater part of this 

majority are often mere parrots, who have Am 

taught a leſſon, of the ſubject of which they un- 

derſtand little or nothing. What is it they a- 
like? A ſpecific tax perhaps, or ſome temporary 
grievance. Do they diſſike the vice and meanneſs 
that grow out of tyranny, and pant for the liberal 
and ingenuous virtue, that would be foſtered in 


their own minds in a different condition? No. 


They are very angry, and fancy themſelves very 
judicious. What is it they deſire? They know 
n It would probably be eaſy to ſhow, that what 
they profeſs to'defire, is little better than what they 
hate. What they hate, is not the general deprava- 
tion of the human character; and what they deſire, 
is not its improvement. It is an inſult upon hu- 
man underſtanding, when we ſpeak of perſons in 
this ſtate of infantine Ignorance, to ſay that the 
majority of the nation is on the ſide of political 
renovation. Few greater misfortunes can befal 


BOOK. 
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any country, than for ſuch perſons to be inſtigated 


to. ſubyert exiſting inſtitutions, and violently to 


take the work of political reformation into their 


own hands. 


There is an obvious remedy to each of clay de- 


b ceptions here enumerated: Time. 1s it doubtful 
| whether the reformers be a real majority of the in- 
habitants of any country? 
the * truly underſtand the object of their 
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== Tipe for its reception, and competent to its aſſer- 
tion? Wait but a little while, and the doubt will 


| probably be ſolved, in the manner that the warmeſt 
friend of human happineſs and improvement would 

' defire. If the ſyſtem of independence and equality 
may be expected hourly to gain 
- converts. The more it is diſcuſſed, the more will 
it be underſtood, and its value cheriſhed and felt. 
If the ſtate of the majority be doubtful, a very ſew 
years, perhaps a ſhorter time, will tend to place it 


beyond the reach of controverſy. The great cauſe 


of humanity, which is now pleading in the face of 


de univerſe, has but two enemies]; thoſe friends 
of antiquity, and thoſe friends of innovation, who, 


_ impatient of ſuſpenſe, are inclined violently to in- 


terrupt the calm, the inceſſant, the rapid and auſpi- 
cious progreſs which thought and reflection appear 
to be making in the world. Happy would it be 
for mankind, if thoſe perſons who intereſt them- 


ſelves moſt zealouſly in theſe great — 5 


vould confine their exertions, to the diffuſing, in 


— 


every poſſible mode, a ſpirit of enquiry, and the 


embracing every opportunity of increaſing the 


ſtock, and generaliſing the communication, of po- 
litical knowledge! 0 | 


+ A- third fituation, which may whe benen to 


exiſt in a country, where political reform has been 
made a topic of conſiderable attention, is that, 


| e neither the e nor the majority, of the 


nation 
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rity. In this caſe nothing can be more indefenſible; 


than a project for introducing by violence that ſtate 


of ſociety; which out judgments may happen to ap- 
prove. 


imbued with a love of freedom. The moſt dread- 


ful tragedies will infallibly reſult, from an attempt 
to goad mankind prematurely into a poſition, how- 


ever abſtractedly excellent, for which they are in 
no degree prepared. Secondly; to endeavour to 
_ impoſe our ſentiments by force, is the moſt deteſt- 
able ſpecies of perſecution. Others are as much 


In the firſt place, no perſons are ripe for 
the participation of a benefit, the advantage of which 
they do not underſtand. No people are competent 
to enjoy a ſtate of freedom, who are not already 


E 8 


entitled to deem themſelves in the right as ve are. 


The moſt facred of all privileges, is that, by which 
each man has a certain ſphere, relative to the go- 
vernment of his own actions; and the exerciſe of his 


diſcretion, not liable 'to be trenched upon by the 


intempetate Zeal or dickatorial temper of his neigh- 
bour *: To dragoon men into the adoption 3 


what we think right, is an intolerable tyranny- It 


Ws 


leads to unlimited diſorder and injuſtice. . Every 
man thinks himſelf in the right; and, if ſuch a pro- 
ceeding were univerſally introduced, the deſtiny of 
mankind would be no longer a queſtion of argu- 


ment, but of ſtrength, preſumption or jntrigue. 25 
ook II, Chap. V, VI. | 
| vol. 1. | S There 


nation, is deſirous of the reform in queſtion; but zook Iv, 
CHAP. 1. 
where the innovators are an unqueſtionable mino». F 
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| There is a further ambiguity in the term nation, 
as employed in the propoſition above ſtated, that 
a nation has a right forcibly to ſhake off any au- 
thority that is uſurped over it,” A nation is an 
arbitrary term. Which is moſt properly termed a 
nation; the Ruſſian empire, or the canton of Berne? 
Or, is every thing a nation, upon which accident 
ſhall beſtow that appellation ? It ſeems moſt accu- 
rate to ſay, that any number of perſons, who are 


55 able to eſtabliſh and maintain a ſyſtem of mutual 
pe regulation for themſelves conformable to their own 


opinions, without impoſing a ſyſtem of regulation 


upon a conſiderable number of others inconſiſtent 


i with the opinion of theſe others, have a right, or, 


more properly ſpeaking, a duty obliging them, to 
adopt that meaſure. That any man, or body of 


= men, ſhould impoſe their ſenſe upon perſons of a 


different opinion, is, abſolutely ſpeaking, wrong, 
and in all caſes deeply to be regretted: but this evil 


it is perhaps in ſome degree neceſſary to incur, for 


the ſake of a preponderating good. All govern- 
ment includes in it this evil, as one of its funda- 


mental characteriſtics. 


There is one circumſtance, of much importance 


= to be. attended to in this diſquiſition. Superficial 
_ thinkers lay great ſtreſs upon the external ſituation 
of men, and little upon their internal ſentiments. 


Perſevering enquiry will probably lead to a mode 
of thinking the reverſe of this. To be free is a 


circumſtance of little value, if we could ſuppoſe 
8 PF 8 men 
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4 wen in ſtate of external freedom, - without the BOOK * W. 
magnanimity, energy and firmneſs, that conſtitute 
almoſt all that is valuable in a ſtate of freedom. 

On the other hand, if a man have theſe qualities, 
there is little left for him to deſire. He cannot be 
degraded ; he cannot readily become either uſeleſs 
or unhappy. He ſmiles at the impotence of deſpot- 
iſm ; he fills up his exiſtence with ſerene enjoy- 
ment and induſtrious benevolence. Civil liberty is _ 
chiefly deſirable, as a means to procure and perpe- 
tuate this temper of mind. They therefore begin 
at the wrong end, who make haſte to overturn and 
confound the uſurped powers of the world. Make 8 
men wiſe, and by that very operation you make 
them free. Civil liberty follows as a conſequence | 
of this; no uſurped power can ſtand againſt = 
_ artillery of opinion. Every thing then is in order, 
and ſucceeds at irs appointed time. How unfortu- 
nate is it; that men are ſo eager to ſtrike, and have 
ä To little conſtancy to reaſon N 5 
It is probable, that this queſtion of reſiſtance Remark. 
would never have admitted of ſo long a contro: 
verſy, if the advocates of the ſyſtem of liberty pro- 
mulgated in the laſt century, had not, unobſerved to 
themſelves, introduced a confufion into the queſ. 
tion. Reſiſtance may be employed, either to repel LEN 
the injuries committed againſt the nation generally, by 
or ſuch as, in their immediate application, relate to | 
the individual. To the firſt of theſe the preceding 
r principally apply. The injuries to a 
e 8922 nation by 


, 


» 
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nation e for their nature, for the moſt pare, 
upon their permanency, and therefore admit of the 


utmoſt ſobriety and deliberation as to the mode in 
which they are to be remedied. Individuals may 


be injured or deſtroyed by a ſpecific act of tyranny, 


of the injuſtice that i; 
Refiſtance, by the very meaning of the term, as it 
3 uſed in political enquiry, ſignifies a ſpecies of 


but nations cannot ;  the' principal miſchief to the 


nation lies in the preſage contained in the ſingle act. 
to continue to be exerciſed. 


conduct that is to be adopted, in relation to an 
eſtabliſhed authority: but an old grievance, ſeems 


obviouſly to lead, as its commterpart, to a gradual 
and temperate remedy. . .  * 


Refiſtance © - 
of the indi- 


The conſideration which, by being Abe | 
with this, has ſerved to miſlead certain enquirers, 


is that of what is commonly known by the name 


” 7 * 


of ſelf-defence, or, more properly, the duty obliging 
each individual to repel, as far as lies in his power, 


any violent attack made either upon himſelf or 
another. This, by the terms of the queſtion, is a 
circumſtance that does not admit of delay; the 
benefit of the remedy entirely depends upon the 


time of the application. The principle in this caſe 


is of eaſy development. Force is an expedient, the 
uſe of which is much to be deplored. It is con- 
trary to the nature of intellect, which cannot be 
improved but by conviction and perſuaſion. It 
corrupts the man that employs it, and the man 
| it is e But it ſeems that 

es there 


N 
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chere are certain caſes, ſo urgent, as to oblige us to BOOK IV. 
have recourſe to this injurious expedient : in other — 
words, there are caſes, where the miſchief to accrue OY 
from not violently counteracting the perverſeneſs of © 
the individual, is greater, than the miſchief which 

the violence neceſſarily draws along with it. Hence 

it appears, that the ground juſtifying reſiſtance, in 

every caſe where it can be juſtified, is that of the , 
good, likely to reſult from ſuch interference, being 
greater than the good to reſult from omitting t. 

There are probably caſes, where, as in a murder 
for example about to be committed on a uſeful and 
valuable member of ſociety, the chance of prevent - 
ing it, by any other means than inſtantaneous reſiſt- 
ance, is ſo ſmall, as by no means to vindicate us in 
incurring the danger of ſo miſchievous a cataſtro- 
phe. But will this juſtify us, in the caſe of an in- 
dividual opprefled by the authority of a community? 
Let us. ſuppoſe, that there is a country, in which 
ſome of its belt citizens are ſelected as objects of 
vengeance, by an alarmed and jealous tyranny. It 
cannot reaſonably be doubted, that every man, a 
condemned felon or murderer, is to be commend-— 
ed, for quietly withdrawing himſeif from the exe- 
cution of the law; much more ſuch perſons as have \ 
now been deſcribed. But ought thoſe well affect- 
ed citizens that are ſtill at large, to riſe in behalf 
of their brethren under perſecution? Every man 
that is diſpoſed to enter into fuch a proje&, and 
who is anxious about the moral rectitude of his. 

—_  - conduct, 
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r conduct, muſt reſt its juſtification upon one * the 
— two grounds above ſtated: either the immediate 


purpoſe of his riſing is the melioration of public in- 


ſtitutions, or it is to be eſtimated with reference to 


the meritoriouſneſs of the individuals in queſtion, 


The firſt of theſe has been ſufficiently diſcuſſed; we 
will ſuppoſe therefore that he confines himſelf to 


the laſt, Here, as has been already obſerved, the 


whole, as a moral queſtion, will turn upon the com- 


parative benefit or miſchief to reſult from the re- 


ſiſtance to be employed. The diſparity -is great 


indeed, between the reſiſtance ordinarily ſuggeſted 


by the term ſelf-defence,-and the reſiſtance which 
muſt expect to encounter in its progreſs the civil 


power of the country. In the firſt, the queſtion is 
of a moment; if you ſucceed in the inſtant of your 


exertion, you may expect the applauſe, rather than 
the proſecution, of executive authority. But, in the 


latter, the end will ſcarcely be accompliſhed, but 


by the overthrow. of the government itſelf. Let the 
- lives of the individuals in ſuppoſition be as valuable 
as you pleaſe, the value will neceſſarily be ſwallow- 


ed up, in the greater queſtions that occur in the 
fequd.. Thoſe queſtions therefore are the proper 
topics of attention ; and we ſhall be to blame, if 
we ſuffer ourſelyes to be led unawares, into.a con- 
duct, the direct : tendency of which. is the produc- 
tion of one ſort 'of event, while all we intended was 


the production of another. The value of individuals 
ought not to be n, there are men whoſe 


1 
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ſafety ſhould be cheriſhed by us with anxious atten» 
tion; but it is difficult to imagine a caſe, in which, 
for their ſake, the lives of thouſands, and the 2 
of millions, _ be committed to 8 4 


9 8 
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Duty of a citizen as to the conflitution of his country. _ 
No ſcheme of government perfect or final.—Revolu- 
tionary meaſures, during their operation, inimical to 

 Independence—and intellectual enquiry, —Period of © 
their operation, — Revolutions accompanied with 
bload—crude and premature in their ect. un - 
certain in point of ſucceſs.——Convidtion of the under« 
ſtanding an adequate means of demoliſbing political 
abuſe.— The progreſs conviction not tardy and 
feeble— not . in ſome 0 1 
to be looked for. 5 _ 


— . 


HE queſtion of 8 is cloſely coat CHAP. 1L, 
with that of revolutions. It may be proper” — 
therefore, before we diſmiſs this part of the ſubject, — 
to enter into ſome diſquiſition, reſpecting the nature 
and effects of that ſpecies of event which is com- 
money known by this appellation, and the ſenti- 
ments which a good _ fhould entertain con- 
3 cerning it 1 
-  — „„ " And 
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Duty of a 


. 
A 
* \ 


citizen as to 


: 


the conftitu- 


tion of his 
country. 


And here one of the firſt obſervations that offers 
itlelf is, that it is not unworthy of a good member 
of ſociety to be the ad "try of fry conſtitution of 
his country. 

In contradiction to this propoſition-i it has been 


ſaid, &© that we liye under the protection of this 


conſtitutipn ; and protection, being a benefit con- 
ferred, obliges us to a x reciprocation of e in 


rn. ; 


To this it may be 8 firſt, that the vas: 


t of this protection is ſomewhat equivocal. That 


civiliſation is a benefit, may perhaps be conceded ; 


| but civiliſation, though in ſome degree preſerved by 


the political conſtitution of every country in Eu- 
rope, can ſcarcely be conſidered as the charactẽriſ. 
tie of a bad conſtitution, or as inſeparably involved 
with the imperfections of any. A good member of 
Tociety will, probably, be anxious to favour the 
cauſe of civiliſation; but his attachment to that 
cauſe, may well excite his wiſhes, to ſee it freed 
from the ſlough of corrupt and partial inſtitutions. 

Secondly, gratitude, in the ſenſe in which it is 


| here ſpoken of, has already been proved not to be 
| virtue, but a vice. Every man and collection of 
men ought to be treated by us, in a manner found- 


ed upon their intrinſic qualities and capacities; and 
not according to a rule, which has exiſtence nir 
in relation to ourſelves*. . | 
Add to this, thirdly, that no motive can be more 
V * Book II, Chap. II, p. 128. 
Moves, 
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equivocal, than the gratitude here recommended. BOOK. IF, 
/ Gratitude to the conſtitution, an abſtract idea, an ara. 
_ imaginary exiſtence, is altogether unintelligible, 
Affection to my countrymen will be much better 
proved, by exertions to procure them a ſubſtantia] — 
benefit, than by my ſupporting a ſyſtem . . | 
believe to be fraught with injurious conſeque | i 
A demand of the nature which is here contro- 1 3 
verted, is ſimilar to the demand upon me to be Aa 
Chriſtian becauſe I am an Engliſhman, or a Maho- =_ 
metan becauſe I am a native of Turkey. Inſtead —_— 
of being an expreſſion of reſpect, it argues contempt 
of all religion and government, and every thing ſa. 
cred among men. If government be an inſtitution + 
conducive to the public welfare, it deſerves my 
attention and inveſtigation. I am bound, in pro- [— 
portion as I defire the happinels of others, to con- 
fider it with all the accuracy my circumſtances will 
allow, and employ my talents, and every honeſt in- 
fluence I am able to_exert, to render it ſuch as $ job | 
tice and reaſon may require. ENS 
This general view\of the duties of a citizen in 
relation to the goyernment under which he lives 
being premiſed,” we may now proceed with advan- 
tage to the particular points, which are calculated 
to influence our judgment, as to the conduct we 
ought to hold with reſpect to revolutions. | 
There is one extenſive view upon the ſubje& of No ſcheme 


of govern- 


revolutions, which will be of great conſequence in ment fe 
determining the ſentiments and conduct we ought 


to / 


** * 
| ; 
+ 
« 
— 


1. 


* 
| l 
1 
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7 BOOK I. ** reſpecting them. The wiſe man is ſa, 
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tified with nothing. It is ſcarcely poſſible there 
ſhould be any inſtitution, in which impartial diſqui- 
ſition will not find defects. The wiſe man is not 
ſatisfied with his own attainments, or even with his. 
principles and opinions, He is continually detecting 


errors in them; he ſuſpects more; there is no end 
to his reviſals and enquiries, Government is in its 


nature an expedient, a recourſe to ſomething ill to 
prevent an impending miſchief ; it affords therefore 
no ground of complete ſatisfaction. Finite things 
muſt be perpetually capable of increaſe and ad- 
vancement; it would argue therefore extreme fol- 


ly, to reſt in any given ſtate of improvement, and 


imagine we had attained our ſummit. The true 


. politician confines neither his expectations nor de- 


fires within any ſpecific limits; he has undertaken 
a labour without end. He does not ſay, Let me 
attain thus much, and I will be contented; I will 
demand no more; I will no longer counteract the 
eſtabliſhed order of things; I will ſet thoſe who 


ſupport them at reſt from further importunity.” 


On the contrary, the whole period of his exiſtence, 
is devoted to me promotion of 1 innovation and re- 
form. 

The direct n from theſe N 3 
to de unfavourable to revolutions. The politician 
who aims at a limited object, and has ſhut up his 
views within that object, may be forgiven, if he 


manifeſt ſome impatience for its attainment. But 


this 
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this paſſion cannot be felt in an equal degree, by 
him who aims at improvement, not upon a definite, 
but an indefinite ſcale. This man knows that, 
when he has carried any particular point, his taſk 1s 


far from complete. He knows that, when govern» 
ment has been advanced one degree higher in ex- . 


cellence, abuſes will ſtill be numerous. Many will 


be oppreſſed; many will be expoſed to unjuſt con- 


demnation ; diſcontent will have its empire and its 


yotaries ; and the reign of inequality will be ex- 
tenſive. He can mark therefore the progreſs. of 
melioration with calmneſs ; though it will have all 


the wiſhes of his heart, and all the exertions of his 
underſtanding, That progreſs, which may be car- 
ried on, through a longer time, and a greater va- 


riety of articles, than his foreſight can ee 
he may be expected to deſire ſnould take place in a 
mild and gradual, though inceſſant advance, not 


— f 
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by violent leaps, not by concuſſions which may ex- 


poſe millions to riſk, and ſweep generations of men 
from the ſtage of exiſtence. 


And here let us briefly conſider what is the na- 


ture of revolution. Revolution is engendered .by 


an indignation againſt tyranny, yet is itſelf ever=- 


more pregnant with tyranny. The tyranny which 
excites its indignation, can ſcarcely be without its 
partiſans ; and, the greater is the indignation ex- 
cited, and the more ſudden and vaſt the fall of the 


oppreſſors, the deeper will be the reſentment which 
plls the minds of the loſing party. What more un- 


avoidable, 


ary mea. 
ſures, during - 
their opera- 
tion, inimi- 
cal to inde. 


pendence: 


ne 
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avoidable, than that men ſhould entertain ſome ait. 
content, at being violently ſtripped of their wealth 
and their privileges? What more venial, than that 
they ſhould feel ſome attachment, to the ſentiments 
in which they were educated, and which, it may be, 


but a little before, wete the ſentiments. of almoſt 
every individual in the community ? ? Are they 


- obliged to change their creed, preciſely at the time 
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at which I ſee reaſon to alter mine? They have but 


Temained at the point at which we both ſtood a few 


years ago. Yet this is the crime, which a revolu- 
tion watches with the greateſt jealouſy, and pu- 
niſnes with the utmoſt ſeverity. The crime which 


js thus marked with the deepeſt reprobation, is not 
the rẽſult of relaxation of principle, of profligate 


living, or of bitter and inexorable hatred/ It is a 


fault, not the leaſt likely to occur, in a man of un- 
tainted honour, of an upright diſpoſition, and dig- 
4 nified and generous ſentiments, - ; 


Revolution is inſtigated by a horror againſt ty- 


e yet its own tyranny 1s not without peculiar 
Aggravations. There is no period more at war 


with the exiſtence of lüberty. The unreſtrained 
communication of opinions has always been ſub- 


20 jected to miſchievous counteraction, but upon ſuch 


occaſions it is trebly fettered. At other times men 
are not ſo much alarmed for its effects, But in a 
moment of revolution, when every thing is in ciſ1s, 
the influence even of a word is dreaded, and the 
F ſlavery is complete. Where was there 


6 a x | revo- 


Prejudice, to take party with the oppreſſor. We 


A 
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z revolution, in which a ſtrong vindication of what $ 
it was intended to aboliſh, was permitted, or indeed 
almoſt any ſpecies-of writing or argument, that was 


not, for the moſt part, in harmony with the opinions 


which happened to prevail? An attempt to ſcru- 
tiniſe men's thoughts, and puniſh their opinions, is 
of all kinds of deſpotiſm the moſt odious z yet this 
attempt 1s un nn of a 2 on | 


revolution. fig = 


The advocates of . — Won 


« that there is no way to rid ourſelves of our op- 
preſſors, and prevent new ones from ſtarting up in 


their room, but by inflicting on them ſome ſevere 
and memorable retribution. Upon this ſtatement 
it is particularly to be obſerved, that there will be 
oppreſſors, as long as there are individuals inclined, 
either from perverſeneſs, or rooted and obſtinate 


have therefore to terrify, not only the man of crook- 
ed ambition, but all thoſe who would ſupport him, 
either from a corrupt motive, or a well- intended 


error. Thus, we propoſe to make men free; and 
| the method we adopt, is to influence them, more ri- 
gorouſly than ever, by the fear of puniſhment, We 


ſay that government has uſurped too much, and we 


organiſe a government, tenfold more encroaching 


in its principles, and terrible in its proceedings. 


Is flavery the beſt project that can be deviſed, for | 


making n ** free? Is a 3 of terror the readi- 
| 8 | l 


or wort Viowf. 


. eſt wode, for rendering them fearleſs, , independent 


= and enterpriſing ? 


their opera- 


During a period of nn enquiry, and all 
thoſe patient ſpeculations to which mankind are 
indebted for their greateſt improvements, are ſuſ- 


pended. Such ſpeculations demand a period of 
ſecurity and permanence; they can ſcarcely be pur- 
ſued, when men cannot foreſee what ſhall happen 


to-morrow, and the moſt aſtoniſhing viciflitudes 
are affairs of perpetual recurrence. Such ſpecula- 
tions demand leifure, and a tranquil and diſpaſſiori- 
ate temper ; they can ſcarcely be purſued, when all 
the paſſions of man are afloat, and we are hourly 
under the ſtrongeſt impreſſions, of fear and hope, 
apprehenfion and deſire, dejection and triumph. 


Add to this, what has been already ſtated “, reſpect- 


ing the tendency of revoletion, to reſtrain the de- 
claration of our thoughts, and put fetters' 9 80 the 
licence of inveſtigation. 

Another circumſtance proper to be mentioned, 
is the inevitable duration of the revolutionary ſpirit. 


| *Phis may be illuſtrated from the change of govern- 
ment in England in 1688, If we look at the revo- 
lation ſtrictly fo called, we are apt to congratulate 


'outſelves that the advantages it procured, fo what- 


ever they may amount, were purchaſed by a cheap 


and bloodleſs victory. But, if we would make a 
Jolid eſtimate, we muſt recollect it as the procuring 
"cauſe of two general wars, of nine years under king 
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Wilm, and twelve under queen Anne; and two goox rr. 
inteſtine rebellions (events worthy of execration, if — | 
we call to mind'the gallant ſpirit and generous fide- 
lity of the Jacobites, and their miſerable: end) in 
1715 and 1745. Yet this was, upon the whole, a 
mild and auſpicious revolution. Revolutions are 
a {ſtruggle between two parties, each perſuaded of 
the juſtice of its cauſe, a ſtruggle, not decided by 
compromiſe or patient expoſtulation, but by force 
only. Such a deciſion can ſcarcely be expected to 
put an end to the mutual animoſity and variance. 
Perhaps no important revolution was ever blood- Revolution 
leſs. It may be uſeful in this place, to recollect in nicd wth 
what the miſchief of ſhedding blood conſiſts. The ** 
abuſes which at preſent exiſt in political ſociety are 
ſo enormous, the oppreſſions which are exerciſed — 
To intolerable, the ignorance and vice they entail ſo 
dreadful, that poſſibly a diſpaſſionate enquirer might 
decide that, if their annihilation could be purchaſed, | 
by an inſtant ſweeping of every human being now 3 
arrived at years of maturity, from the face of the 
earth, the purchaſe would not be too dear. It is 
not becauſe human life is of ſo conſiderable value, : 
that we ought to recoil from the ſhedding of blood. 
Alas! the men that now exiſt, are for the moſt part 
poor and ſcanty in their portion of enjoyment, and, 
their dignity is no more than a name. Death is 5 
itſelf among the ſlighteſt of human evils. An earth- 
quake, which ſhould ſwallow up a hundred thou - 
land individuals at once, would chiefly be to be 


os Ky . regretted 
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erude and 


mature 
their ef- 
feRts : 
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d for the anguiſh it entailed upon arise 


| — in a fair eſtimate of thoſe it deſtroyed, it would 


often be comparatively a trivial event. The laws 
of nature which produce it, are a fit ſubject of in- 
veſtigation ; but their effects, contraſted with many 
other events, are ſcarcely a topic of regret: The 
caſe is altogether different, when man falls by 


the hand of his neighbour. Here a thouſand ili 
paſſions are generated. The perpetrators, and the 


witneſſes of murders, become obdurate, unrelent- 
ing and inhuman. Thoſe who ſuſtain the loſs of 
relations or friends by a cataſtrophe of this ſort, are 
filled with indignation and revenge. Diſtruſt is 
propagated from man to man, and the deareſt ties 


of human ſociety are diſſolved. It is impoſſible to 


deviſe a temper, more inauſpicious to the cultiva- 
tion of juſtice, and the diffuſion of benevolence. 
Jo the remark, that revolutions can ſcarcely be 


unaccompanied with the ſhedding of blood; it may 


be added that they are neceſſarily crude and pre- 
mature. Politics is a ſcience. The general fea- 


tures of the nature of man are capable of being 
underſtood, and a mode may be delineated which, 
in itſelf conſidered, is beſt adapted to the condition 
of man in ſociety. If this mode ought not, every 


where, and. inſtantly, to be ſought to be reduced 
Into pradtice, the modifications that are to be given 


it in. conformity to the variation of cireumſtances, 
and the degtees in which it is to be realiſed, are alſo 


A. topic _ ſcjentifical diſquifition. Now it is clearly 
the 
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che nature of ſcience to be progreſſive in its ad- BOOK lv. 


the liſpings of intellectual ſcience, before it attained 


the preciſion of the preſent century? Political 


knowledge is, no doubt, in its infancy; and, as it is 
an affair of life and action, will, in proportion as it 
gathers vigour, manifeſt a more uniform and leſs 


precarious influence upon the concerns of human 


vances. How various were the fiages of aſtronomy, — 


before it received the degree of perfection which 
was given it by Newton ? How imperfect were 


ſociety. It is the hiſtory of all ſcience tobeknown 


firſt to a few, before it deſcends through the various 


deſcriptions and claſſes of the community. Thus, 
ſcarcely any readers; and his ſyſtem: continued un- 


known; the next twenty perhaps ſufficed to make 


the outlines of that ſyſtem familiar, to dimetterery 


perſon, in the . . tinQured with ſei- 


c hnee. 1 1 


The dale 2 decording: to which ſocial i im- 
pro emen 


pronifion-3 in the nature of the human mind for this 


0 


vol. . n | ſpecies 


scan be carried on, with -Tufficient-pro- 
ſpect of an auſpicious event, is, when the improve- 
ment of our inſtitutions advances, in a juſt propor- 
don to the illumination of the public underſtand. 
ing. There is a condition of political ſociety beſt 
adapted to every different ſtage of individual im- 
provement. The more nearly this condition is ſuc- 
ceeſſively realiſed, the more advantageouſly will the 
general intereſt. be conſulted. There is a ſort of 
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ſpecies of progreſs. Imperfect inſtitutions, as —— 


already been ſhown *, cannot long ſupport them- 
ſelves, when they are generally dilapproved of, and 
their effects truly underſtood. "There is a Period, 
at which they may be expected to decline and ex- 
pire, almoſt without an effort. Reform, under 


this meaning of the term, can ſcarcely. be con- 


ſidered as of the nature of action. Men feel 
their ſituation; and the reſtraints that ſhackled 
them before; vaniſh like a deception. When ſuch TY 
à criſis has arrived, not a ſword will need to be | 

drawn, not a finger to be lifted up in purpoſes of 


violence. The adverſaries will be too few and 


4 
: 
— 


uncertain 
in point of 
ſucceſs. 


too feeble, to be able to entertain a ſerious thought 
of es: ee the . n * man- 
n 6&1 297 = 

Under this view af thes ſubje& tend it n 
"Mite revolutions, inſtead of being truly beneficial to 
minkind, anſwer no other purpoſe, than that of 
marring the ſalutary and- uninterrupted: progreſs, 
Which might be expected to attend upon political 
truth and ſocial improvement. They diſturb the 


harmony of intellectual nature. I hey propoſe to 
give us ſomething, for which we are not prepared, 


and which we cannot effectually uſe. They ſuſ- 
pend the wholſome advancement of ſcience, and 

confound the proceſs of nature and reaſon. | 
5 We have hitherto argued, upon the ſuppoſition 
that 1 7 attempt which ſhall be made to elfect a 


| xk * Book „ Chap. VI. 
. = - revolution, 


\ 
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revolution, ſhall be crowned with ſucceſs. But this BOOK IV, 
| ſuppoſition muſt by no means be ſuffered to paſs S 
without notice. Every attempt of this ſort, even if 
menaced only, and not carried into act, tends to 
excite a reſiſtance which otherwiſe would never be I 
conſolidated. | The enemies of innovation become 
alarmed by the intemperance of its friends. The 
ſtorm gradually thickens, and each party arms itſelf 
in ſilence with the weapons of violence and ſtrata- 
gem. Leet us obſerve the conſequence of this. So 
long as the conteſt is merely between truth and 
30 ſophiſtry, we may look with tolerable aſſurance to 
0 the progreſs and reſult. But, when we lay aſide 
arguments, and have recourſe to the ſword, the caſe 
is altered. Amidſt the barbarous rage of war, and 
the clamorous din of civil. contention, who ſhall tel 
whether the event will be proſperous or adverſe? 7 
The conſequence may be, the riveting on us anew 
the chains of deſpotiſm, and inſuring, through 1 
conſiderable period, the triumph of oppreſſion, even 
if it ſhould fail to carty us back to a ſtate of rorpor, 
and obliterate | os memory of all our improve- f 
ments. eee 
If ſuch are the genuine {Hae wh of N it Senate 


of the un- 


will be fortunate, if it can be made appear, that re- derſtanding | 


an adequate 


volution is wholly unneceſſary, and the conviction means of 


of the underſtanding a means fully adequate to the —— 

on demoliſhing political abuſe. But this point has 1 
*n already been eſtabliſhed in a former part of our 
enquiry *, It is common to affirm, on that men 


nz W = * Book I, Chap: V. | Os vat 
13 on” may 
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and yet be in no degree inclined to forſake it.” 
This affertion however is no otherwiſe rendered 


plauſible, than by the vague manner in which we 
are accuſtomed to underſtand the term, knowledge. 


The voluntary actions of men originate in their 


opinions *. Whatever we believe to have the 


ftrongeſt laermentt in i its behalf, that we infal- 


libly chooſe and purſue. It is impoffible that we 


mould ' chooſe any thing as evil. It is impoſſi- 


die that a man ſhould perpetrate a crime, in the 1 


moment that he ſees it in all its enormity. -1 
every example of this ſort, there is a ſtruggle 1 
tween knowledge on one fide, and error or habit on 
[the other. While the knowledge continues In all 
its vigour, the ill action cannot be perpetrated. 


proportion as the knowledge eſcapes from the mind, 


_ and is no longer recollected, the error or habit may 


-\ 


The pro- 
greſs of con- 


viction not 


tardy and 


feeble ; 


. i 4 


prevail. But it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the per- 


manence, as well as vigour, of our perceptions, is 
capable of being increaſed to an indefinite extent. 


Knowledge in this ſenſe, underſtanding by it a clear 


and undoubting apprehenſion, ſuch as no deluſion 
can reſiſt, is a thing totally different from what is 
' oxdinarily called by that name, from à ſentiment 
ſeldom recolleQed, and, when it is recollected, 
berech felt or underſtood · 


The beauty of the PRESTO here delineated, of 
the political improvement of mankind, muſt be 


— to every obſerver. Still it may be urged, 
Bock * C. | 


. may ſufficiently know the error of their conduQ, - 


1 , | , * 5 5 8 that, 
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1 At even granting this, truth may be too tardy 


in its operation. Ages will elapſe,”” we ſhall be 


told, © before ſpeculative views of the evils of pri 
vilege and monopoly, ſhall have ſpread ſo wide, and 


been felt ſo deeply, as to baniſh theſe evils without 
commotion or ſtruggle. It is eaſy for a reaſoner 


1 


BOOK I 
CHAP. il 


to fit down in his cloſet, and amuſe himſelf with 


the beauty of the.conception ; but in the mean 
time mankind are ſuffering, injuſtice is hourly per- 


petrated, and generations of men may languiſh, in 


the midſt of fair promiſes and hopes, and leave the 


ſtage without participating in the benefit. Cheat 


us not then,” it will be ſaid, <* with remote and 


uncertain proſpects; but let us embrace a method, 

which ſhall ſecure us ſpeedy deliverance, * evils 

too hateful to be endured.” _ 

In anſwer to this- ee is to he ob- 

ne firſt, that every attempt, ſuddenly to reſeue 
'awhole community, from an uſurpation, the evils of 
which few underſtand, has already been ſhown to 

be attended, always with ee, en with | 


miſcarriage... * 


Secondly, it is a miſtake to 4 that, ea. 
we have no popular commotions and violence, the 


generation in which we live, will have no benefit 
from the improvement of our political principles. 
Every change of ſentiment, from moral deluſion to 
truth, every addition we make, to the clearneſs of 


our apprehenſion on this ſubject, and the recollect- 
edneſs and independence of our mind, is itſelf, 
Ef n 3 b abſtracted 


1 
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noox iw. abſtraded from the abſolute change of our inſtitu- 

"CHAP. 11. 

Addons, an unqueſtionable acquifition. Freedom of 

f inſtitution is deſirable, chiefly becauſe 1 it is connect. 
ed with independence of mind; if we gain the 8, 

we may reaſonably conſent to be leſs ſolicitous 
about the means“. In reality however, wherever 
the political opinions of a community, or any con- 
ſiderable portion of a community, are changed, the 


inſtitutions are affected alſo. They relax their 


5 | hold upon the mind; they are viewed with a dif- 


ferent ſpirit; they gradually, and almoſt without 
notice, ſink into oblivion. The advantage gained 
in every ſtage of the progreſs without commotion, 
is nearly the preciſe advantage it is _-__ for the is 
tereſt of the public to ſecure. 
In the mean time it is impoſſible not to Netbar 
a ſtriking futility, in the objection we are endea- 
vouring to anſwer. The objectors complain, that 
the ſyſtem which truſts to reaſon alone, is calculat- 
ed to deprive the preſent generation, of the practi- 
cal benefit of political improvements. Vet we 
have juſt ſhown that it ſecures to them great prac- 
tical benefit; while, on the other hand, nothing is 
more common, than to hear the advocates of force 
themſelves confeſs, that a grand revolution includes 
in it the ſacrifice of one generation. Its conduc: 
tors encounter the calamities attendant on funda- 
mental innovation, that theiy wee. oy! wy 
he fruits" in n tranquillity.” e IFRS 


2 * Chap, Lp 258. 


Thirdly 
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Thirdiy, it is a miſtake to ſuppoſe, that the "mY . 


tem of truſting to reaſon alone, is calculated to 
place fundamental reform at an immeaſurable diſ- 
tance. It is the nature of all ſcience and improve - 
ment, to be ſlow, and in à manner imperceptible, 
in its firſt advances. Its commencement is as it 
were by accident. Few advert to it; few have any 
perception of its exiſtence. It attains its growth 
in obſcurity ; and its reſult, though long in the pre- 
paration, is to a conſiderable degree ſudden and un- 
expected. Thus it is perhaps, that we ought. to 
regard the introduction of printing, as having 
given its full ſecurity to the emancipation of man- 
kind. But this progreſſive conſequence was long 
unſuſpected; and it was reſerved for the penetrat- | 
ing mind of Wolſey, to predict almoſt three centu= = 
ries ago, ſpeaking in the name of the Romiſh clergy, 
„We muſt deſtroy the preſs. or the preſs will de- 
ſtroy us. At preſent, it requires no extraordinary 
ſagacity to perceive, that the moſt enormous abuſes 
of political inſtitution are haſtening to their end. 
There is no enemy to this auſpicious criſis more to 


FP — 


ö 


* 
1 
j 

| 
i 


is be fedred, than the well meaning, but i eee ; 
ce champion of the general ee FO — 
es ff There is a paſſage in a work of Helvetius 1 written + > 7 | 
Ce to be publiſhed after his death, which happened in 
la- 1771, ſo much in the tone of the -diſſatisfied and | | 
2p deſpairing advocates of public liberty at preſent, as 4 


to deſerve to be cited in this place. In the hiſ- 
_ tory of every people, ſays he, there are mo- 
Ily, 1 „ 8 | e | T 4 | | ments 
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ments in which, uncertain of. the fide they halt 
chooſe, and balanced between political good and 
evil, they feel a deſire to be inſtructed; in which 
the ſoil, ſo to expreſs myſelf, is in ſome manner 
prepared, and may eafily be penetrated by the 
dew of truth. At ſuch a moment, the publication 
- of a valuable book, may give birth to the molt 


- auſpicious reforms : but, when that moment is no 


more, the nation, become inſenſible to the beſt 
motives, is, by the nature of its government, ir- 
recoverably plunged in ignorance and ſtupidity. 
The ſoil of intellect is then hard and impenetrable; 
the rains may fall, may ſpread their moiſture upon 
the ſurface, but the proſpect of fertility is gone. 


Such is the condition of France, Her people are 


become the contempt of Europe. No ſalutary eri. 


ſis ſhall ever reſtore them to liberty“. 


It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that the Frick 
revolution was at this time preparing by an oct 


* « Dans ehague nation 5 eft * momens on les extoens, © incertains | 
du parti qu ils doi vent prendre, et ſuſpcndus entre un bon et un mau- 
vais gouvernement, eprouvent la ſoif de Tinſtrufion, o les efprits, 


je Vofe dire, preparts et ameublis peuvent #tre facilement penttres de 


ua roſte de la verite. Qu en ce moment un bon ouvroge. paroiſſe, il peut 


offrer d'heureuſes reformes : mais cet inſtant paſſe, les citayens, inſen 
fibles a la gloirey font par la forme de leur gouvernement invincible- 
ment eniraints vers Pignorance et Þ abruti iement. Alors les efprits ſont | 
la terre endurcie : Teau de la wirite y tombe, y coule, mais fans la fe- 
tonder. Tel oft erat de Ia Frante. Ceite nation avilie et aujourd hui 
Tm. de | _ * An ne lui rendra la liberte.” 
123 - Del Hannu, Priface- 

"Is © = 5 ſant | 
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{ant chain of events; and that the train may par- 
ticularly be conſidered as taking its date, from the 
Fircumſtance, the deſtruction of the parliaments by 
Louis XV, which inſpired Halveting, with ſo me- 


lancholy a preſage. 
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An additional ſupport t to the objection we are 


here attempting to remove, may be derived from 
the idea, not only © that truth is low in its pro- 
greſs, but that it is not always progreſlive, but 
ſubject, like other human things, to the viciſſitudes 


of flux and reflux.” This opinion has hitherto 


—— OY 


been of great influence in public affairs, and it has 


been conſidered as the part of a wiſe ſtateſman, 


to embrace the opportunity, when the people are 


inclined to any meaſure in which he wiſhes to en- 
gage them, and not to wait, till their fervour has 
ſubſided, and the moment of willing nn. 


is paſt.” . 


VUndoubtedly there is aha appearance of "OM and 


reflux in human affairs. In ſubordinate articles, 


there will be a faſhion, rendering one truth more 
popular, and more an object of attention, at one 


time, than at another. But the maſs of 


tagth ſeems | 


too large a conſideration, to be ſuſceptible of theſe 


viciſſitudes. It has proceeded, from the revival of 


letters to the preſent hour, with an irreſiſtible ad- 


voance; and the apparent deviouſneſſes of literature, 

ſeem to reſolve themſelves into a grand collective 
cConſiſtency. Not one ſtep has been made in retro- 
greſſion. Mathematics, natural philoſophy, moral 


n 25 philoſophy, 
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philoſophy; philology and politics, have reached, \ 
by ere to 1 A Geer of |” 
9 Bur, whatever may be dai of the hiſtory of 


: the human mind, ſince the revival of letters, its 


hiſtory from the earlieſt records of man, diſplays a 


picture of a diſſerent ſort. Here certainly it has 


not been all progreſſion. Greece and Rome pre- 
fent' themſelves, like two favoured ſpots in the 


_ immenſe deſert of intelled; and their glory in this 
_ reſpect, was exceedingly tranſient. Athens arrived 


at an excellence fo great, in poetry, in eloquence, 
in the acuteneſs and vigour of its philoſophers, and 


 in-ſkill in the fine arts, as all the ages of the world 


are not able to parallel. But this {kill was atrained, 


only.to be afterwards forgotten ; it was ſucceeded 


by a night of barbariſm; and we are at this mo- 
ment, in ſome of theſe points, exerting ourſelves to 


arri ve at the ground, which they formerly occupied. 


The ſame remarks which apply to individual im- 


. provement, equally apply to the ſubject of politics; 
we have not yet realiſed the political advantages, to 


which they were indebted for their greatneſs.” 
here is but one conſideration that can be op- 


poſed to this ſtatement: the diſcovery of printing. 7 
By this art we ſeem to be ſecured againſt the future | 
periſhing of human improvement. Knowledge is 

communicated to too many. individuals, to afford 


its adverſaries a chance of ſuppreſſing it. The 


= een of ſcience, though, from the love of diſ- 


tinclion, 


or Mining bf 


tin&ion, which fo extenſively characteriſes the hu- 
man race, it has been endeavoured to be prolong- 
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ed, is ſubſtantially at an end. By the eaſy multi- 


plication of copies, and the cheapneſs of books, 
every one has acceſs to them. The extreme ine- 
quality of information among different members of 
the ſame community, which exiſted in ancient times, 


is diminiſhed. A claſs of men is become numerous, 


which was then comparatively unknown, and we ſee 


vaſt multitudes who, though condemned to labour 
for the perpetual acquiſition of the means of ſub. 


ſiſtence, have yet a ſuperficial knowledge of moſt 


of the diſcoveries and topics which are inveſtigated 
by the learned. The conſequence is, that, the poſ- 
ſeſſors of knowledge being more, its influence is 
more certain. Under different circumſtances, it 


was occaſionally only that men were wrought upon 
to extraordinary exertions; but with us the whole | 


is regular and ſyſtematical. 

| There is one general obſervation which ought to 
be made, before the ſubje& is diſmiſſed. It has 
perhaps fufficiently appeared, from the preceding 


Revolutions 
in ſome 

caſes to be 
looked far. 


diſcuſſion, that revolutions are neceſſarily attended 


with many circumſtances worthy of our diſappro- 


| bation, and that they are by no means eſſential to 
the political improvement of mankind. Vet, after 
all, it ought not to be forgotten, that, though the 
connection be not eſſential or requiſite, revolutions 
and violence have too often been coeval with im- 
| . = of the ſocial ſyſtem, What has ſo 
; often 
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. often happened i in time paſt, is not Sl occa- 
ſionally to happen in future. The duty therefore 
of the true politician, is to poſtpone revolution, if 
he cannot entirely prevent it. It is reaſonable to 
believe that, the later it occurs, and the more ge- 
nerally ideas of political good and evil are previ- 
ouſly underſtood, the ſhorter, and the leſs deplora- 


[ | a : ble, will be the miſchiefs attendant on revolution. 
== The friend of human happineſs, will endeavour to 


© prevent violence; but it would be the mark of a 
{ , * weak and valetudinarian temper, to turn away our 
e.yes from human affairs in diſguſt, and refuſe to 
contribute our labours and attention to the general 


weal, becauſe perhaps, at laſt, violence may forcibly 
j | Intrude itſelf. It is our duty, to make a proper 
8 advantage of circumſtances as they ariſe, and not 
1 . to withdraw ourſelves, becauſe every thing is not 
1 conducted according to our ideas of propriety. 
WW The men who grow angry with corruption, and 
If _ impatient at injuſtice, and through thoſe ſentiments 


| Ffavour the abettors of revolution, have an obvious 
r apology to palliate their error ; theirs 1s the excels 


wo of a virtuous feeling. At the ſame time, however 
i amiable may be the ſource of their error, the error 


'F itſelf is probably _— with conſogy ere Nei- | 
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© QUESTION fuggeſts itte under this branch 


of enquiry, reſpecting the propriety of aſſo 
elations among the people at large, for the purpoſe 


e operating a change in their political inſtitutions. 


* Many argumefits have been alleged in favour of 


Tach aſſociations. It has been fafd, “ that they are 
necellary to give effect to public opimon, which, 
in its inſulated ſtate, is incapable of cout; 
abuſes the meſt generally diſapproved, or of carry- 
ing into effect what is moſt generally defired'” 


They have been ined ao ro e as — 1 | 


muſt otherwiſe for ever remain in a Fair degree 
problematical.“ Laſtly, they have been pointed 
out, © as the moſt uſeful means, for generating a 
ſound public opinion, and diffuſing, in the moſt 


_ Tapid and effeQual manner, political information? 


In 
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* Book I, Chap . V ; Book III, Chap. VII; Book IV, Chap. I. 
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In * to theſe allegations, various things may 
be obſerved. That opinion will always have its 
weight“; that all government is founded in opi- 
nion f; and that public inſtitutions will fluctuate 


with the fluctuations of opinion, without its being 
neceſſary for that purpoſe that opinion ſnould be | 


furniſhed with an extraordinary organ f; are poin 


8 ſufficiently eſtabliſhed i in the preceding di- 
viſions of this work. Theſe principles amount to 


a ſufficient anſwer to the two firſt arguments in fa- 


vour of political affociations : the third ſhall receive 


a more particular diſcuſſion. 


One of the moſt obvious features of political ; 


aſſociation, is its tendency to make a part ſtand for 
the whole. A number of perſons, ſometimes great 
er and ſometimes leſs, combine together. The 


k tendency of their combination, often avowed, but | 


always unavoidable, is to give to their opinion a 


weight and operation, which the opinion of uncon- 
W e individuals cannot have. A greater num- 


ber, ſome from the urgency of their private affairs, 


ſome from a temper averſe to. ſcenes of concourſe 


and contention, and others from a conſcientious 


diſapprobation of the meaſures purſued, withhold 


themſelves from ſuch combinations. The acrimo- 
nious, the intemperate,. and the artful, will gene- 


OY be found among the moſt forward in * 


Bock I, Chap. ... 
+ Bock 1, Chap. VI, p. 98; Book II, Chap. III, p. 144. 
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of this kind. The prudent, the ſober, the ſceptical, youu 00K . 
and the contemplative, thoſe Who haye no reſent - 
ments to gratify, and no ſelſiſn purpoſes to promote, | N 
will be overborne and laſt in the progreſs. What 
juſtification . can be advanced, for a few perſons 

who thus, from mere impetuoſity and incontinence 
of temper, occupy a poſt, the very principle of 

\ which is, the paſſing them for ſomething greater 
and more important in the community than they 

are? Is the buſineſs of reform likely to be well and ; 
 judiciouſly conducted in ſuch hands? Add to this, | 

that aſſociations in favour of one ſet of political 

 teniets, are likely to engender counter- aſſociations in 
_ favour. of another. Thus we ſhould probably be 
involved in all the miſchiefs of nn. and all 

the uproar of revolution. 


Political reform cannot be 1 ſeated, "af are —_ 
through the medium of the / diſcovery of political 9 
truth. But truth will never be inveſtigated in a 

, manner ſufficiently, promiſing, if violence and paſ- 
ſion be not removed to a diſtance. To whatever 

property; adhering to the human mind, or accident 

| affecting! it, we are to aſcribe the phenomenon, cer- 

tain it is that truth does not lie upon the ſurface:— 
It is laborious enquiry, that has, in almoſt all in- 

ſtances, led to important diſcovery. If therefore 

ve are deſirous to liberate ourſelves and our neigh- 
bours from the influence of prejudice, we mull ſuf- 
fer nothing but arguments to bear ſway in the diſ- 

cuſſion. The writings: and the tenets which offer 

Re themſelves 
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. themſelves to public attention, ſhould reſt upon 
their own merits. No patronage, no recommend- 
- ations, no liſt of venerable names to bribe our ſuf- 
frage, no importunity to induce us, to beſtow 3-62 


them our conſideration, and to conſider the 


favour. 


Theſe however are ſmall matters. It is 
much worſe than this, when any ſpecies of publi- 7 
cations is patroniſed by political affociations. The 
publications are then peruſed, not to ſee whether 


hat they contain is true or falſe, but that the read- 


er may learn from them how he is to think upon 


| the ſubjects of which they treat. A ſect is generat- 


ed, and upon grounds not leſs irrational, than thoſe 


1 the worſt ſuperſtition that ever infeſted mankind. 
If we would arrive at truth, each man muſt be 
taught to enquire and think for himſelf. If a hun- 
dred men ſpontaneouſly engage the whole energy 
of their faculties upon the ſolution of a given queſ- 
tion, the chance of fucceſs will be greater, than if 
only ten men are ſo employed. By the ſame 
reaſon, the chance will alſo be increaſed, in pro- 
portion as the intellectual operations of theſe men 
are individual, and their concluſions are ſuggeſted 
by the reaſon of the thing, uninfluenced by the 
force either of compulſion or ſympathy. But, in 
political affociations, the object of each man, is to 


identify his creed with that of his neighbour. We 


learn the Shibboleth of a party. We dare not 
leave our minds at large: in the field of enquiry, leſt 
we ſhould arrive at ſome tenet diſreliſhed by our 
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party. We have no temptation to enquire. Party 300K Iv. 


has a more powerful tendency, than perhaps any 


other circumſtance in human affairs, to render the 
mind quieſcent and ſtationary. Inſtead of mak- 


CHAP. II. 
\ — | 


ing each man an individual, which the intereſt of | 


the whole requires, it reſolves all underſtandings 
into one common maſs, and ſubtracts from each 
the varieties, that cquld alone diſtinguiſh him from 


a brute machine. Having learned the creed of our 
party, we have- no longer any employment for 


thoſe faculties, which might lead us to detect its 


errors. We have arrived, in our own opinion, at 
the laſt page of the volume of truth; and all that 


remains, is by fome means to effect the adoption . 


of our ſentiments, as the ſtandard of right to the 
whole race of mankind. The indefatigable votary 
of juſtice and truth, will adhere to a mode of pro- 
ceeding the oppoſite of this. He will mix at large 


among his ſpecies; he will converſe with men of {\ 


all orders and parties; he will fear to attach him- 
ſelf in his intercourſe to any particular ſet of men, | 


leſt his thoughts ſhould*become inſenſibly warped, 

and he ſhould make to himſelf a world of petty . di- 
menſions, inſtead of that liberal and various ſcene 
in which nature has permitted him to expatiate. In 
fine, from theſe conſiderations it appears, that aſ- 
ſociations, inſtead of promoting the growth and 


diffuſion of truth, tend only to check its accumula- 
tion, and render its operation, as far as poſſible, 


unnatural and miſchievous. e 
01 1. „„ There 


A 
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BOOK v. There i is another circumſtance to be mentioned, 
HAP. III. 


"mom ſtrongly calculated to confirm this poſition. A | 


— 


3 neceſſary. attendant upon political aſſociations, is 

5 harangue and declamation. A majority of the 
members of any numerous popular ſociety, will 
look to theſe harangues, as the ſchool in which 

' they are to ſtudy, in order to become the reſervoirs 

1 of practical truth to the reſt of mankind. But ha- - 

rangues and declamation, lead to paſſion, and not 

to knowledge. The memory of the hearer is 
crowded with pompous nothings, with images and 
not arguments. He is never permitted to be ſober _ 
enough, to weigh things with an unſhaken hand. 
It would be inconſiſtent with the art of eloquence, 
to ſtrip. the ſubject of every meretricious ornament. 
Inſtead of informing the-underſtanding of the hear- 
er by a flow and regular progreſſion, the orator 
muſt beware of detail, muſt render every thing 
Tapid, and from time to time work up the paſſions 
of his hearers to a tempeſt of applauſe. Truth can 
Acarcely be acquired in crowded halls and amidſt/ 
noiſy debates. Where hope and fear, triumph and 
reſentment, are perpetually afloat, the ſeverer fa- 

, | culties of inveſtigation are compelled to quit the 
field. Truth dwells with contemplation. We can 
. ſeldom make much progreſs in the buſineſs of diſ- 

eentangling error and deluſion, but in ſequeſtered 

re privacy, or in the tranquil interchange of ſenti- 
_ments that takes place between two perſons. 

caval: In every numerous aſſociation of men there will. 

pe 
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de a portion of nvalſhip and ambition. Thoſe BOOK WW. = | 


_ perſons who ſtand forward in the aſſembly, will be r 


anxious to increaſe the number of their favourers 
and adherents. This anxiety will neceſſarily en- 
gender ſome degree of art. It is unavoidable that, 
in thinking much of the public, they ſhould not be 
led, by this propenſity, to think much alſo of them - 
5 ſelves. In the propoſitions they bring forward, in 
the ſubjeQs they diſcuſs, in the fide they eſpouſe of 
theſe ſubjegts, they will inevitably be biafſed by the | 
conſideration, of what will be moſt acceptable to 
their partiſans, and popular with their hearers. 
Tnere is a fort of partiality to particular men that 
„ is commendable. We ought to honour uſefulneſs, 1 
. and adhere to worth. But the partiality which is 5 


* 
— 
7 
lh 


— 


4 L diſingenuouſiy cultivated by weakneſs on both ſides, 

x is not commendable, The partiality, which grows 

8 out of a mutual ſurrender of the underſtanding, 

1$ where the leader firſt reſigns the integrity of his 

n judgment, that he may cheriſh and take advantage 

t / of the defects of his followers, bears an unfavoura- 

id die aſpect upon the common welfare. In this ſcene 70 

As truth cannot gain; on the contrary it is forgotten, 

he that error, a more accommodating principle, may 

an be exhibited to advantage, and e the perſonal | 

li. ends of its profeſſors. =, ; 

ed Another feature, attendant on n Aten of men, contentious 

iti- : meeting together for the tranſaction. of buſineſs, is ar 
5, 8 contentious diſpute and long conſultation about | 

vill. matters of the moſt trivial importance. B hu- 5 
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man being poſſeſſes, and ought. to poſſeſs, his par- 


1 * mode of ſeeing and judging. The buſineſs 
upon ſuch occaſions is to twiſt and diſtort the ſenſe 


of each, fo that, though they were all different at 
firſt, they may in the end be all alike. Is any pro- 


poſition, letter, or declaration, to be drawn up in 
the name of the whole? Perhaps it is confided to 


one man at firſt, but it is amended, altered, and me- 


tamorphoſed, according to the fancy of many, till 
at laſt, what once perhaps was reaſonable, comes 
out the moſt inexplicable jargon, Commas are to 
be adjuſted, and particles debated. Is this an em- 
ployment for rational beings? Is this an improve- | 
ment upon the ſimple and inartificial ſcene of things, 
when each man ſpeaks and writes Eis mind, in ſuch 
eloquence as his ſentiments dictate, and with un- 
fettered energy; not anxious, while he gives vent 
to the enthuſiaſm of his conceptions, left his words 
ſhould not be exactly thoſe, i in which his neighbours 
would <qually have choſen to expreſs themſelves? _ 
An appetite perpetually vexing the minds of 
political affociators, is that of doing ſomething, | 


that their aſſociation may not fall into inſignifican- 


ey. Affairs muſt wait upon them, and not they 
Wait upon affairs. They are not content to act, 
when ſome public emergence ſeems to require 
1 4. their interference, and point oat to them a juſt 
mode of proceeding; they muſt-make the emer- 


gence to fatisfy the reſtleſſneſs of their diſpoſi- 
tion. Thus . to mar the 
3 tranquillity 


catches from man to man, eſpecially among per- 
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tranquillity of ſcience, and the unſhackled and un- 300K Iv. 


obſerved, progreſs of truth. They terrify the reſt — m 
of the community from boldneſs of opinion, and 
chain them down to their prejudices, by the alarm 

which is excited by their tarbulence of character. — 


It ſhould always be remembered in theſe caſes, that 


all confederate action is of the nature of govern- — 
ment, and that conſequently every argument of 
this work, which is calculated to diſplay the evils of 
government, and to recommend the reſtraining 1t 
within as narrow limits as poſſible, is equally hoſtile | 
to political aſſociations. They have alſo a diſad- 
vantage peculiar to themſelves, as they are an 
obvious uſurpation upon the rights of the public, 
_ without any pretence of nn from the com 
munity at large. > RW 
The laſt circumſtance to be enumerated anions and tum. 
| the diſadvantages of political affociation, is its 22 | 


deney to diforder and tumult. Nothing is more 


© notorious, than the caſe with which the conviviality 


of a crowded feaſt, may degenerate into the depre- 
dations of a riot. While the ſympathy of opinion 


ſons whoſe paſſions have been little uſed to the ' 


curb of judgment, actions may be determined on, 


which the ſolitary reflection of all would have re- | 
jected. There is nothing more barbarous, blood-' 

thirſty and unfeeling, than the triumph of a mob. 

It ſhould be remembered, that the members of ſuch 


allociations, a are ever employed in cultivating a ſen- | 


U 3 timent 
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ſocial com- 
munication, 
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timent peculiarly hoſtile to political juſtice, anti. 
pathy to individuals; not a benevolent love of 
equality; but a bitter and perſonal deteſtation of 
their oppreſſors. bat 
But, thopgh- aſſociation, i in the 8 Gaſs of 
that term, muſt be granted to be an inſtrument of 
very dangerous nature, unreſerved a 


eſpecially among perſons who are already awakened 


to the purſuit of truth, is of no leſs. unqueſtionable | 
advantage. There is at preſent in the world a 
cold reſerve, that keeps man at a diſtance from man. 
There i is an art, in the practice of which individuals 
communicate for ever, without any one telling his 
neighbour what eſtimate he forms of his attainments 
and character, how they ought to be employed, 
and how to be improved. There is a ſort of do- 


meſtic tactics, the object of which is to elude cu- 


rioſity, and keep up the tenour of . converſation, 


without the diſcloſure either of our feelings or opi- 


nions. The friend of juſtice will have no object 
more deeply at heart, than the annihilation of this 
duplicity. The man whoſe heart overflows with 


| Kindneſs for his ſpecies, will habituate himſelf o 


conſider, in each ſucceſſive occaſion of ſocial inter- 
courſe, how that occaſion may be moſt beneficently 
improved. Among the topics to which he will be 
anxious to awaken attention, poſits will ruf a 
Principal harre. 

Books have by their very nature but a limited 


operation; though, on account of their permanence, 


7 their 


we 
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their methodical diſquiſition, and their eaſineſs of 
acceſs, they are entitled to the foremoſt. place. 


The number of thoſe who almoſt wholly abſtain | 


4 - ; , 
r 2 . 
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from reading, is exceedingly great. Books, to : 
thoſe by whom they are read, have a ſort of coſt- 


ſtitutional coldneſs. We review the arguments of 


an © infolent innovator” with ſullenneſs, and are 


_ unwilling to expand our minds to take in their 


force. It is with difficulty that we obtain the cou- 


rage, to ſtrike into untrodden paths, and queſtion 
tenets that have been generally received. But 


converſation accuſtoms us to hear a variety of ſen- 
timents, obliges us to exerciſe patience and atten- 


tion, and gives freedom and elaſticity to our diſ- 
quiſitions. A thinking man, if he will recollect 
his intellectual hiſtory, will find, that he has derived 


5 * 


| 


ineſtimable benefit from the ſtimulus and ſurpriſe 


of colloquial ſuggeſtions ; and, if he review the 


hiſtory of literature, will perceive, that minds of 


J great acuteneſs and ability have . 1 


in a cluſter. 


It follows, that the Promoting the bel Tk of 
mankind, eminently depends upon the freedom of 
ſocial communication. 
a number of individuals, who, having ſtored their 
minds with reading and reflection, are accuſtomed, in 
candid and unreſerved converſation, to compare 
their ideas, ſuggeſt their doubts, examine their 
mutual difficulties, and cultivate a perſpicuous and 


— 
7 


—— \ 


Let us figure to ourſelves | 


1 


ii manner of delivering their ſentiments. 
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Let us ſ uppoſe, that their intercourſe is not con- 
fined to the ſociety of each other, but that they 


are deſirous extenſively to communicate the truths 


with which they are acquainted. Let us ſuppoſe 


their illuſtrations to be not more diſtinguiſhed by 
impartiality and demonſtrative clearneſs, than by the 


mildneſs of their temper, and a ſpirit of compre- 
henſive benevolence. We ſhall then have an idea 


of knowledge as perpetually gaining ground, unac- 


companied with peril i in the means of its diffuſion. 


Their hearers will be inſtigated to impart their ac- 
quiſitions to ſtill other hearers, and the circle of in- 
ſtruction will perpetually increaſe. Reaſon will 
ſpread, and not a brute and unintelligent ſympathy. 
Diſcuſſion perhaps never exiſts with ſo much 


vigour and utility, as in the conxerſation of two 


perſons. It may be carried on with advantage in 
ſmall and friendly circles. Docs the fewneſs of 
their numbers imply the rarity of ſuch diſcuſſion? | 


| Far otherwiſe : ſhow to mankind, by an adequate 
example, the advantages of political diſquiſition, 


undebauched by political enmity and vehemence, 
and the beauty of the ſpectacle will ſoon render it 


- contagious. Every man will commune with his 


* neighbour, - Every man will be eager to tell, and 
to hear, what the intereſts of all require them to 


know. "The bolts and fortifications of the temple , 


of truth will be removed. The craggy ſteep of 


ſcience, which it was before difficult to aſcend, 


vill 2 levelled. Knowledge wilt be generally ac- 
* : ceſſible. 
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ceſſible... Wiſdom will be the interitance of man, 
and none will be excluded from it but by; their 


own  heedlefineſs and prodigality. Truth, and 


above all political truth, is not hard of acquiſition, 
but from the ſuperciliouſneſs of its profeſſors. It 


has been ſlow and tedious of improvement, becauſe 
the ſtudy of it has been relegated to doctors and 
civilians, It has produced little effect upon the 


practice of mankind, becauſe it has not been al- 


lowed a plain and direct appeal to their under- 
ſtandings. Remove theſe obſtacles, render it the 
common property, bring it into daily uſe, and we 


may reaſonably promiſe ourſelves n of 
ineſtimable value. 


But theſe conſequences are the property . of | 


independent. and impartial diſcuſſion. If once the | | 


unambitious and candid diſquiſitions of enquiring 
men, be ſwallowed up in the inſatiate gulf of noiſy 
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— | 


| 
| 
[ 
| 


V 


aſſemblies, the opportunity of improvement is f 1 
annihilated. The happy varieties of ſentiment, 


which ſo ee contribute to intellectual / 5 ; 
acuteneſs, are loſt, A fallacious uniformity of 
opinion is produced, which no man eſpouſes from 


conviction, but which carries all men along with = 


reſiſtleſs tide; Truth diſclaims the alliance of mar- 


ſhalled numbers. 


The ſame aualifications Hala to this ſudject, 
as before to the head of revolutions. Though, 


from what has been ſaid, it may ſufficiently appear, 
hat aſſociation is ſcarcely in any caſe to be deſired, 


Excoption 


in favour o 
aſſociations 3 


there 


= 
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there are conſiderations which ſhould lead us 
ſometimes to judge it with moderation and for- 


bearance. There is one mode, according to 

which the benefit of mankind may beſt be pro- 
moted, and which ought always to be employed. 
But mankind are imperfect beings. While opi- 


nion is advancing with ſilent ſtep, impatience and 


zeal may be expected ſomewhat to outrun her 
progreſs. Aſſociations, as a meaſure intrinſically 
Wrong, the wiſe man will endeavour to check and 


poſtpone, as much as he can. But, when the criſis 
arrives, he will not be induced by the irregulari- 
ties of the friends of equality, to remain neutral, 

but will endeavour to forward her reign, as far as 
the nature of the caſe ſhall appear to admit. "Wo 


may even happen that, in the moment of convul- 
Vſion, and the terror of general anarchy, ſomething 
in the nature of aſſociation may be indiſpenſibly 
connected with the general ſafety. But, even 
granting this, it need not be prepared beforehand. 
Such preparation has a tendency to wear out the 


expedient. In a crifis really auſpicious to public 
liberty, it is reaſonable to believe that there will 


be men of character and vigour, called out on the 
ſpur of the occaſion, and by the ſtate of political 
knowledge in general, who will be adequate to | 


the ſcenes they have to encounter. The ſoil in 
which ſuch men are t6 be matured, is leſs that of 
action, than of enquiry and inſtrution. - 

Again; there are two objects which aſſociation 
gon - TE may 


- 
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may. propoſe to itſelf, general reform and the re- 
medy of ſome preſſing and momentary evil. Theſe 
objects may be entitled to a different treatment. 


The firſt ought ſurely to proceed, with a leiſurely 

| ſtep, and in all poſſible tranquillity. The ſecond 
appears to require ſomewhat more of activity. It 
is the characteriſtic of truth, to truſt much to its 
on energy, and to reſiſt invaſion, rather by the 


force of conviction, than of arms. The oppreſſed 


individual however ſeems particularly entitled to 
our aſſiſtance; and this can beſt be afforded by 
the concurrence of many. It appears reaſonable 
that, when a man is unjuſtly; attacked by the whole 
force of the party in power, he ſhould be counte- 
nanced and protected by men, who are determined, 
to reſiſt ſuch oppreſſive partiality, and prevent the 
Tights of all from being wounded through the me- 


dium of the individual, as far as that can be done 
conſiſtently with peace and good order. It is pro- 


bable however, that every aſſociation will degene- 
rate, and become a maſs of abuſes, that is ſuffered 
to perpetuate itſelf,-or to- exiſt longer than is ne- 
ceſſary, for the ſingle and momentary purpole. for 
which only it can juſtly be inſtituted. 
It ſeems ſcarcely. neceflary to add in treating 
ö this ſubject, that the individuals who are engaged 
in the tranſactions here cenſured, have frequently 
been excited by the beſt intentions, and inſpired 
with the moſt liberal views. It would be in the 
48 degree unjuſt, if their undertakings ſhould 
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Poor. be found of dangerous tendency, to involve the 


— authors in indiſcriminate cenſure for conſequences 
'- © © they did not foreſee. But, in proportion to the 
purity of their views, and the ſoundneſs of their 


principles, — wires myonigt 


riouſly reflect on the means they employ. It 
will be greatly to be a e - 
far as regards their intention, are among the 
trueſt friends to the welfare of mankind, ſhould, 
dy che injudiciouſneſs of their ge em. 
up rere obey of 56 
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Divuerſity of opinions on this ſubjeck.— Argument in its | 
ING —The deſtruction of a tyrant not a caſe 
n „ eee M 

- nation OE ee of. _ 


QUE STION; emed with the mode wit 
 effeQting political melioration, and which 
has been eagerly diſcuſſed among political reafon- 
ers, is that of tyrannicide. The moraliſts of an- 
3 _  tiquity contended for the lawfulneſs of this prac- | 
miez by the modern It t has been generally con. 
EE dene. | 


uo ob IV. | 


| ES of 
@pinions on 


| this faded. 
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- The arguments in its fayour are built upon 2 
very obvious principle. Juſtice ought) univer- C5 
ally to be adminiſtered. Crimes of an inferior Argument, 1 

deſeription are reſtrained, or pretended to be re- e i 
ſtrained, by the ordinary operations of juriſpru - _ 
dence. But criminals by whom the welfare of the i 
whole is attacked, and who overturn the liberties  - 
of mankind, are out of the reach of this reſtraint, 
If juſtice be partially adminiſtered in ſubordinate 
caſes, and the rich man be able to oppreſs the 
poor with impunity, it muſt be admitted that a 
few examples of this ſort are inſufficient to autho · | 
riſe the laſt appeal of human beings, But no man 
will deny that the caſe of the uſurper and the deſ- 
pot is of che moſt atrocious nature. In this in- 
ſtance, all the proviſions of civil policy „„ 
perſeded, and juſtice poiſoned at the ſource, every 5 | 
man is left to execute for himſelf the e we " 
een W . 
It may however hay doubted, ating a de- The des 62 
austin of a tyrant be, in any reſpect, a caſe of = tyrant not 
exception, from the rules proper to bo obſerved cel. 
upon ordinary occaſions. The tyrant has indeed 
no particular ſanctity annexed to bis perſon, nt 
may be Killed with as little ſcruple as any other 
man, when the object is that of repelling pexſonal 
aſlault, In all other caſes, the extirpation of the 
\ Wender by a ſelf. appointed authority, does not ap- 
Pear to. be the e n {on ID 
dee. 
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e firſt, Acher the nation, whoſe' nir you 


would deſtroy, is ripe for the” aſſertion and main- 


tenance of its liberty, or it is not. If it be, the 


tyrant ought to be depoſed with every appeazance _ 
of publicity. Nothing can be more improper, 


than for an affair, intereſting to the general wWeal, 
to be conducted as if it were an act of darkneſs 


and'ſhame. Tt is an ill leſſon we read to mankind, 


when a proceeding, built upon the broad baſis of 
general Juſtice, i is permitted to ſhrink from public 


ſcrutiny. The piſtol and the dagger may as eaſily 


be made the auxiliaries of vice, as of virtue. 'To 


proſcribe all violence, and neglect no means of in- 


formation and impartiality, 1 is the moſt effeQual ſe- 


curity we can _ for an . ane to rea- 
fon and truth. l SPS Ty Ps #336 7 


I, on the berker band. the nation bd not ripe for 
a ſtate of freedom, the man who aſſumes to himſelf 
the right of interpoſing violence, may indeed ſhow 


the fervour of his conception, and gain a certain 


| 5 ; notoriety ; but he will not fail to be the author of 
ne calamities to his country. The conſequences of 


tyrannicide are well known. If the attempt prove 
abortive, it renders the tyrant ten times more bloody, 


ferocious and cruel than before. If it ſucceed, and 
the tyranny be reſtored, it produces the ſame ef- 
fect upon his ſucceſſors. In the climate of deſpo- 


tiſm ſome ſolitary virtues may-ſpring. up. But, in 
the midſt of plots and conſpiracies, there is neither 


a truth, nor confidence, nor love, nor humanity#- 4. 


OV! TYRANNICI DE. 


e the true merits of the duo will 
* ſtill further underſtood, if we reflect on the na- 
ture of aſſaſſination. be miſtake, which has 
been incurred upon this ſubject, is to be imputed 


principally to the ſuperficial 'view that has been 


taken of it. If its advocates had followed the 


conſpirator through all his windings, and obſerv- 


ed his perpetual alarm, leſt truth ſhould become 


known, they would probably have been leſs indiſ. 


cCriminate in their applauſe. No action can be 


imagined, more directly at war with a principle of 


ingenuoufneſs and candour. Like all that is moſt 
_ odious in the catalogue of vices, it delights -in 
It ſhrinks from the piercing light of 


obſcurity. 
day. It avoids all queſtion, and heſitates and 


trembles before the queſtioner. It ſtruggles for a | 

_ tranquil gaiety, and is only complete where there 
is the moſt perfect hypocriſy. It changes the uſe 
of ſpeech, and compoſes enn nn = dener to 67 


deceive. Wo Ce x 1 AK N * 


Between We ing of a dreadful N ESO 
And the firſt motion, all the interim *—— 


is vey and reſerve. Is it poſſible to bekere 
that a perſon who has upon him all the indications 


of guilt, is engaged i in an action which virtue en- 


joins? The ſame duplicity follows him to the 
laſt, Imagine to yourſelf the conſpirators kneel- 


ing at dhe feet of Cæſar, a as they did the moment 


* Shakeſ peare: J any Cæſar, ARi ü. 
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tion deſerib- 
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5 or TYRANNICIDE. . 
before they deſtroyed him! not all the virtue of 
. can ſave them from your indignation. 0 


which we are treating, to prov:- che importance of 
general ſincerity... We ſee in this example, that 
an action, which has been undertaken from the 


and happineſs. . Wherever there is aſſaſſination, 
there is an end to all confidence among men. 
Proteſts and aſſeverations go for nothing. 


The boundaries, that have hitherto ſerved to di- 
vide the honeſt man from the profligate, are gone. 

The true intereſts of mankind require, not the re- 
moval, but the confirmation of theſe boundaries. 
All norality proceeds upon mutual confidence and 
\| eſteem, will grow and expand as the grounds of 
that confidence ſhall be more evident, and muſt 
r * in n as 0 are under · 
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There cannot be a better inqt:ant than that of 


"beſt motives, may, by a defect in this particular, : 
tend to overturn the very foundations of juſtice | 


No man 
man preſumes to know his neighbour's intention. 
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of foeiety, it is 1 
that we ſhould confider- the valite and energy of 
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a7 underſtand the 
— — of opinion in mel 4 


There is no topic more fundamental to 


ings of this Work. It is from this point that 


may moſt perſpicuouſſy trace the oppoſite 1 NI | 55 "ED 
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Source of 


the — 


erãtieal ſy 
en 


of the advocates of privilege and ariſtocracy on 


the one hand, and the friends of equality, and one 
univerſal meaſure of juſtice, on the other. 


The 


partiſans: of both, at leaſt the more enlightened 


and honourable partiſans, acknowledge one com- 
2 object, the welfare of the whole, of the com- 
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+ BOOK IV. munity and mankind. But the adherents of the 


— old ſyſtems of government affirm, < that the i im- 


becility of the human mind, is ſuch as to make it 
| unadviſeable, that man ſhould be truſted with him- 
ſelf; that his genuine condition is that of perpe- 
- tual pupillage ; that he is regulated by paſſions and 
partial views, and cannot be governed by pure 
| reaſon, and truth; that i it is the buſineſs of a wiſe 
5 man not to ſubvert, either in himſelf or others, 
8 Which are uſeful, and prejudices which 
are ſalutary; 3 and that he is the worſt enemy of his 
ſpecies, who attempts, in whatever mode, to intro- 
i duce a form of ſociety, where no advantage is ta- 
| ken to reſtrain us from vices by illuſion, from \ / 
which we cannot be reſtrained by reaſon,” . Every © 
man who adheres, in whole, or in part, to the | 
ttenetz here enumerated, will perhaps, in propor- 
—_ ion as he alen them into their Been conſe - 


* 


oppc theſe bad ok 
3 cating of pe preſent work:: | If there be any 
TY truth in the reaſonings hitherto adduced, we are 
LA / entitled to conelude that morality, ſhe ſcience of 
human happineſs, the principle which binds the 
individual to the ſpecies, and the inducements 
Which are calculated to perſuade us to model our 
conduct, in the way moſt conducive to the advan- 
tage of all, does not reſt npon impoſture and delu+/. 
fion, but upon grounds, that diſcovery will never 
undermine, and wiſdom never refute. We do not 


— 
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and reaſonable, by deceitful allurements. We have 


5 no cauſe to fear, that the man, who ſhall fee far- 
theſt, and judge with the moſt perfect penetration, 


will be leſs eſtimable and uſeful, or will find fewer 


need therefore to be led' to that which is fitting BOOK . 


Sab, 
= — 


„ 


| charms i in another's happineſs and virtue, than if 
he were under the dominion of error. . If the con- 


duct I am required to obſerve be reaſonable, there 
is no plainer or more forcible mode of perſuad- 


ing me to adopt it, than to exhibit it in its true 
colours, and ſhow me the benefits that will really 


accrue from it. As long as theſe benefits are pre- 


for performing the action which leads to them, to 
the full as great as the occaſion will juſtify; and, 
he ocesfen be of real magnitude, my ardour 
uill be more genuine, and better endure the teſt 
of experiment, than it can, when combined with 


narrow | views or viſionary credulity. Truth and 


ſalſhood cannot ſubſiſt together: he that ſees the 


merits of a caſe in all their clearneſs, cannot in 

that inſtance be the dupe either of prejudice or ſu- 
perſtition. Nor is there any reaſon to believe, bat 

ſound conviction will be leſs permanent in its in Ts LEN 


& 


Ong, than ſophiſtry and error .] 
The value of truth will be {till further illuſtra- 


ted, if we conſider it in detail, and enquire into 
its effects, either abſtractedly, under which form 


1 bears the appellation of ſcience and HI 
br” a "Oe I, — V; Book enn 


ſent to- my mind, I ſhall have a defire, an ardour 


Subje a of 
this chep= 
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. IV. 4er praclically, as it wy to the incidents and 
CHAP. V. 


commerce of ordinary life; where it is known by 


of the gert. the denomination of ſincerity. 5 


= Importance / Abſtractedly conſidered, it W to 115 * 


of ſcience 


/ a3 condu- | pineſs and virtue of the individual, as wall as to the 


c:ing : 
P © bone of our ſocial inſtitutions. 


toour hap- , In the diſcovery and knowledge of wah a 
ve — : | to be compriſed, for the moſt part, all that an im- 
8 = and rellecting mind is accuſtomed to ad- 


8 In human life there muſt be a diſtri - 

bution of time, and a variety of occupations. 

Now there is perhaps no occupation ſo much 

at our, command, no pleaſure of the means 
3 which we are ſo little likely to be depriv 

chat which is intellectual. Sublime and —— 


ideas produce delicious emotions. The acquiſition : 


of truth, the perception of the regularity with 
which propoſition flows out of propoſition, and 


one ſtep of ſcience leads to another, has never 


failed to reward the man who engaged in this 


ſpecies of employment. Knowledge contributes 


two, ways to our happineſs : firſt by the new 
| ſources of enjoyment which it. opens upon us, and 
next by furniſhing us with a clue in the ſelection 


of all other pleaſures, No well informed man 


| 2 0 can ſeriouſiy doubt of the advantages with DR 
N happineſs, of a capacious and improved intel-" 
- lect, over the limited conceptions of a brute. Vir- 

0 tuous inn aye another ſource of perſonal 
| pleaſure, 


No one is ignorant of the pleaſures of 


4 
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pleaſure, and that of a more exquiſite kind than ook W. 


CHAP, V. 
intellectual improvements. But virtue itſelf de- 


| pends for its value upon the energies of intelleQ. hes 
If the beings we are capable of. benefiting, were 
| ſoſceptible of nothing more than brutes are, we 
ſhould have little pleaſure in benefiting them, or 
in contemplating their happineſs... But man has 
ſo many enjoyments, is capable of ſo high a degree 
of perfection, of exhibiting, ſocially conſidered, ſo 
admirable a ſpectacle, and of himſelf ſo truly eſti- 
mating and ſavouring the ſpectacle, that, vben | 
we are engaged in promoting his benefit, we ae i: 
indeed engaged in a ſublime. and raviſhing 8 . 
ployment. This is the caſe, whether our exertions 
are directed to the advantage of the ſpecies, ee 
individual. We rejoice when we ſave an ordinary _ 
man from deſtruction, more than when we ſave "0 
| brute, becauſe werecolle& how much more he.can 
feel, and how much more he can do. The ſame 
principle produces a ſtill higher degree of congra- 
tulation, in proportion as the man we fave is more 
""_ accompliſhed. in talents and nem. + "i 
: Secondly, truth conduces to our improvement 00 der 5 
in virtue. L Virtue, in its pureſt and moſt liberat * WA.” 
ſenſe, ſuppoſes an extenſive ſurvey of cauſes and 5 BE 
their conſequences, that, having ſtruck a juſt ba- "i 
lance between the benefits and injuries that adhere " = 
to human affairs, we may adopt the proceeding =_ 
Which leads to the greateſt practicable advantage. ] 1 
Virtue, * every order endowment of man, admits | 
"3 | FF 
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en rr. of degrees. He therefore mult be confeſſed to be 


CRAP. V. 


— mmoſt virtuous, who chooſes with the ſoundeſt 


: lance of pleafure. But, in order to chooſe the 
Me greateſt and moſt excellent pleaſures, he muſt be 
intimately acquainted with the nature of man, its 
general features and its varieties. In order to for- 
- > ward the object he has choſen, he muſt have con- 
| fidered the different inſtruments for impreſling 
mind, and the modes of applying them, and muſt 


| know the propereſt moment for bringing them in- 


to action. In whatever light we conſider virtue, 

whether ye place it in the act or the diſpoſition, its | 

degree muſt be intimately connected with the de- 

ed = gree of knowledge. No man can ſo much as love 
_ virtue ſufficiently, who has not an acute and lively 


= perception of its beauty, and its tendeney to pro- 


duee the moſt ſolid and permanent happineſs. 
Wbat compariſon can be made, between the virtue 
of Socrates, and that of a Hottentot or a Siberian? 
A humorous example how univerſally this truth 
: has been perceived, may be taken from Tertullian, 
' -* —_ Who, as a father of the church, was obliged to. 
mamaintain the hollowneſs and inſignificance of pa- 
| 0 gan virtues, and accordingly aſſures us, that the 
maoſt ignorant peaſant under the Chriſtian diſpen - 
i ſation; poſſeſſes more real knowledge than the * 
of the ancient philoſophers 79. 
* Apologit, Cap. xlvi. See kn na eee 
Appendix. ** A = FFT ie | 
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CHAP. V. 


between virtue and knowledge, if we conſider QC, 
that the higheſt employment of virtue is to propa- pet 
gate itſelf. Virtue alone deſerves to be conſidered an:: 
as leading to true happineſs, the happineſs Which pred in 
is moſt ſolid and durable. Senſual pleaſures are IX 
| momentary; they fill a very ſhort portion of out 
time with enjoyment, and leave long intervals ß 
painful vacuity. They charm principally by their 1 
novelty; ; by repetition' they firſt abate of their 
poignancy, and at laſt become little leſs than 7 = 
weariſome. It is perhaps partly to be aſcribed to 
te high eſtimation in which ſenſual pleaſures ar r 
held, that old age is ſo early and regular in its 
ravages. Our taſte for theſe pleaſures-neceſſarily. ä 
declines; with our taſte our activity; and with 2 — 
our activity gradually crumble away the chearful- | . {108 i 
neſs, the energy, and the lives, of thoſe whoſe de 
pendence was placed upon theſe reſources. Even . . 
knowledge, and the enlargement of intellect, are | 
poor, when unmixed with ſentiments of benevo- . | 
lence and ſympathy. Emotions are ſcarcely ever = 
thrilling and electrical, without ſomething of ſocial - WW 
feeling. When the mind expands in works kk 
taſte and i imagination, it will uſually be found that 


— — ey _ — 


there is ſomething moral in the cauſe which gives Il 
birth to this expanſion and ſcience and abſtrac- + j 
tion will ſoon become cold, unleſs they derive oF 
new attractions from ideas of ſociety.. In propor- 
Lion therefore to the-virtue of: the individual, _  - 
6M P0878 | | X 4, 8 | be. 
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— Quiſiteneſs of his emotions. Add to which; bene- 
volence is a reſource which is never exhauſted; but 
on the contrary, the more habitual are our patriotiſm 


employment. I cannot have intercourſe with a 


theſe qualities are improved by communication. 
If be be imperfect and erroneous, there muſt al- 
ways be ſome prejudice I may contribute to deſtroy, 
ſome motive to delineate, ſome error to remove. 

If I be prejudiced and imperfect myſelf, it cannot 

. however happen that my prejudices and imperfec- 
tions ſhall be exactly coincident with his. I may 
therefore inform him of the truths that I know, 

and, even by the colliſion of prejudices, truth is 
elicited. It is impoſſible that 1 ſhould firenuoully 


|, | tives of benevolence, without ſome. good being the 
| eſult.. Nor am | more at a loſs in ſolitude. In 
. ſolſtude I may accumulate the materials of ſocial 
benefit. No ſiiuation can be Jo. deſperate as. to 

_ preclude theſe efforis. Voltaire, when ſhut up in 

4 tte Baftille, ænd ſor aught he knew for life, de- 
3 3 nc. cubet A writing or reading. 
2 8 + & arranged 


and; Oey ſhaker) will vin e invi. 


by its man- his is allo impoſüble that any en can occur 
ner of adapt- 
ing Miel o in which virtue cannot find room to expatiate. In 
all fi - 0 * . s ; . . | * My 
zem: ſociety there is continual opportunity for its active 


apply myſelf to his improvement with ſincere mo- 


BOOK IV. be the permanence of his chearfulneſs, and the ex- 5 


human being, who may not be the better for that 185 
intercourſe. If he be already juſt and virtuous, 
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All theſe realoninge are a to perſucde Us cannotbeef- 


fetuall 
thr the moſt precious boon we can beſtow upon — 


of virtue is to propagate itſelf. But, as virtue is — 
inſeparably connected with knowledge in my on 
mind, ſo by knowledge only can it be imparted to 
others. How can the virtue we have juſt been . 
contemplating be produced, but by infuſing com. 
prehenſive views, and communicating energetic 
truths? Now that man alone is qualified to infuſe 
theſe views, and communicate theſe ee who f is 


himſelf pervaded with them. pn 197: N se 
WE Let us ſuppoſe for a moment virtuous diſpoſitions Wut 


exiſting without knowledge or outrunning Know- fdgred.- 


| ledge, the laſt of which is certainly poſſible; and 
we ſhall preſently find how little ſuch virtue is 
— to be propagated. The moſt generous 
views will, in ſuch caſes, frequently lead to the moſt | 
nefarious actions. A Cranmer will be incited to 
the burning of heretics, and a i2igby contrive the 
_ Gunpowder Treaſon. But, to leave theſe extreme 
inſtances: in all caſes where miſtaken virtue leads 
to cruel and tyrannical actions, the mind will be 
rendered diſcontented and moroſe by the actions it | 
perpetrates. g 1 immortal and ever preſent 
10 * Vie de Pia. par M —. 4 Geneve, 1786. Chap. "io, 
| Tis © is probably the belt _ of this ge man which has 
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r ol truth to the improvement of our political inſti- 
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or TER CULTIVATION or " TRUTH, 


dices, the upright man will ſuſpe& himſelf, when 
he reſolves upon an action that is at war with the 


plaineſt principles of morality. He will become 
melancholy, diſſatisfied and anxious. His firmneſs 
will degenerate into obſtinacy, and his juſtice into 
| Inexorable ſeverity. The further he purſues his 
ſyſtem, the more erroneous will he become. The 
further he purſues it, the leſs will he be ſatisfied 


with it. As truth is an endleſs ſource of tranquil- 

lity and delight, error will be a prolific: Fountain of 

new miſtakes and diſcontent. _ 
As to the third point, which is moſt . to 


the enquiry in which we are engaged, the tendency 


tutions, there can be little room for ſcepticiſm or 


controverſy. If politics be a ſcience, inveſtigation 
-muſt be the means of unfolding it. If men re- 


ſemble each other in more numerous and effential 
particulars than thoſe in which they differ, if the 
beſt purpoſes that can be accompliſhed reſpecting 


them, be to make them free, virtuous and wiſe, 


there muſt be one beſt method of advancing theſe 
common purpoſes, one beſt mode of ſocial exiſtence 


dieducible from the principles of their nature. If 


truth be one, there muſt be one code of truths on 


a the ſubject of our reciprocal duties. Nor is in- 
veſtigation only the beſt mode of aſcertaining the 
principles of political juſtice and happineſs; it is 


alſo the beſt mode of * and eſtabliſhing 
„ 2 3 
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oÞ THE CULTIVATION or TRUTH. 


py "Oe Diſcuſſion is the path that leads to diſeb- FDA 
very and demonſtration. Motives ferment in the 2 


minds of great bodies of men, till their modes of, - ae 8 1 
ſocietx experience a variation, not leſs: memorable 
than the variation of their ſentiments. The more 

familiar the mind becomes with the ideas of which 1 


theſe motives conſiſt, and the propoſitions that ex - 
preſs them, the more irreſiſtibly is it propelled to 
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1 * AND VIRTUE. 3 — #4 
/ Can eminent virtue exi if e wwith nts 2. hos 4 0 — : 
Nature of virtue. I is the offspring of under- 
14 - handing, —lt generates underſtanding. —Muftration r 
. from other Purſuitte—love —ambition—applied. 1 
Can eminent talents exiſt unconnected with virtue 2— Þ 
Argument in the affirmative from analogy—in . ; Þ 
negative from the univerſality of moral ſpeculation 14 
rem the nature of vice as founded in miſtale.m— Wit 
„ = | 
The argument balanced. — Impartance of a ſenſe of — 
Juſtice, —Its connection with talents. —{liberality ' - © N 
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op Tun CONNECTION BETWEEN 


. - PROPOSITION which, however evident in 
Ca” itſelf, ſeems never to have been conſideted | 
NN_ with the attention it deſerves,” is that which affirms 


vent virwe the connection between underſtanding and virtue. 


exiſt uncon 


— po ſc an an honeft plougbman be as virtuous as Cato? 


Is a man of weak intellects and narrow education, 


8 as capable of moral excellence, as the ſublimeſt 
E 


— 


genius or the mind moſt wang with” nv 

„ hne 

dan of To determine theſe RY it 18 ps we 
ſhould recollect the nature of virtue. Conſidered 
as a perſonal quality, it conſiſts in the diſpoſition 

of the mind, and may be defined a deſire to pro- 
mote the happineſs of intelligent beings in general, 
the quantity of virtue being as the quantity of de- 

fire. Now deſire is wholly inſeparable from pre- 

« ference, or a perception of the excellence, real or 

| ſuppoſed, of any object. I ſay real or ſuppoſed, for 

an object totally deſtitute of real and intrinſic ex- 
cellence, may become an object of deſire on ac- 

count of the imaginary excellence that is aſcribed 

to it. Nor is this the only miſtake to which human 
intellect is liable. We may deſire an object of ab- 

| | ſolute excellence, not for its real and genuine re- 

| commendations, but for ſome fictitious attractions 
we may impute to it. This is always in ſome de- 
gree the caſe, when a beneficial n * ere 

from an ill motive. e e 

How far is this miſtake das wich: teal 
virtue? If 1 defire the bappineſs of intelligent be- 

_ gy 


Ks 


requires that 1 ſhould have a grand view. of oe . 
tendency, of knowledge to produce. happineſs, w_ 
of juſt political inſtitution to favour the progreſs. lf 

of knowledge. It demands; that I ſhould perceive WM 
in what manner ſocial- intercourſe may be made. 

conducive to virtue and felicity, and, imagine the 4 

4 Pes. Wie adrentages __ pa from a coin- | 

SSR AS: ; Hm 1 


me to the appellation of een, jt 


_ exquiſite; and durable pleaſure. | Eminent virtue 


VNDERSTANDING/; AND TITLE. | 1 18 
ige without a ſtrong and vivid: perception of what * 


it is in which their happineſs conſiſts, can this de- Þ twat = | 


fire be admitted for virt uous ? Nothing ſeems more e. 
inconſiſtent with our ideas of virtue, , A virtuous 
preference, is the preference of an object, for the 


| fake of certain qualities which really belong to it. 


To attribute virtue to any other ſpecies. of prefer- 


” 


an accidental effect of my conduct, which was out 


of my view at the time of adopting it, might entitle 

Hencę it Appears, rſt, that eee = FT is 22 off- 
aehre of the happineſs of the ſpecies; .and; n 4. # — . 
h. that that deſire only can be eminently virtuous, 


f which. flows from a diſtinct᷑ perception. of the value, 1 


and conſequently, of the nature, of the thing deſired. Ra TIT, 
But how extenſive muſt be the capacity that com- 
probes the full value and the real ingredients of 
true happineſs? | It muſt begin with a collective 
4 of the human ſpecies. It muſt diſcriminate, 


9 vat; 


among the different cauſes that produce apleaſure- | 


able ſtate of mind, chat which produces the moſt 


* 


or THE cone: 10 


4 NN bende eng Wetsihen of get 
HA 3 
1 things are neceſſary, —— urpoſe 
1 e enabling me to employ my virtuous diſpoſition in 
8 Wes beſt” manner, but alſo of giving to that dif- 
4 Poſitie a juſt animation and vigour. God, accord- 
Ang io the ideas uſually conceived of that being, is 
| 
| 


p b * 
3 


| more benevolent than man, becauſe he has 4 con- 
fſtant and clear perception of the nature of that end 
wich his providence purſ us. 
te fer. A further proof, chat s pScerti underſtanding 
ing. is inſeparable from eminent virtue, will ſuggeſt it- 
elf, if we recollect, that earneſt deſire, in matters 
that fall within the compafs of human exertion, 
| IT 2 Mi tc fails in ſome degree to generate capacity. © 
nne This propoſition has been beautifully illuſtrated 
purſuits: | lips pats when they have repreſented the paſ- 
tore: ſion of love, as immediately leading, in the breaſt 
po the lover: to the attainment of many arduous ac- 
| __!|-compliſhments. | It unlocks his tongue; and enables 
him to plead the cauſe of his paſſion with infirivat- 
ning eloquence. It renders his eee 
5 ag; and his manners graceful. Does he deſire to 
express his feelings in the hitiguage: of verſe? It 
© | diftates'to him the moſt natural and "pathetic 
| ſtrains and ſupplies him with a. juſt and intereſting 
nm egusge, which the man of mere n and 
1 ſeience has often ſought for in vin. 
ambitioa: No picture can be more truly ee in a 
FF Knowledge ef human nature than this.” The hiſ- 
M's 1 fimilar kind. Did 
= EO hemiſtocles 


bo UNDERSTANDING AND In ros 


battle of Marathon? The uneaſineſs of this deſire 
would not let him ſleep, and all his thoughts were 
occupied with the invention of means to accompliſh 
the purpoſe he had choſen. It is a well -known 
maxim in the forming of juvenile minds, that the 

inſtruction, which is communicated by mere con 
ſtraint, makes a ſlow and feeble” impreſſion; but 


that, when once you have inſpired the mind with a 


love eee eee and the progreſs are 
entirely altered. The uneaſineſs of mindemtbäch 
earneſt deſire produces, doubles our intellectual 
activity; and as ſurely carries us forward with in - 


creaſed velocity towards our goal, as the expecta- 


tion of a reward of ten thouſand pounds would 
prompt a man to walk from London to Vork 
: with firmer reſolution and in a ſhorter time. 

Let the object be, for a perſon, uninſtructed ia 


the rudiments of drawing, to make a copy of ſome. | 


celebrated ſtatue.” At firſt, we will ſuppoſe, his 


attempt ſhall be mean and unſucceſsful- If his 


deſire be feeble, he will be deterred by the miſcar- 


riage of this eſſay. If his deſire be ardent and in- 


vincible, he will return to the attack. He will = 
rive inſtruction from his failure. He will examine 
where and why he miſcarried. He will ſtudy his 


model with a more-curious eye. He vill correct 


his miſtakes, derive encouragement fron” a partial 
Rely and new incentives from milca > itſelf. 


Ponta rms, as in ſcience. If I 
5 N . 
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Can emi- 
nent talents 


exiſt uncon- 
nected with 
virtue ? 


or 'THE CONNECTION. BETWEEN 


| ode conceived: an earneſt deſire of being the be- . 


nefactor of my ſpecies; I ſhall, no doubt, find out a 
channel in which for my deſire to operate, and ſhall 
be quick · ſighted in diſcovering the defects, or com- 


parative littleneſs, of the plan I may have choſen. 


But the choice ol an excellent plan for the accom- 


pliſhment of an important purpoſe, and the exer - 
tion of a mind perpetually watchful to remove its 
defects, imply conſ 
the mote will my capacity increaſe... If my mind 
flag and be diſcouraged in the purſuit, it will not | 
be merely want of underſtanding, but want of de- 
ire. N defire and my virtue will be. leſs, than 
thoſe of the man, -who goes on * unf emiited 


81 able underſtanding. The 


 uſtangy 3 4n the fame Carreer. 4 3 . 


Thus far we have only; been 3 . 
impoſſible ita is that eminent virtue ſhould exiſt in 
a weak underſtanding; and it is ſurpriſing that ſuch 


a propoſition ſhould ever have been conteſted. It 


is a Curious queſtion to examine, how far the con- 


hc: 
[51 
Argament 


jn the affir- 


mative from 
3 


verſe of this propoſition is true, and in what de- 
gree eminent denn, ATE; compatible with ihe. ab- 


ſence of virtue. 13-01 nen lt en e 


From the eee ls neee is | 


that virtuous deſire is wholly inſeparable from 2 


ſtrong and vivid perception of the nature and value 
of the object of virtue. enen! it ſeems molt na- 


tural to conclude, that,. though und 
Peer 2 pomety is the indiſpenſible pre- 
5' 56 z __ 
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4 requiſite of virtue, yet it is neceſſary that this 
power ſhould? be (exerciſed upon this object, in 
order to its producing the deſired effect. tip. 
it is in art. Without genius no man ever was a 
ſnould have been directed to this particular _ 
nel, for poetical excellence to be the reſult. 
\ © There is however ſome difference betweeh the 
two caſes. Poetry is the buſineſs of a few, virtue 
and vice are the affair of all men To every in- 
tellect that exiſts, one or other of theſe qualities 
muſt properly belong. It muſt be granted that, 


But morality has been; in a certain degree, an ob- 
ject of attention to all men. No perſon ever failed, 
more or leſs, to apply the ſtandard of juſt and unjuſt 
to his own actions and thoſe of others; and this has, 


in the nega« 
tive from 
the univer- 


ſality f 


moral ſpe- 
culation: 


where every other circumſtance is equal, that man ; 
will be moſt virtuous, whoſe underſtanding has been 
moſt actively employed in the ſtudy of virtue. 


of courſe, been generally done with moſt 1 r : 


by men of the greateſt capacity. en Bir IS. 


It muſt further bet remembered, that a NY 1 


ture of vice 


conduct is always the reſult of narrow views. A as founded 


man of powerful capacity, and extenſive ober- 
"vatiea, is leaſt likely to commit the miſtake, either 
of ſeeing himſelf as the only object of importance 


in the univerſe, or of conceiving that his own ad- 


. 


vantage may beſt be promoted by trampling on I 


that of others. Liberal accompliſhments are ſurely, 
in ſome. a with 3 W 
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OF THE CONNECTION | r 


power which the creator aſſumed. BY was becauſe 
Dates md gerades form no adequate ground 
for implicit faith. After his fall, why did be: fill. 
cheriſh the ſpirit of oppoſition? Front a perſuaſion 
that he was hardly and injuriouſly treated. He was 


not diſcouraged by the apparent inequality. of the 
; conteſt: becauſe: a fenſe of reaſon and juſtice! was 
. ſtronger in his mind, than a ſenſe of brute force; 
decauſe he had much of the feelings of an Epictetus 

or a Cato, and little of thoſe of a ſlave. + He bore 


his torments with fortitude, becauſe he diſdained to 


be ſubdued by deſpotic power. He ſought re- 
$3, venge, becauſe he could not think with tameneſs of - 
the unexpoſtulating authority that aſſumed to diſ· 
_ poſe of him. ' How-beneficial and illuſtrious might 


the temper from which theſe qualities flowed; have 


; | been found, with a ſmall diverſity of ſituation 0 Kr 


Let us deſcend from theſe imaginary exiſtences 


to real hiſtory. We ſhall find that even Cæſar and 
Alexander had their virtues. There is great rea- 


ſon to believe that, however miſtaken was their 


e ſyſtem of conduèl, they imagined it reconcileable, 
06+ Wh even conducive, to the general intereſt. If they 
| | had deſired the general good more earneſtly; they 

vo have underſtood better how to promote it. 


Upon the whole it appears, that great talents are 


great energies, and that great energies cannot «on 
but from a ae an ſenſe of fitneſs and juſtice. © 


| nmon Wang 15-2 * * — 
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UNDERSTANDING: AND//VIRTUE. 
and lefty deſigny and our paſſions will be found, in 
the laſt analyſis, to have their ſureſt foundation in 
v3 4 ſentiment of juſtice. If a man bei of an aſpiring 


— reg re 


nd ambitious temper, it is becauſe] at preſent he 
finds Himſelf out of his place; and Wilkes to be in 
it! Even the lover imaginetz chat his qualities, or 
is Faſſion, give bird & ütde fuperior to chat of other 


Hoox Ww. 
»CFEAP: V. 


———— 
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men f 1 acconvitite wealth,01604s Becaufe'T 1 


- ak be tlie moſt ratidnal plan of fe cannot be 


"ſecured! withonr it; And if 7 dead drcate my: energies | 
to fenſdal pleaſures; it is chat l tegard tier purſuits | 


a8 irrational and Vifibrary. All our paſſions Would 


die in the moment they were conceived,” were it 
not for this reinforcement. A nan of quick re- 
ſentient, of ſtrong feelings, and w O gk: e 


lt reſiſts every. thing” that he regards as an unjuſt 
aſſumption, may be conſidered as having in him 


the ſeeds of eminence. Nor is it eaſily to be con- 


ceived, that ſuch a man ſhould not proceed, from A 
ſenſe of Jultice, to ſome degree of benevolence ; as 
| Milton's hero fate real compaſſion and i7mpathy 
for his partners in-misfortune. 

If theſe reaſonings are to be admitted, whar 
judgment ſhall we form of the decifion of John- 
fon, who, ſpeaking of a certain obſcure tranſlator 
of the odes of Pindar, ſays, that he was * one of 


the few poets to whom death needed not to be ter- : 


111iberaliey 


with which 


men of ta- 
lents are 
uſually 
treated. 


rible * * Let it be remembered, that the error is 


bs by no means peculiar to Johnſon, though there 


* Lives of the Poets : Life of Weſt. 
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mY who takes into his view a whole nation, as the 


* ſubjects of his operation, or the inſtruments of. his 
greatneſs, may be expected to entertain ſome kind- 


neſs for the whole. He, whoſe mind is habitually 


elevated to magnificent conceptions, is not likely 


do ſink, without ſirong reluctance, into thoſe ſordid 


ee which 3 ſo n a nn on * 


kind. 


3 Soba theſe nk maxims muſt be * 
mitted for true, and would incline us io hope for a 


conſtant union between eminent talents and great 


virtues, there are other conſiderations which preſent 


- aſtrongdrawback upon ſo agreeable an expectation. 


It is ſufficiently evident that morality, in ſome de- 


gree, enters into the refletions of all mankind. 
But it is equally evident, that it may enter for more 
or for leſa; and that there will be men of the high · 


eſt talents, who have their attention diverted to 
©; other objects, and by whom it will be meditated 


upon With leſs earneſtneſs, than it may ſometimes 
de by other men, who are, in a general view, their 


inferiors. The human mind is in ſome caſes ſo te- 


i 
of 4 fenle of 
juſtice. 


' nacious of its errors, and fo ingenious in the inven- 


tion of a ſophiſtry by which they may be vindi- 
-cated, as to fruſtrate — of mates} in other 
reſpetts, the beſt founded. __ - 

From the whole of the fubjedt it FO to . 
— men of talents, even when they are erroneous, 
are not deſtitute of virtue, and that there is a ful- 


neſs of guilt of which they are incapable. There 


* 
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K ingredient that ſo eſſentially contributes to a 300 rv. 
virtuous character, as a ſenſe of juſtice. Philan - 3 
\/ thropy, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Juſtice, is rather Appeadie.” 
an unrefleting feeling, than a rational principle. 8 , 
It leads to an abſurd indulgence, which is frequently _ } 
| more injurious, than beneficial, even to the indivi- 
dual it propoſes to favour. It leads to a blind par- 
tiality, inflicting calamity, without remorſe, upon 
many perhaps, in order to promote the imagined in- 
tereſt of a few. But juſtice meaſures by one un- 
alterable ſtandard the claims of all, weighs their op- 
polite pretenſions, and ſeeks to diffuſe happineſs, be- 
cauſe happineſs is the fit and proper condition of a 
conſcious being. Wherever therefore a ſtrong ſenſe 
of juſtice exiſts, it is common and reaſonable to 
ſay, that in that mind exiſts conſiderable” virtue,  —- ix 
though the individual, from an unfortunate concur- r. 
_ rence of circumſtinces, may, with all his great qua- 
lities, be the inſtrument of a very ſmall portion = 
| benefit. Can great intellectual power n with. B 
aout a ſtrong ſenſe of juſtice ? " 
i has no doubt reſulted from a train of 8 Irs connec- 
nation ſimilar to this, that poetical readers have — 2 | 
commonly remarked | Milton's devil to be a being 


7 


ol conſiderable virtue. It muſt be admitted that 5 
| | his energies centered too much in perſonal regard. 
„ But why did he rebel againft his maker? It was 
5 _ as he himſelf informs us, becauſe he ſaw no ſuſſi- = 
a | cient reaſon, REY r Og -7 
„ 8 power, WO 
18. 5 5 LY 5 
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power ;whkichtheitreator: aſſumed. 11 was becnuſe 
preſeription and precedent form no adequate ground 
for implicit faith. After his fall, why did he fill 
cheriſh the ſpirit of oppoſition? From a perſuaſion 
mat he was hardly and injuriouſly treated. He was 


not diſcouraged by the apparent inequality of the 
conteſt : becauſe a fenſe of reaſon and juſtice was 
7 ſtronger in his mind, than a ſenſe of brute force; 
becauſe he had much of the feelings of an Epictetus 


ox a Cato, and little of thoſe of a ſlave. He bore 


his torments with fortitude, beeauſe he diſdained to 


5 be ſubdued by deſpotic power. Hie ſought re- 


8 venge, beca 
che unexpoſtulating authority that aſſumed to diſ- 
poſe of him. Ho benefieial and illuſtrious might 


dhe could not think with tameneſs of 


the temper from which theſe qualities flowed; have 


| pr eee a ſmall diverfity of fituations!-(; 


Let us deſcend from theſe imaginary exiſtences 


to real hiſtory. We ſhall find that even Cæſar and 


0 | 
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: 
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Alexander had their virtues. There is great rea- 


ſon to believe that, however miſtaken was their 


"7 ſyſtem of conduc, they-imagined it reconcileable, 
n+. and even conducive, to the general intereſt. If they 


Had deſired the general good more earneſt ly, they 
would have underſtood better how to promote it. 


Upon the whole it appears, that great talents are 


great energies, and that great energies cannot =, 


5 but from a Ang ſenſe of funeſs and juſtice. * 


RRR paſſions 
* and 
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UNDERSTANDING: AND/VIRTVE. 


and lofty deſigr 3 
he llatanulyſie; to have their ſureſt foundarion in 


a ſentiment of juſtice. If a man bel of an aſpiring * 


and ambitious temper, it is becauſe at preſent he 


Pl . 4 
| 
1 : : 
C 5 4 


and our paſſions will be found, in Boo uv. 


»CHAP: V. 
8 


1 


| finds/NimiſelF out ef bis place, and wilbes to be in 


it! Eren the lover imatzines, chat his Qualities, or 
A8 Faſſion, give hir ütle fuperior to chat of other 


men! If 1 accumulate wealth „Hicks Becauſe 1 


think chät the moſt ratidnal plan of Rfe cannot be 


"ecure! withont it; Abd; if 1 deticate my energies 
to ſenſuat pleaſures, it is that l tegard bier pürſuits 


as irrational and vifibrtary; All our paſſions would 
de in the moment they were ' concerved, were it 

not for this reinforcement!” A man of quick re- 
Tentiilent: of ſtrong feelings, and who Ferch but. 


17 reſiſts every thing that he regards a8 an unjuſt 
aſſumption, may be conſidered as having in him 
the ſeeds of eminence. Nor is it eaſily to be con- 


ceived, that ſuch a man ſhould not proceed, from 2 
| ſenſe of Juſtice, to ſome degree of benevolence z as 


Milton's hero felt real compaſſion and ſympathy 


for his partners in-misfortune. 

If theſe reaſonings are to be admitted, har 
judgment {hall we form of the decifion of John- 
fon, who, ſpeaking of a certain obſcure tranſlator 


of the odes of Pindar, ſays, that he was one of 

the few poets to whom death needed not to be ter- 
rible ? Let it be remembered, that the error is 

|; by no means peculiar to Johnſon, though there 


* Lives of the Poets: Life of Weſt. 
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IIliberali xy 
with which 
men of ta- 
lents are 


uſually 


tre ited. 


N . ate'few-inftances in which it is carried to a more 
CHAP. v 

olent extreme, than in the general tenour of the 

y EE. - work from which this quotation is taken... It was 


or Tn CONNECTION, ETC, * 


natural to expect, that there would be a combina- 
tion among the multitude to pull down intellec- 
tual eminence. Ambition is common to all men; 
and thoſe who are unable to riſe to diſtinction, are 
at leaſt willing to reduce others to their own ſtand- 
ard. No man can completely underſtand the cha- 
racter of him, with whom he has no ſympathy of 
- Yiews; and we. may be allowed to revile what we 
do not underſtand. But it is deeply to be regretted, 
that men of talents ſhould fo often have entered 
into this combination. Who does not recollect 
with pain the vulgar. abuſe that Swift has thrown = 
upon Dryden, and the mutual jealouſies and ani- 

moſities of Rouſſeau and Voltaire, men who ought 


to have m. for the Alt ation f the 
world?,. V | 
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be « foveurabl 1 in a reſped dernen e 5 
! philanthropy. 


ergy intellectual improvement— a, 
, ory and effects. of infi ſacerity.— Sincerity deli- 
_neated. ST MOOT 17 6 its medi. t 4. 846 


— ; 
* 


Ma” $3 
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1 was * propoſed to — Fr hs pr 
| truth i ina practical view, as it relates to the 
incidents and commerce of ordinary life, under 
— + Is Nn by the ' denomination * 
" The 3 8 3 youp 
ſincerity are obvious. It is intimately connected 
with the general difſeraination of innocence, energy. 

intellectual i improvement, and philanthropy. nn 

Did every man, impoſe this law upon himſelf, did 
he regard himſelf as not authoriſed to conceal any 


part of his character and conduct, this circumſtance 


alone would prevent millions of actions from being 


perpetrated, in which we are now induced to engage 
by the proſpect ol of ſecrecy and i impunity. We have 
only to ſuppoſe men obliged to conſider, before 
they determined upon an equivocal aQion, whether 
hey choſe to be their own. hiſtorians, the future 
anden of the ſcene in which they were an. 
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able tenden- 
cies in re- 


ſpect to 
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oer Iv. part, and the -moſt ordinary imagination will in- 
A 
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| | energy : | 
3 SLE on Wow the Habit of telling every man the truth; 
—— Fardleſs of the dictates of "worldly prudetice af 


. 
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ſtantly ſuggeſt how eſſential à variation would be 
introduced into human affairs! It has been juſtly 
obſerved, that the popiſh practice of confeſſion is 
attended with ſome falutary effects. How much 
better would it be, if, inſtead of an inſtitution thus 
d ad which has been made ſo dangerous 
an inſtrument of eckleſiaſtical Ueſpotiſm, every wan 
were to make the world nis Confenonal, and the | 
human ſpecies the keeper Sr His conſcience? 
There is a further benefit that would reſult to me 


Tuſtom 1 Mould acquire a clear, ingenuvus' and 

unembarrafleck air. According to che eftabRlhedtk 
modes of ſociety, whenever I have a circuriſtatice 

s Mate; WHfcH would require ſeine effort of mind 
Life: niifjarion, to enable me to db it juſtice, and 
fate it with'the proper effect, 1 fly from rhe taſk, 
and take refuge in ſilence or equivocation. But the 
ptinciple Which forbad me concealment, would 
_ Keep my mind for ever awake; and for ever warm. 
4 und alwäys be öbliged to exert my attention, 
Jeſt. in pietendling to tell the truth, I ſhould tell it 
Ti le imperfect and mangled a way, as to produce 
the effect of falmood. TFT poke to a man of my 
Swi favilts'vot/ thoſe of his neighbour; I ſhould be 
anxious; not to ſuffer them to come diſtorted or 

*agperiited*to his inirid, or to permit What at 


firſt was fact, 10 degenerate! into ſatire. Tf T ſpoke 
F 2 e | to 


F 


* 


4 


| L or SINCERI TY. 


4 „* he had himſelſ 6 
| ould: catefully avdid thoſe inconſiderate expreſ- 


— convert what was in itſelf bene: 


ficent, into offence; and my thoughts would be full 
5 of that kindneſs, and generous concern for his well 
fare, which-ſuch a taſk: neceſſarily brings along with 


= it. . Sincerity would liberate my anind, and make 


the eulogiums Lhad oceaſion to pronounce: clear, 


ſpeedily exchange its preſent character of liſtleſſ- 
neſs and infignificance; for a Roman boldneſs / and 
fervdur and, accuſtomed, at finſtiby the fortuitous 
operation ef direuimſtances, to tel men of thing it 
was uſeful for Wem te know; L ihoullk ſpeedily learn 
to ſtudyAtteir advantage, and nevtwreſt ſatiched 


Uith my Condi; Ed I had Uiſcovere@how tolpend | 
the hours T'wak in their company in the way which | 


was moſt ratiottaland improving. 4: 26,290 
The effects of "ſincerity upon others, would be 
ſimilar to its eſſects upon him 
How great would be the benefit, if every man 
were ſute of mzeting in his neighbour the ingenu- 


_ <bpious and appropriate. Cbnverſation wWauld 


that practiſed it. 


5 
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dus cenſor, who Would'tell him in perſon, and pub- 


_ " Uſb't6 the world, his vittues;" his good dsds, his 


- meanniefles and his follies? We have never a ſtront 


they are confirmed: to us by the ſuffrage of our 


1 eeling of theſe in our own caſe; except ſo kr as 


neighbours. Knowledge, ſuch as we are able to 
acquire ir, e e 2 


| bd bad ZOO | : upon | 


| 
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. 1 Suan im partial Giltributipn of commendati * 


e by the concurrence of my fello ws. 


are led to beneyc 


* 


OP, SINCERITY. | 


upon the fingle-efforts of the individual, but en 


the conſent of other human underſtandings ſanc- 
tioning the judgment of our own. It is the uncer- 
tainty of which every man is conſcious as to his 
ſolitaty judgment, that produces, for the moſt part, 
fer proſelytiſm; and impatience; of contradic- 

tion. It is impoſſible I ſhould. have a true ſatis fac. 
tion in my diſpoſitions and talents, or even any 
preciſe perceptions of virtue and vice, unleſs aſſiſt- 


2 


blame to the actions of men, would. de a moſt pow- 
arful incentive to virtue. But this diſtribution, at 
preſent, ſcarcely. in any inſtance exiſts. One man 
is dativiſed, with, bitterneſs, and.the miſconduRt of 
angther is treated with inordinate lenity. In 
ſpeaking of our neighbours, we are perpetually un- 
der the influence of Hniſter and unacknowledged 
motives. Every thing is disfigured and diſtorted. 
The baſeſt hypocrite paſſes through life with ap- 
Plauſe; and the pureſt character is loaded with un- 
mexited aſperſions. The benefaQtors of mankind, 
are, frequently the objects of, their bittereſt hatred, 
_ and, moſt unrelenting. ingratitude. What encou- 
ragement then is afforded to virtue? Thoſe who 
arg ſmitten with the love of diſlinction, will rather 
ſeek it in external ſplendour, and unmeaning lux- 
ury, than in moral attainments, . While thoſe who 
ent. n by hd m mo- 
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| 1 which would give new dee 
do rectitude, and ardour to bene volen ce. 


BOOK w. 
CHAP. vi. 


A genuine and unalterable ſincerity W, 3 


ail to. reverſe the fcene*.. | Every idle or malig- 


nant tale now produces its effect, becauſe men are 


unaccuſtomed to exerciſe their judgment upon the 
probabilities of human action, or to poſſeſs the ma- 
terials of judgment. But then the raſh aſſertions of 


one individual, would be corrected by the maturer 


information of his neighbour. Exerciſed in di- 
.crimination, we ſhould be little Ikaly to be miſſed. 
The truth would be known, the whole truth, and 
the unvarniſhed truth. This would be a trial; that 
the moſt ſtubborn obliquity would be found unable 


to withſtand. If à juſt and impartial character 


were awarded to all human actions, vice would be 


tied. Sincerity therefore, once introduced into 

dhe manners of mankind, would neceſfrly bring 
2 other virtue f in its train. ana 

Men are now feeble in e a 


Ls are not accuſtomed to hear the truth. They 


. univerſally deſerted, and virtue every where prac- 


build their confidence in being: perhbeniybs 5 


with: artificial delicacy, and expect us to abſtain 


from repeating what we know to their diſadvan- 


tage. But is this right? It has already appeared, 
that plain dealing, truth, ſpoken with kindneſs, but 
um with ſincerity, is the moſt ——— 


IEA W WH 
SS | diſciplines. 


eee dual 


improve 


ment: 


paoſition and diſtruſtʒ l/ am induced to reviſe them. 
Iss detect their i ertors ; ot Li ſtrengthen my. argu- 


I Wo. 
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ſubverting the nature of things, and the ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, in breeding à ſet of ſummer inſects, 
upon which the brłeze of ſincerity may never blow, 
aich che temipeſtiof inĩsfortune never beat? 
eln; the third plate ſincertyis, in an eminent de- 


Freese calculated to conduce to our intellectual im- 


Proveinent. If from timidity of diſpoſition, or the 
danger that attends af diſelbſure we ſuppreſs the 
Teſlections that accur to us, we ſhall neither add 


ich mor correct them. From the act of telling 


5 bofftboupbte; Uzberbe encouragement ta proceed. 
Nothing: can mort powerfully conduce to perſpi- 
cuityl, than tlie very attempt to arrange and ex- 
Prefs them. If thy be received cardially by others, 
Tthey: derive from that cirtumſtante a peculiar firm- 


neſs and conſiſtency. Ifrthey be xedeived wich op- 


ments, aid add! he triths to thuſe which | had 
previouſly accumulate it is not tby:the ſolitary 


anchorite, who neither. ſpeaks, nor hears, nor reads 


thel genuine ſenti ments of man; that the ſtock of 


human good is eminently increaſed. The period 


of bold and umeſtricted communication, is the 


* 


period in which the materials of happineſs ferment 
and germinate. What can exeite nie 1d the pur- 


| uit Of. diſcovery, wb know that + am never to com- 
Imunigate my diſcoveries 2 It is in the nature of 


things impoſſible, that the man, who has determin- 
ait Mib e | | ed 


or SINGBRITY. : 338 
: ed never to utter the truths he may be ä BOOK Av. 


with, ſhould be an intrepid and indefatigable — 
- thinker., The link which binds| together the in- 
ward and the outward man, is indiſſoluble; and he 
that is not bold in ſpeech, will u be: ardentand | 
7 unprejudiced 1 in enquiry. A rieb an anne 
/ What is it that, at this . & hh 
errors to keep their ſtation in the world; prięſt- 
craft, teſts, bribery; war, cabal, and whatever elſe 
excites the diſapprobation of the honeſt and, en- 
lightened mind? Cowardice; the timid Teſerye 
which makes men ſhrink. from telling What they 
know; and the inſidious policy that-annexes. perſe- 
cution and puniſhment, to an unreſtrained and ſpi- 
rited diſcuſſion of the. true intereſts of ſociety. Men 
either refrain from the publication of unpalatable 
opinions, becauſe they are unwilling to make a ſa · 
crifice of their worldly proſpects; or they publiſh 
them in a frigid and enigmatical ſpirit, ſtripped of 
their. true character, and incapable of their ge- 
nuine operation. If every man to-day would tell 
LY all the truth he knew, it is impoſſible to predict 85 
| how ſhort would, be the men 1 en _ 
e 1 t 1 10 by PT, ©) EE IS: ng | . 
. Laſtly, a ſtill additional panelit Shi on the and, ins- 
1 of ſincexity, is good humour, kindneſs and a 
benevolence, At preſent, men meet together, with 
the temper, leſs. of friends, than enemies. Every 
man eyes bis neighbour, as if he expected to rer 
„ ae dene him a deans. wound. Every member | 
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He knows many chings of his aſſociate, which he 
coneeives himſelf obliged not to allude to in his 
hearing, but rather to put on an air of che pro- 


foundeſt ignorance. In the abſence of the perſon 
concerned, he * knows how to mention his 


defects, however eſſential the advertiſement may 
bez leſt he ſhould incur the imputation of a calum- 


niator. If he mention them, it is under the Teal 


of ſecrecy. He ſpeaks of them with the ſentiments 
of a criminal, conſcious that what he is ſaying he 


would be ann). to utter before the individual 
concerned. Perhaps he does not fully advert to 


this artificial character in himſelf ; but he at leaſt 


notes it with infallible obſervation in his neigh- 


|. bour. In youth, it may be, he accommodates him- 


ſelf with a pliant ſpirit to the manners of the world ; 


and, while he loſes no jot of his gaiety, learns from 
it no other leſſons, than thoſe of ſelfiſhneſs and 
- chearful indifference. - Obſervant of the game that 


goes forward around him, he becomes {kilful in his 


turn to clude the curioſity of others, and ſmiles in- 
wardly at the falſe ſcent he prompts them to fol- 
Tow. Dead to the emotions of a diſintereſted fym- 
pathy, he can calmly confider men as the mere 
neutral inſtruments of his enjoyments. He can 
preſerve himſelf in a true equipoiſe between love 
and hatred. © But this is a temporary character. 
The wanton wildneſs of youth at length ſubſides, 
and he is no longer contented to ſtand alone in the 
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world. 
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or SINCERITY, 


— with a different ſpirit. He is ſeized' with a ſhud- 


He ſearches in vain for an ingenuous character, 
and loſes patience at the eternal diſappointment. 


vice. What wonder that, under theſe circumſtances, 
moroſeneſs, ſourneſs and miſanthropy, become the 


ruling ſentiments of ſo large a nn of n man- 
kind? 


8 of ſincerity? We could not be indiffer- 
ent, to men whoſe cuſtom it was to tell us the truth. 


\ 


i _ and unſympathetic temper. Reſerve, deceitful- 
nneſs, and an artful exhibition of ourſelves, take 


animated ſemblance of what man might have been; 


i — wn 


*. 


friends with each other. Our character would ex- 


The defect that he before regarded with indiffer- 
ce, he now conſiders as the conſummation o 


e 


Hatred would periſh, from a failure in its principal 
| 1 ingredient, the duplicity and impenetrableneſs of 
| human actions. No man could acquire a diſtant. 


from the human form its ſoul, and leave us the un- 


of what he would have been, were not every im- 
pulſe of the mind thus ſtunted and deſtroyed. If 
our emotions were not checked, we ſhould be truly - 


| || pand: the luxury of indulging our feelings, and : 
# the et a en m_ raiſe us 0 00 = 
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| world. Anxious for the conſolations » Wen en 
and frankneſe, he remarks the defects of mankind 


CHAP. VI. 


dering at the ſenſation of their coldneſs. He can 
no longer tolerate their ſubterfuges and diſguiſes. 
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my neighbour, bene l madolu bo önſtious that T 
knew) his genuine ſentiments. ſhould not har- 


bour bad paſſions and unſocial propenſities, becauſe 
te habit of expreſſing my thoughts;' would enable 
ms to detect and diſmiſs them in the outſet. Thus 


every man would be inured to the ſentiment of 7 


love, and would find in his ſpecies objects worthy 
of his affection. Confidence is upon all accounts 
_ the ſureſt ſoil of mutual kind ness. 
The value of ſincerity will be ſtill further il. 


| wired; by a brief conſideration of the nature of in · 


15 ſincerity. Viewed ſuperficially and at a diſtance; 


we are eaſily" reconciled, and are perſuaded to 


have recourſe to it upon the moſt trivial occaſions. 


Did we examine it in detail, and call to mind its 
genuine hiſtory, the reſult could not fail to be 
different. Its features are neither like virtue, nor 
compatible with virtue. The ſenſations it obliges 
us to undergo, arè of the moſt odious nature. Its 
direct buſineſs, is to cut off all commerce between 
me heart and the tongue. There are organs how- 


erer ef the human frame, more difficult to be com- 
manded, than the mere ſyllables and phraſes we 
utter. We muſt be upon our guard, or our cheeks 
. _ will be covered with a conſcious bluſh, the auk- 


wardneſs of our geſtures will betray us, and our 
lips will falter with their unwonted taſk; Such is 
the iſſue of the firſt attempt, not merely of the liar, 
but of bim who practiſes concealment, or whoſe 
| TROY it is to . 55 ie with whom he 


happens 


| 


- 
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become more expert. We are not, as at firſt,” 

detected by the wr from whom we intended to 
withhold what we knew; but we fear detection. 
We feel uncertainty and confuſion; and it is with 


mo we ' convince ourſelves that we have 


eſcaped unſuſpleted. Is it thus a man ought to feel? 
At laſt perhaps we become conſummate in hypo- 

crify, and feel the ſame confidence and alacrity in 
dupflicity, that we before felt in entire frankneſs. 


Which, to an ordinary eye, would appear the man 
of virtue; he who, by the depth of his hypoerify, 
contrived to keep his ſecret wholly unſuſpected, or 
he who was precipitate enough to be thus miſled, 
and to believe that his neighbour made EO words 6 


for the purpoſe of being underſtood? || 
But this is not all. It remains for the deceiver, | 
in the next place; to maintain the delufion he has 


once impoſed, and to take care that no unexpected 


occurrence ſhall . ng him. It is upon this cir- 


- 
- 
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happens to merle. After a ſeries of eſſays we po0K1v. 


CHAT. VI, ; 


cumſtance that the common obſervation'is found- 


ed, that one lie wiltalways need a hundred others 


to juſtify and cover it.” We cannot determine to 


keep any thing ſecret, without riſking to be in- 
volved in artifices, quibbles, equivocations and 
falhoods without number. The character of the 
virtuous man, ſeems to be that of a firm and unal- 
 terable reſolution, confident in his om integrity. 
But the character that refults from infincerity, be- 


gins in hefiration, and ends in diſgrace.” Let us ſup- | 
vor. _ 2 = * 5 
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bas determine the ſpecies of ſincerity, which virtue pre- 
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_ ſcribes; and which alone can be of great pi 
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detection. Of courſe it will become my wiſdom to 
calculate this danger, and, if it be too imminent, 
not to think of attempting any further diſguiſe. 


But, if the ſecret be important, and the danger pro- 


extent of the danger can be known only by degrees. 
Suppoſe the perſon who queſtions me, return to the 


charge, and affirm that he heard the fact, as it 


really was, but not as I repreſent it, from another. 


What am I now to do? Am I to aſperſe the 


character of the honeſt reporter, and at the ſame 


time, it may be, inſtead of eſtabliſhing the deluſion, 


only. aſtoniſh my Fan with my cool and in- 


trepid effrontery ?. k „ FRET IR 


What has oaks adduced, may. allt us; to 


ical 
benefit to mankind. Sincerity, may be conſidered 
as of three degrees Firſt, a man may conceive 


that he ſufficiently | preſerves. his veracity, if he 
never utter any thing that cannot be explained 
into a conſiſtency with truth. There is a plain 
75 diſtinction between this man, and him who makes 
na ſcruple of the moſt. palpable and direct falſ- 

hood. Or, ſecondly, it may happen that his de- 

licacy ſhall not ſtop here, and he may reſolve, 


not only to utter nothing that is literally untrue, 


but alſo nothing which he knows or believes will 
5 be 3 * the bearer in a ſenſe that is un- 


2 


"P 
- 


| true. 


* 


nue. This be may conſider as amounting for nook av. | 
: the moſt part to an adequate diſcharge of his duty; 5 


the frequently ſuppreſſing information which it was 


; genuine purpoſes of ſincerity. | The former labours _ * 


rage and energy, than a conduct which unbluſh- 


cond of the degrees enumerated, which merely pro- 
Poſes to itſelf the avoiding every active deception, — = 
ſeems to be meaſured, leſs by the ſtandard of mag. 


- ſincerity may be of conſiderable value: but, if it BS 


* man, to ſtudy and promote his neighbour's welfare, 


71 virtue e of this fort will contribute . to ſo * 
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and he may conceive that there is little miſchief, i in 


in his power to ſupply. The third and higheſt | 
degree of ſincerity; conſiſts in the moſt perfect 
frankneſs, diſcards every ſpecies of concealment or 
reſerve, and, as Cicero expreſſes it, utters nothing 
that is falſe, and withholds nothing that is true. 
The two firſt of theſe, by no means anſwer the 


under one diſadvantage more than direct falſhood. 
It is of little conſequence, to the perſons with whom 
I communicate, that I have a ſubterfuge, by which 

I can, to my own mind, explain my deceit into a 
conſiſtency with truth; while at the ſame time the _— 
ſtudy of ſuch ſubterfuges, is more adverſe to cou- 


Net 


ingly avows the laxity of its principles. The ſe- 


nanimity, than of perſonal prudence. If, as/Rouſ- . <. 
ſeau has aſſerted , the great duty of man de > _ 
do no injury to his neighbour,” then this negative 


be the higheſt and moſt: indiſpenſible-buſineſs'of ð ] 


ini eee eee 
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"an SINCERITY. 


nne an undertaking. n. as we 
have endeavoured to demonſtrate, the moſt power» 
ful engine of human improvement, a ſcheme for re- 
{training it within fo narrow limits, cannot be en- 


| titled to conſiderable applauſe. Add to this, that it 


is ĩmpoſſible, in many caſes, to ſuppreſs information, 
without great maſtery in the arts of ambiguity and 
evaſion, and fuch a perfect command of counte- 


| nance; as ſhall<prevent-it from being an index to 


our real ſentiments, Indeed the * who is fre- 


"really: knows, though he will eſcape the open dil 


grace of him who is detected in direct falſhood or 


ambiguous mnpoſition, will yet be viewed by his 


oldneſs and di ſtruſt, ee 

an . and ſelfiſh charadter. 
Hence it appears, that the only — ener 

which can in any degree prove ſatisfactory to the 


enlightened moraliſt and politician, is that where 


the frankneſs W nn a reſerve 
is diſcarded. 


Nor is there any: Hinges thee bark: tothe | 
ſhould degenerate into ruggedneſs and brutality. 
Sincerity, upon the principles on which it is here 


tecommended, is practiſed from a conſciouſneſs of 


its utility, and from ſentiments of philanthropy, It 
will communicate frankneſs to the voice, fervour 
to the geſture, and kindneſs to the heart. Even in 


expoſtulation and cenſure, friendlineſs of intention 
* . of 1 may be eminently con- 


98 . | 3 
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and ſuperiority. The intereſt of him who is cor 
rected, not the triumph of the correQor, ſhould be 
the principle of action. True ſincerity will be at- 2 
- tended with that equality which is the only fure 5 
foundation of love, and that love which gives the 
beſt finiſhing and luſtre to a ſentiment of equality. 
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1 l maxims upon this head . 
refuted.——General principles and theories eftimated. 
AA=An injurious diſtinction expoſed. — Limitations Y 

- ſincerity — Arguments, 71 an N 
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T is ** ren enquiry which! cannot ts | 
fail to ſuggeft itſelf in this place. Uni- 

verſal ſincerity has been ſhown to be pregnant with profes. 
unſpeakable advantages. The enlightened friend 

of the human ſpecies, cannot fail anxiouſly to an- 
ticipate the time, when each man ſhall ſpeak truth- 


wich his neighbour. But what conduct does it be- 


hove us to obſerve in the interval? Are we to prac- 
tiſe an unreſerved and uniform ſincerity, while the 
world about us acts upon ſo different a plan? If 

| * 3 | Cy” 
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{ - ideawieyj; ſhould ever become characteriſtic of the 
community in which we live, our neighbour will | 
then be prepared to hear the truth, and to make | 
' uſe of the communication in a way that ſhall be 
_ manly, generous and juſt. But, at preſent, we ſhall 
be liable to waken the reſentment of ſome, and to 
ſubject to a trial beyond its ſtrength the fortitude of 
others. By a direct and ill-timed truth we may not 
only incur the forfeiture of our worldly proſpects, 
but of our uſefulneſs, and ſometimes of our lives.“ 
Aſcetic and puritanical ſyſtems of morality. have 


accuſtomed their votaries to give a ſhort anſwer 


to theſe difficulties, by dired ing us to do our 
1 without regard to conſequences, and unin- 
fluenced by a conſideration of what may be the 
conduct of others.“ But theſe maxims will not 
paſs unexamined, with the man who conſiders mo- 
rality as a ſubject of reaſoning, and places its 
foundation in a principle of utility. To do our 
duty without regard to conſequences,” is, upon this 
prineiple, 2 maxim completely abſurd and ſelf. con- 
tradictory. Morality is nothing elſe but a calceu- 
lation of conſequences, and an adoption of that 
mode of conduct which, upon the moſt compre- | 
- henfive view, appears to be attended with à balance 
of general pleaſure and happineſs. Nor will the - 
other part of the precept above ſtated, appear, upon 
examination, to be leſs erroneous. There are many 
Inſtances, in which the ſelection of the conduct I 
ſhould purſue, altogether depends upon a foreſight 
8 "£8 | of 
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of © what will be the conduct of others.“ To nook iv. 
what purpoſe contribute my ſubſcription to an ob · e er 
ject of public utility, a bridge, for example, or a Appendix, | 

Canal, at a time when I certainly foreknow that 

VW the ſubſcription will not be generally countenanced? 
Shall I go and complete ſuch a portion of maſonry 
upon the ſpot, as, if all my neighbours would do 
the ſame, would effect the defired purpoſe, though 
I am convinced that no one beſide myſelf will move 
a a finger in the undertaking ? There are various 
regulations reſpecting our habits of living, expendi- 
ture, and attire, which, if generally adopted, would 
probably be of the higheſt benefit, which yet, if 
acted upon by a ſingle individual, might be pro- 
ductive of nothing but injury. I cannot pretend 
to launch a ſhip or repel an army by myſelf, though 
either of theſe might be things, abſolutely. con- 
ſidered, highly proper to be done. 
The duty of ſincerity is one of thoſe 3 General 
an which reflection and experience have . 9 
enjoined upon us, as conducive to the happineſs of OT 
mankind. Let us enquire then into the nature 
1 and origin of general principles. Engaged, as men 


1 - 
— 
INE 
' 
- 


| / are, in perpetual intercourſe with their neighbours, : 
, | and conſtantly liable to be called upon without 
52 the ſmalleſt previous notice, in caſes where the 
. intereſt of their fellows is deeply involved, it is not | 
y - poſlible for them, upon all occaſions, to deduce, ; 
I through a chain of reaſoning, the ju gment which 
t | thould be followed. Hence the neceſſity of reſting- 
ff \ of RODS * IS 24 places 
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places for the mind, of deductions, already ſtored in 
the memory, and prepared for application as cir- 


cumſtances may demand, We find this neceſſity 


equally urgent upon us in matters of ſcience and 


ahſtraction, as in conduct and morals. Theory has 
| alſoa further uſe. It ſerves as a perpetual exerciſe 


and aliment to the underſtanding, and renders us | 


competent and vigorous to judge in every ſituation 


that can occur. Nothing can be more idle and 
ſhallow, than the competition which ſome men have 
ſet up, between theory and practice. It is true 
that we can never predict, from theory alone, the 
ſucceſs of any given experiment. It is true that no 
theory, accurately ſpeaking, can poſſibly be prac- 
tical, - It is che buſineſs of theory, to collect the 

circumſiances of a certain ſet of caſes; and arrange 


them. It would ceaſe. to be theory, if it did not 


leave out many circumſtances ; it collects ſuch as 


are general, and leaves out ſuch as are particular. 


In practice however, thoſe circumſtances inevitably 


_ ariſe, which are neceſſarily omitted in the general 


procels : they cauſe the phenomenon, in various 


ways, to include features which were not in the pre- 
dition, and to be diverſified in thoſe that were. 
Yet theory is of the higheſt uſe; and thoſe wbo 
decry it, may even be proved not to underſtand 


themſelves. They do not mean that men ſhould 
always act in a particular caſe, without illuſtration 


from any other gaſe, for that would be to depri ve 
us of all underſtanding. The moment we begin to 


compare 
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compare caſes, and infer, we begin to Annie 3 no — TV. 


two things in the univerſe were ever perfectly alike. 
The genuine exerciſe of man therefore, is to theoriſe, 
for this is, in other w 
dis intellect; but not to become the ſlave of theory, 


rds, to ſharpen and improve 
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or at any time to forget that it is, by its very nature, 5 


precluded from 
claims our attention. 

To apply this to the * Y mand General 
principles of morality- are fo far valuable, as they 
truly delineate the means of utility, pleaſure, or hap- 
pineſs. But every action of any human being, has 


its appropriate reſult ; and, the more cloſely it is ex- 
amined, the more truly will that reſult appear. Ge- 


AULELD: 0 W 2 ; | | . 


neral rules and theories are not infallible. It would 1 


be prepoſterous to ſuppoſe that, in order to judge 
fairly, and conduct myſelf properly, 1 ought only 


to look at a thing from a certain diſtance, and not 
_ conſider it minutely. + On the contrary, I ought, 


as far as lies in my power, to examine every thing | | 


upon its own grounds, and decide concerning it 
upon its own merits. To reſt in general rules, is 
ſometimes a neceſſity which our imperfection im- 


poſes upon us, and ſometimes the refuge of our in- : | 
dolence; but the true dignity of human reaſon'is, 


as much as we are able, to go beyond them, to have 


our faculties in act upon every occaſion that occurs, 


and to conduct ourſelves accordingly. 

There is an obſervation neceſſary to be "Ys 

10 * any erroneous application of theſe 
. reaſonings. 
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reaſonings. In the morality of every action two 


things are to be conſidered, the direct, and the re- 


mote conſequences with which it is attended. There 
are numerous modes of - proceeding which might 
be productive of immediate pleaſure, that would 


have ſo ill an effect upon the permanent ſtate of 
one or many individuals, as to render them, in every 


rational eſtimate, objects, not of choice, but of aver- 


8 | fion. This is particularly the caſe, in relation to 


that view of any action, whereby it becomes a me- 


via: dium, enabling the ſpectator to predict the nature 


of future actions. It is with the conduct of our 


fellow beings, as with the courſe of inanimate na- 


ture: if events did not ſucceed each other in 2 
certain order, there could be neither judgment, 


order of the ſeaſons, and the progreſs of vegetation, 
encourages us to ſow our fſeld, in expectation of a 


future harveſt. Confidenck, in the characters of 


our fellow men, that they will for the moſt-part 


bes governed by the reaſon of the caſe, that they 


will neither rob, nor defraud, nor deceive us, is 


not leſs eſſential to the exiſtence of civiliſed ſociety. 


Hlence ariſes a ſpecies of argument in favour of 
general rules, not hitherto mentioned. The remote 


conſequences of an action, eſpecially as they 


relate to the fulfilling, or not fulfilling, the ex- 


pectation excited, depend chiefly on general cir- 
cumſtances, and not upon particulars; belong to 


the claſs, and not to the individual. But this 


makes 
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makes no eſſential alteration in what was: before 
delivered. It will ſtill be incumbent on us, when 
called into action, to eſtimate the nature of the 
particular caſe, that we may aſcertain where tage 
urgency of ſpecial circumſtances, is ſuch as to ſu 
perſede rules that are generally obligatory. 
To return to the particular caſe of ſincerity. 
Sincerity and plain dealing, are obviouſly, in the © 
majority of human actions, the beſt policy, if we | 
conſider only the intereſt of the individual, and ex- 
tend our calculation of that intereſt only over a 
| very ſhort period. No man will be wild enough | 55 
=> aſſert, even in this limited ſenſe, that i it is fel> 
domer our policy to ſpeak truth, than to lie. Sin- 
_ cerity and plain dealing, are eminently conducive Sj 
to the intereſt of mankind at-large, becauſe they 
afford ground for that confidence and reaſonable 
expectation, which are eſſential both to wiſdom 
and virtue. Vet it may with propriety be ,aſked, = 
© Whether caſes do not exiſt of peculiar emergen- 
mM where the general principle of ſincerity and 
" ROM the truth „ought to be ſuperſeded 2? ? 
Undoubtedly this is a queſtion, to the treatment 
olf which we ſhould advance, with ſome degree of | 
caution and delicacy. Yet it would be a ſtrange 
inſtance” of inconſiſtency, that ſhould induce us, 
right or wrong, to recommend a univerſal frank- 
neſs, from an apprehenſion of the abuſes which 
may follow from an oppoſite doctrine; and thus 
© meer a charge of „ in very act of per- 
„ : ____  Tuading 
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ſuading our neighbours that deceprion i is in no in· 
ſtance to be admitted. K "= 


Some perſons, from an extreme n of 
countenancing any particle of eee at the 


mending the oppoſite practice in every imaginable 
caſe, have thought proper to allege, * that it is not 
the propagation of truth, but of falſhood we have 
to fear; and that the whole againſt which we are 
bound to be upon our guard, is the telling tri truth 


in ſachs manner 26/to produce the offs of ful 


| 


hood.“ "= 
This RET perhaps by bnd upon examination to 


be an injudicious and miſchievous difinction. In 
the firſt place, it is of great benefit to the cauſe of 


morality, that things ſhould be called by their 
right names, without varniſh or ſubterfuge. I am 
either to tell the ſimple and obvious truth, or I am 
not; I am to ſuppreſs, or I am not to ſupprels : this 
is the alternative upon which the preſent queſtion 
calls us to decide. If ſuppreſſion, concealment, or 
falſhood, can in any caſe be my duty, let it be 
known to be ſuch; I ſhall at leaſt have this advan- 


tage, I ſhall be aware that it can only. be my duty 
in ſome extraordinary emergence. Secondly, what - 


ever reaſon can be aſſigned for my not communi- 
cating the truth in the form in which it originally 
ſuggeſts itſelf to my mind, muſt, if it be a good 
reaſon, ultimately reſolve itſelf into a reaſon of uti- 
Si un itſelf is a duty, only for reaſons of 
TRE: 7 utility; ; 
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original principle of general utility. Laſtly, this 
diſtinction is of a nature, that ſeems to deſerve that 


If the queſtion were reſpecting the mode of my 


communicating truth, there could not perhaps be a 


better maxim, than that I ſhould take care ſo to 


communicate i 3har it might have the effects of 


But it will beextreme- 


| ly — if I en mylelf to make this the 


teſt whether I ſhall communicate it or no. It is a 
maxim that ſeems exactly fitted to fall in with that 


- indolence and want of enterpriſe, which, in ſome 


degree or other, are characteriſtic of all human 


be applied without the poſſibility of limitation. 


There is no inſtance in which truth can be com- 8 
municated abſolutely pure. We can only make 


approximations to ſuch a proceeding, without ever 


being able fully to arrive at it. It will be liable ts 
onſtruction, to ſome want of clearneſs 
and preciſion, to the exciting ſome paſſions that 
ought to lie for ever dormant. This maxim there- 
fore will either prove too much, or is one to which 
no recourſe muſt be had, but after ſuch an inveſti- 


ſome miſc 


„„ 5 
5 - 8 individual 


we ſhould regard it with a watchful and jealous eye, 
aon account of its vague and indefinite application. 


minds. Add to which, it is a maxim which may 
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truth is not to be communicated in its moſt oo es 

form, to ſeek for the reaſon rather in the ſecondary * 1 


principle of ſincerity, than in the re | 
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book ry. individual inſtance, as to make the idea of intro- 


Aocing a general maxim ee nen of nn 
ridiculous. 


Having cleared ths © beg 95 thoſe ates 
in which it has n mee been nen let us 


tion; and * this ee it may bal make to * 


op the ſubject a little higher, and recur to the baſis 


f moral obligation 


All juſt reaſoning in ansehe: of e * 


been found to depend upon this as its fundamental 


{elf as a debtor in all his faculties, his opportunities, 


and his induſtry, to the general welfare. This is 
a a debt which muſt be always paying; never diſ- 


charged. Every moment of. my life can be better 


employed, or it cannot; if it cannot, I am in that 


= very inſtance, however ſeemingly inconſiderable, 


playing the part of a true patriot of human kind; 
if it can, I then inevitably incur ſome portion of 
delinquency. Conſidering the ſubject in this point 

of view, there are two articles, which will always 


ſtand among the leading principles of moral deci- 


5 ſion, the good to reſult from the 


Action immediate 


ly propoſed, and the advantage to the public, of my 
pPreſerving in exiſtence and vigour the means of 
future uſefulneſs. Every man, ſufficiently im- 
preſſed with a ſenſe of his debt to the ſpecies, will 
. himſelf obliged to ſeruple the laying out his 
ere 3 and ** his life, upon any 
kabiettc: 55 "00" 


principle, that each man is bound to conſider him- 


” 
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- tin inſtance of public exertion. There is a cer- BO iv. 
tain proceeding which, in itſelf conſidered, I ought — + 
this day to adopt; change the circumſtances, and . 
make it unqueſtionable that, if adopted, my life 
will be the forfeit, will that make no change in my 
duty? This is a Nn which has _ 8 
ly anticipated. 
In the mean time, to 8 Fogg Ati den in the Arguments, 
ſubject before us ſtill more ſatisfactory, let us ſup- CIT 
poſe a caſe, in which the uttering a falſhood, ſhall xo EE 
be the only means by which I can eſcape from a 
menace of inſtant deſtruction. Let it be that of a 
virtuous man, proſcribed; and hunted by the unjuſt 
uſurpers of the government of his country, and who 
has reaſon to know that, if diſcovered, he will fall 
an immediate victim to their ſanguinary . policy: _ —- - 
Ought he, if queſtioned as to Who he is, by their 
myrmidons, to render himſelf the inſtrument of 
their triumph in his death, rather than affirm an 
untruth? Ought the man to whom he may have 
intruſted his ſecret and his life, to preſerve his ſin- 
cerity, at the expence of betraying his truſt, and 
| ee e his friend? Let us ſtate the ſeveral argu- 
ments that * themſelves on n ſides of this 
5 queſtion. W + 
The advantages 2 affirmed 3 ad in Lf 
will be found equally, to hold in this inſtance. All 
falſhood has a tendency to enervate the individual 
chat pradtiſes it. With what ſentiments of mind is 
0 you Chap. v1, p. 773 Book Wh, n VI, p. e. | 
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he to utter the falſhood-inv queſtion/?-Shall he en- 


deavour to render it complete, and effectually to 


miſlead the perſons to whom it relates? This will 
require a ſyſtematical hypocriſy, and a vigilant at- 
tention leſt his features and geſtures ſhould prove 
ſo many indications of what is paſſing in his mind. 


Add to this, that by ſuch a conduct he is contri- 


© buting his part to tlie cutting off the intercourſe 


bdetween men's tongues and their ſentiments, in- 
fuſing general diſtruſt, and trifling with the moſt 


ſacred pledge of human integrity. To aſſert, in a 


firm and reſolute manner, the thing that is not, 
zs an action from which the human mind uncon- 
querably revolts. To avow the truth with a ſpi- 


rited defiance of ' confequences, has ſomething in it 


can Tearecely, in any inſtance,” be regurded as cer- 


tain. The intrepidity of Ins behaviour, the ſobri- 


ety and- dignified moderation of his carriage, and 


_ the” reaſonableneſs of his expoſtulations, Ode 


fuch as to diſarm the bittereſt fo... 


264 TSS 
2 


Let us confider the arguments on the other fide : 
of the queſtion. - And here it may be obſerved, that 


there is nothing really humiliating in the diſcharge 


6 of our duty. If it can be ſhown, that compliance, 
in the inſtance deſcribed, is that which it is incum- 
bent to yield, then, without doubt, we ought to 


_ eee, and not cenſure in the yield- 
ing 


I - 4 N 
— P : 0 / 


{liberal and magnanimous, as to produce a re- 
| ſponlive feeling in every human heart. Nor is it 
to be forgotten, that the threatened conſequences 


us N 
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ing it. There are many duties, which the habits * 
of the world make us feel it bumiliating to dif- 
charge, as well as many vices, in which we pride 
ourſelves; 3 but this is the reſult. of prejudice, and 
ought o be corrected. Whatever 1 it be that our 
duty requires « of us, the man who is ſufficiently en- 
| lig htened, will feel x no repugnance to the perform- 
ance. $ to the influence of our condu& i upon | 
other men, no doubt, fo far as relates to example, 
we ought to ſet an example of virtue, of teal virtue, 
Not of that which is merely ſpectous. It will alſo 
frequently happen, in caſes ſimilar to that above 
deſcribed, that the memory of what we do will be 
entirely loſt; our proceeding is addreſſed to preju- | 
diced perſons, who will admit no virtue in the man 
they hate or deſpiſe. Is it probable that the effect : 
of my fortitude i in this act of unvarying lincerity, 
will be more extenſivel 1. beneficial to ſociety, than 
all my future life, however induſtrious and however 
pure? Caſes might eaſily have been put of private 
animoſity, where my generous ſelf-devotion would 
ſcarcely i in any inſtance be heard of. No miſtake 
can de more painful to an impartial obſerver, than 
to ſee an individual of great utility irretrievably 
thrown away upon a trivial adventure. It may alſo 
be worth remarking, that the moſt virtuous man 
that lives, is probably guilty of ſome acts of infin- 
cerity in every day of his life. Though therefore 
he ought. not lightly to add to the catalogue, yet 
ſurely there is ſomething extremely Contrary to re- 

. 1. - MEN 6 ſons. © 
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BOOK IV. ſon, i in finding the ſame man deviating from 2 


— general rule of conduct for the moſt. trifling and 
1 contemptible motives, and immediately after repel- 


= | AN 
4 * * . 
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ling an additional deviation at the expence of his 
lite.” 'As to the argument drawn from the uncer- 
 Hinty of the threatened conſequences, it muſt be 
© remembered, that ſome degree of this uncertainty | 


adheres to all human affairs ; and that all calcula- : 
| "tion of conſequences, or in other words all virtue, 
depends upon our adopting the greater probability, 
and rejecting the leſs. 


"Pp No doubt conſiderable | ſacrifices (not only of the 
imbecility of our character, which onght in all in- 


flances to be ſacrificed without mercy, but) of the 


real advantages of life, ought to be made, for the 
fake of reſerving, with ourſelves and others, 2 con- 


| fidence In our veracity. He who, being ſentenced 


by a court of judicature for ſome action that he 


eſteems laudable, is offered the remiſſion of his 


fentente, provided he will recant his virtue, ought 


| probably; i in every imaginable cafe, to reſiſt the pro- 


poſal. Much ſeems to depend upon the formality 
and notoriety of the action. It may probably be 
wrong to be minutely ferupulous with a drunken 
bigot in a corner, who hoid require of me an al- 
ſent to his creed with à plftol at my breaſt; and 
right peremptorily to refufe all terms of qualifica- 


tion, when-folemnly propoſed by a court t of Judica- 
| _ in the face of a nation. 


hw there be caſes where 1 Sught not to ſcrupte to 
eos 28 violate 


tLLUSTRATIONS OF SINCERITY. 3554 - 
violate the truth, inaſmuch as the alternative con- BOOK. IV 5 
ſiſts in my certain deſtruction, it is at leaſt as much . 4 
incumbent on me, when the life of my neighbour IT 
is at ſtake. Indeed; the moment any exception is 15 
admitted to the general principle of unreſerved aw q 
_  cerity, it becomes | obviouſly impoſſible to fix tbe 
nature of all the exceptions. The rule reſpecting | | 
them muſt be, that, wherever a great and manifeſt + 
evil ariſes from diſcloſing the truth, and that eviii 1 
appears to be greater than the evil, to ariſe from =} = 
violating, in this inſtance, the general barrier of 5 N 1 
human confidence and virtue, Hers the 1 | 
of ſincerity is ſuſpended. | 5 
Nor is it a valid objection to fas; * that, by ſuch "Ta 
V K e we are making every man a judge in his 
own eaſe.” In the courts of morality it eannot be 1 
otherwiſe ; a pure and juſt ſyſtem of thinking, age Y j | 
mits not of the exiſtence of any infallible judge to 1 
whom we can appeal. It might indeed be further 1 ; 
objected, that, by this rule, men will be called _ 
upon to judge in the moment of paſſion and partia- 
lity, inſtead of being referred to the paſt deciſions 
of their cooler reaſon.” But this alſo is an incon>- 
venience inſeparable from human affairs. We muſt 
and ought to keep ourſelves open, to the laſt mo- 
ment, to the influence of ſach conſiderations as 
may appear worthy to influence us. To teach men 
that they muſt not truſt their own underſtandings, T | 
is not the beſt ſcheme for rendering them vittuous = 
and conſiſtent, On the contrary, to.inurethem to 
n . A a 2 ; conſult 


— n their underſtanding, is the way to render it 


CHAP. VI. 
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Concluſion. 
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er, of becoming their director and guide. 


Nothing which has been alleged under this head 
of exceptions, produces the ſmalleſt alteration in 55 


what was offered under the general diſcuſſion. All 
the advantages, the f ublime and illuſtrious effects, 
which attend upon an ingenuous conduct, remain 


umnimpeached. Sincerity, a generous and intrepid 
frankneis, will {til be found to occupy perhaps the- 


firſt place in the catalogue of human virtues. This 
is the temper, that ought to pervade the whole 
courſe of our refleftions and actions. It ſhould be 
acted upon every day, and confirmed in us every 
night. There is nothing which we ought to reject 


with more unalterable firmneſs, than an aQton that, 


by-its:conſequences, reduces us to the neceflity of 


nently either reſpectable, or amiable, or uſeful, 


who is not diſtinguiſhed for the frankneſs and can- 


dour of his manners. This is the grand faſcmation, 
by which we lay hold of the hearts of our neigh- 


bours, conciliate their attentien, and render: virtue 
an irreſiſtible object of imitation. He that is not 


eonſpicnouſly ſincere, either very little partakes of 
the paſſion of doing good, or is pitiably ignorant of 
the means by which the purpoſes of true — 
. ene are 7 e VV 
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Is impropriety argued. —Pretended neceſſi ty of this 
practice, 1. to preſerve ut from intruſion on —2. to 


3 7s 9 di * N | TY 
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familiar and trivial caſe, as it is commonly ſuppoſed; 
of a maſter directing his ſervant to ſay he is not at 
home. No queſtion of morality, can be foreign to 
the ſcience of politics; nor will thoſe few pages of 
the preſent work: be found perhaps the leaſt valua- 


1 HIS principle refpelling the oiGrratian of noox 10. 
1 truth in the common intercourſes of life, 
cannot perhaps be better illuſtrated, than from the * 


ble, which, here, and in other places “, are dedicated 


to the refutation of. thoſe errors in private indivi- 
duals, that, by their extenſive ſway, have perverted 


the foundation of moral and political juſtice.” Net 
to mention, that fuch ſpeculations may afford an 


amuſement and relief in the midſt of diſcuſſions of a 4 


more comprehenſive and abſtracted character. = 
Let us then, according to the well known TR 
of morality, put ourſelves in the place of the man 


gk Hh # Vide Appendices to Book I, W 50 I. 
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BOOK 1V. upon whom this ungracious taſk is impoſed. Is 


CHAP.VI. 


◻◻ there any of us that would be contented to perform 


Appe nix, 


No. 


II. 


it in perſon; and to ſay that our father or our bro. 
ther was not at home, when they were really in the 


Houſe? Should we not feel contaminated with the 


plebeian lie? Can we then be juſtified in requiring 


that from another, which we ſhould ſhrink from, as 


an act of diſhonour, in ourſelves ? 
Whatever ſophiſtry we may employ to once 


our proceedipg, certain it is that the ſervant under- 


ſtands the lefſon we teach him, to be a lie. It is ac- 


_ companied hy all the retinue of falſhood. Before 


it can be ſkilfully practiſed, he myſt be no mean 


Ee proficient in. hypocriſy. By the eaſy impudence 


with which it is uttered, he beſt anſwers the purpoſe 
of his maſter, or in other words the purpoſe of de- 
ceit. By the ſame means, he ſtifles the ypbraidings 
of his own mind, and conceals the ſhame impoſed 


on him. Before this can be ſufficiently done, he 
muſt have diſcarded all frankneſs of ſpeech, and all 


ingenuouſneſs af countenance. Some viſitors are 
ſo ill · bred, as not immediately to take this anſwer, 
without further examination; and ſome, unknown 


do the ſervant, are upan ſuch unceremonious terms 


with his maſter, as to think themſelves entitled to 5 


treat the denial with incredulous contempt. Upon 


either of theſe ſuppoſitions, the inſolence and pre 


-* yarication of the ſervant muſt be increaſed, or his 
confuſion rendered more glaring and deſpicable. 
1 Wben be has Een this ns aaa leſſon upon 


one 


op THE MDR or EXCLUDING VISITORS. 


one ſubje, who will undertake chat! it ſhall pro- 


duce no unfavourable effects upon his e 


conduct??? . 

But it is ſaid, © This lie 1 n and the in- 
tercourſe of human ſociety cannot be carried on 
without it. My friend may viſit me, at a time when 
it would be exceedingly inconvenient to me to ſee 
him; and this practice affords a fortunate alterna- 
tive, between ſubmitting to have my occupations 
at the mercy of any accidental viſitor on the one 
hand, and offending him with a rude denial on 
the other.“ 

But let us aſk, from what cauſe it is, AT 9 8 
upon the ſimpleſt occaſion, ſhould be ſo offenſive to 
our delicacy, and falſhood ſo requiſite to ſooth us? 
He muſt, in reality, be the weakeſt of mankind, 
who ſhould take umbrage at a plain anſwer in 
this caſe, when he was informed of the moral con- 
ſiderations that induced me to employ it. In fact, 


we are conſcious of caprice in our mode of de- 
_ ciding reſpecting our viſitors, and are willing to 


ſhelter our folly under this ſort of irreſponſibility. 


Would it be worthy of regret, if we compelled:our- 
ſelves to. part with this refuge for our imbecility, 
and to do nothing which we were SUE ta 


be known to do? 

A further argument which has been neue] in 
| 1 of this diſingenuous practice, is, that « there 
is no other way by which 15 can free ourſelves 

from diſagreeable acquaintance,” Thus! it is one of 

1 7 A2 4 "A the 
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£ —— w. the perpetual effeCts of poliſhed ſociety, to perſuade 
5 > us, that we are incapable of doing the moſt trivial 
office for ourſelves. | It would be as reaſonable to. 
tell me, that i it is 2 matter of indiſpenſible ne · 
ceſſity to have a valet to put on my ſtockings,” If 
1 there be, in the liſt of our acquaintance, any perſon 
b x whom we particularly diſlike, it uſually happens that 
1 for ſome moral fault that we perceive or think 
e perceive in him. Why ſhould he be kept in 
ignorance of our opinion reſpecting him, and pre- 
vented from the opportunity either of amendment 
or vindication ? If he be too wiſe or too fooliſh, too 
yirtuous or too vicious far us, why ſhould he not be 
ingenuouſly told of his miſtake in his intended kind- 
neſs to us, rather than ſuffered to a it out by ſix 
months enquiry from our ſervant ? If we practiſed 
no deceit, if we aſſumed no atom of cordiality and 
eſteem we did not feel, we ſhould be little peſtered 
With theſe buzzing intruders. But one ſpecies of 
falſhood involves us in another; and he, that pleads 
for theſe lying anſwers to our viſitors, in reality 
: pleads the cauſe of a cowardice, that dares not deny 
£ to vice. the diſtin&tion a and kindneſs that are dye 
| — to d virtue. | 
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OF FREE WILL AND NECESSITY, 


Second part of the preſent book. Definition of neceſ- 
5 J. ty—Why ſuppoſed to exiſt in the operations of the | 
material univerſe. The caſe of the operations of 
mind is parallel. — Indications of neceſſity—in hiſ | 

tory—in our " judgments of character in our ſchemes 

policy —in our ideas of moral diſcipline. Oger 

Lion from the fallibiliiy of our expectations in human 
conduct. Anſiver.— Origin and univerſality of the 
ſentiment of free will. — Ibs ſentiment of neceſſfty -_—- -+ 

alſo univerſal. —The truth of this ſentiment argued | 
from the nature of volition, — Hypotheſis of free will 
. examined. — Self determination. Indifference.— 
e will not a afrind fuculiy.— Free will diſadvan- 

bo et Zo ils 7005 „ no en to —— 
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Hus we 18 engaged | in the Aube of zook ry. | 

various topics, reſpeing the mode in which 3 | 
tee mays moſt ſucceſsfully be introduced 
into the inſtitutions of ſociety. We have ſeen, —_ 
der the heads of reſiſtance, revolution, aſſociations -- | 
and tyrannicide, that nothing is more to be depre ]. 
cated than v iolence and a FEY zeal, that 1 
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BOOK wv. thing may be truſted-to the tranquil and vol 


vn. | ſome progrels of knowledge, and that rhe office of 
the enlightened friend of political juſtice, for the 
| moſt part, conſiſts in this only, a vigilant and per- 


petual endeavour to aſſiſt the progreſs. We have 


traced the effects which are to be produced, by the 


cultivation of truth, and the practice of ſincerity. 

Second part Tt remains to turn ourattention to the other branch 

feat book, of the ſubject propoſed to be inveſligated in the 

5 preſent book; the mode in which, from the ſtruc- 

ture of the human mind, opinion is found to ope- 
rate in modifying the conduct of individuals. 


Some progreſs was made in the examination of 


this point, in an earlier diviſion of the preſent 
Work. An attentive enquirer will readily per- 
ceive, that no, inveſtigation can be more material, 
to ſuch as would engage in a careful development 


— of the principles of political juſtice. It cannot 
therefore be unproductive of benefit, that we 
mould here trace into their remoter ramifications, 


the principles which were then delivered; as well 
as turn our attention to certain other conſiderations 


| controverſies which have been excited relative to 
the operation of opinion, none are of more im- 


| portance, than the queſtion reſpecting f free will and 


neceſſity, and the queſtion Ong bell love and 
e * Book I, Chap. V 


GC 


'  conneted with the ſame topic, which we have not 
hitherto had occaſion to diſcuſs. Of the many 
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beneyolence. Theſe will occupy a en por- BOOK IV. 2 
| tion of the enquiry .. ov. 1 

We will firſt endeavgur to eſtabliſh the way OT. -Y 
firion; that all the actions of men are neceſſary. 
was impoſſible that this principle ſhould not, in 0 : 

indirect manner, be frequently anticipated in the 
preceding parts of this work. But it will be found 
ſtrongly entitled to a ſeparate conſideration, The 
doctrine of moral neceſſity, includes in it conſe - 
quences of the higheſt moment, and leads to a 

more bold and comprehenſive view of man in ſo- 

ciety, than can poſſibly be entertained by him who 
has. embraced the oppoſite opinion. 

To the right underſtanding of any arguments 
that may be adduced under this head, it is requi- 
tos that we ſhould have a clear idea of the mean» 

ng of the term, neceſſity. He who affirms that 
A all actions are neceſſary, means that the man, who 
is acquainted with all the circumſtances under 

u which a living or intelligent being is placed upon 
any given occafian, i is qualified to predict the con- 
duct he will hold, with as much certainty, as he | 
can predict any of the phenomena of inanimate 
nature. Upon this queſtion the advocate of liberty 

in the philoſophical ſenſe, mult join iſſue. He 


muſt, if he mean any thing, KY, this certainty of 5 | 


—— _— 
<—— 


£ 


<A The e who is indiſpoſed to abſtruſe ſpeculations, will | 
_ find: the other members of the treatiſe ſufficiently connected, 
without an expreſs reference to, this and the three Jolqwing : 


chapter of the es book. 


conj unQion 


or rRER WILL, AND NEGESSITT. 


K Iv, conjunction between moral antecedents and con- 


Why ſup- 
poled to ex- 
-, it in the 
operations 
of the mate-. 
rial uni- 
f verſe. | 8 


HE INT 
% «-. 


ſequents.. Where all is conſtant and invariable, 
and the events that ariſe, uniformly correſpond to 


: the circumſiances in which Link PPT» me 


can. be no liberty. 
It is generally eee that, i in 1 events 


- of the material univerſe, every thing i is ſubjected 
to this neceſſity, | The tendency of inveſtigation 
and enquiry, relatively to this topic of human 


ſcience, has, been, more effectually to exclude the 


appearance of irregularity, as our improvements 


extended. Let . us. recolle& what is the ſpecies of 
evidence that has ſatisfied philoſophers upon this 


point. Their only ſolid ground of reaſoning, has 


bs been from experience. The argument which has 
* induced mankind, to conceive of the univerſe a8 


governed by certain laws, has been, an obſerved 
ſimilarity in the ſucceſſion of events. If, when we 
had once remarked two events ſucceeding each 

ther, we had never had occaſion to ſee that indi- 
vidual ſucceſſion repeated; ; if we ſaw innumerable 


- eyents in perpetual progreſſion, w without any appa- 
| rent order, ſo that all our obſervation would not 


enable us, when we beheld one, to pronounce that 


| another, of ſuch a particular claſs, might be expect. 
ed to follow ; ; we ſhould never have formed the 


conception of neceſſity, or have had an idea cor- 


a r ee to that of laws and ſyſtem. 


Hence it follows that all that, ſtrictly weakibg, 
we know of the material univerſe, i is this e 
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ok events. When 5 we ſee the fun Galtanely "its 
in the morning, and ſet at night, and Nats had 
occaſion to obſerve this phenomenon invariably f 
taking place througli the whole period of our exiſt- 
ence, we cannot avoid receiving. this as a law of 
the univerſe,” and a ground for future expectation. 
But we nevet fee any principle or virtue by "which 


one event is Conje joited to, or Mads the antecedent | 


of, another, ra x7 FE- T4484 9 elsa 216109 4 £133 8 
N Per us take Tolle" Familiar” Mltraros of this 


truth. Can it be imagined that any man, by the | 


inſpection and analyſis of gunpowder, would have 
been enabled, previouſly to experience, to predi ia 
its exploſion ? ? Would he, previouſly to experience, 
have been enabled to predict, that one piece of 
marble, having a flat and poliſhed ſurface, might © 
with facility be protruded along another in a hori- 
zontal, but would, with conſiderable pertinacity, 
_ refiſt ſeparation in a perpendicular direction? The 


5 fimpleſt phenomena, of the moſt hourly occutrence, 


were originally placed 3 at an equal diſtance from hus 
man E 


There is a certain degree of obſcurity, incident 
to this ſubject, ariſing from the following circum- 
ſtance. | All human knowledge i is the reſult of per- 
Gp We know nothing of any ſubſtance, a 


ſuppoſed material body, for example, but by = : 


_ fience. If it were unconjoined, and bore no rela- 
tion, to the phenomena of any other ſubſtance, ir 
would be no ſubject of human. intelligence. We 
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VII. ing, by their perceived uniformity, reduced them 
— into claſſes, form a general idea annexed to that 
part of the ſubject which ſtands as the antecedent. 
It muſt be admitted, that a definition of any ſubs 
ſtance, that is, any thing that deſerves to be called 
knowledge reſpecting i it, will enable us to predict 
_ we of its future probable conſequences, and that 
for this plain reaſon, that definition is prediction 
under another name. But, though, when we have 
gained the idea of impenetrability as 2 general phe- 
nomenon of matter, we can predict ſome of the 
variations to which it leads, there are others which 

by we cannot predict: or, in other words, we know 

none of theſe variations but ſuch as we have ac- 

tually remarked, added toan expectation that ſimi- 

1 lar events will ariſe under ſimilar circumſtances, 
proportioned. to the. conſtancy. with which they 
have been obſerved to take place in our paſt expe- 
rience. 1 inding, as we do by. repeated experi- 
ments, that material ſubſlances have the property 

of reſiſtance, and that one ſubſtance i in a ſtate of 
reſt, when ſtruck upon by another, paſſes. into a 

| ſtate of motion, we are ſtil] in want of more parti- 
cular obſervation, to enable us to predict the ſpeci- 
fie varieties, that will follow from this collifion, i in 
each of the bodies. Enquire of a man who knows 
nothing more of matter than its general property 

of impenetrability, what will be the reſult of one 
* of mater impinging upon. another, and you 
will 
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will ſoon find how little this general proper :ty can B00k IV, 


inform him of the particular laws of motion. We. 


ſuppoſe him to know that motion will follow in to 


the ſecond ball. But what quantity of motion will be 
communicated ? ? What reſult will follow upon the 
colliſi jon, in the impelling ball? Will it continue to 
move in the ſame direction? Will it recoil in the 
oppoſite direction? Will it fly off obliquely; or 


CHAT. 
VII. 


A 


will it ſubſide i into a ſtate of reſt ? ? All theſe events : 


will be found equally probable, by him whom a ſeries 
of obſervations upon the paſt, has not inſtructed as. 
to what he is to expect from the future. 

From theſe remarks we may ſufficiently collect 


what is the ſpecies of knowledge we poſſeſs — "oo 


ing the laws of the material univerſe. No expe- 
riments we are able to make, no reaſonings we are 
able to deduce, can ever inſtruct us in the princi- 
ple « of cauſation, or ſhow us for what reaſon it is 
that one event has, i in every inſtance in which it 
has been known, to occur, been the precurſor of 
another event of a given deſcription, Yet this 
obſervation does not, in the ſlighteſt degree, in- 
validate our inference from one event to another, 


or affect the re of moral prudence and ex. 


pectation. The natdre of the human mind is ſach, 


* .as to oblige us, after having ſeen two events per- 
petually conjoined, to paſs, as ſoon as one of them 


occurs, to the recollection of the other: and, in 


caſes where this tranſition never miſleads us, but 
the ig ideal ſucceſſion is alyays found to be an exact 
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|, Car. 
Fu. fpecies of foreſight ſhould not be converted into a 
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cannot take a ſingle ſtep upon this f ſubject, which 
does not partake of the ſpecies of operation we de- 
nominate abſtraction. Till we have been led to 


dent of the ſame ſpecies as its riſing to day, we can - 
not deduce from it ſimilar conſequences. It is the 
buſineſs of ſcience to carry this taſk of generaliſa- 
tion to its furtheſt extent, and to reduce the diver- 


= - - fified events of the univerſe to a mall number of 
| See original principles. 
. — of, Let us proceed to apply theſe e con- 

ere cerning matter, to the illuſtration of the theory of 


mind is 8 


former ſubject, to diſcover any general principles f 
Can intellect be made a topic of ſcience? Are we 


mative of theſe queſi ons be conceded, the inevi- 
table conſequence appears to be, that mind, as 
well as matter, exhibits a conſtant conjunction of 


| 

| 

| 
[| 1 that neceffit ty, or imagine how ſenſations, pleaſura- 
1 ble or painful, when preſented to the mind of a 


© + * 
o * 
a” 
. 
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* 


—— general foundation of inference and reaſoning. We 


conſider the riſing of the ſun to-morrow, as an inci- 


. fs it poſlible i in this latter theory, as in the | 


able to reduce the multi lied phenomena « of mind 
6 to any certain ſtandard of reaſoning ? If the affir- 


| events, and. furniſhes all the ground that any ſub- 
je& will afford, for an opinion of neceſſity. It is 
of no importance that we cannot ſee the ground of 


| percipient being, are able to generate volition and 
== animal molion; for, if there be any truth in the 
| | 5 above 
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Mans ſtatement, we are equally. incapable of per- 
_ ceiving a ground of connection between any two 
events in the material univerſe, the common and 


received opinion, that we do perceive ſuch ground oy 
of connection, „ more thas fag 


avulgar prejudice,” / 7 

That mind is a topic of d gay Þd ——_ 
from all thoſe. branches of literature and enquiry 
which have mind for their ſubject. What ſpecies 
of amuſement: or inſtruction would hiſtory afford, 
if there were no ground of inference from moral 


antecedents to their conſequents, if certain tempta- 
tions and inducements did not, in all ages and cli- 
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Indications 
of neceliity ; 


in hiſtory : 


mates, introduce a certain ſeries of actions, if we 


were unable to trace a method and unity of ſyſtem 


in men's tempers, propenſities and -tranſaGions? 
The amuſement would be inferior to that which wWe 


deriye from the peruſal of a chronological table, 


where events have no order but that of time; ſince, 


however the chrondlogiſt may negle& to mark the 


regularity of conjunction between ſucceſſive tranſ- 


; actions, the mind of the reader is buſied i in ſupply- | 


ing that regularity from memory or imagination: 


but the very idea of ſuch regularity would never 


have ſuggeſted itſelf, if we had never found theſource 


of that idea in experience. The inſtruction ariſing 


from the peruſal of hiſtory; would be abſolutely | 


none; ſince inſtruction implies, in its very nature, 
the claſſing and generaliſing of objects. 


But, upon 
the ſuppoſition on which we are arguing, all ob- 
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BOOK 15 3065 would be irregular and disjunct, without „ 


vis. poſſibility of affording _ ne of ene 
9 1 ſcience. ee em ed ai ams 
in — The idea correſpondent to W term . 


ments 


character: | inevitably includes in it the aſſumption of necef- 


ſity and ſyſtem. The character of any man, is the 


reſult of a long ſeries of impreſſions, communicated 
to his mind; and modifying it in a certain manner, 
ſo as to enable us, a number of theſe e en 
and impreſſions being given, to predict his con- 


duct. Hence ariſe his temper and habits, reſpect- g 


ing which we reaſonably conclude, that they will 
not be abruptly ſuperſeded and reverſed; and 


that, if ever they be reverſed, it will not be acci- 


dentally, but in conſequence of ſome ſtrong reaſon 

perſuading, or ſome extraordinary event modifying 
Ws mind. If there were not this original and 
eſſential conjunction between motives and actions, 


and, which forms one particular branch of this / 


Principle, between men's paſt and future actions, 
there could be no ſuch thing as character, ot as a 
Fass of inference, enabling us to — what 


- en would be, from what they have bee. 
zn ur From the fame idea of regularity and ee 
deep: tion; ariſe all the ſchemes of policy, in conſequence 


of which men propoſe to themſelves, by a certain 


plan of conduct. to prevail upon others to become 


ſibe tools and inſtruments of their purpoſes. All 
the arts of courtſhip/ and flattery, of playing upon 
men 8 en 10 . ue upon the _ 


* tion, 


4 
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tion, that min dis ſubject to certain laws, and that, 


provided we be ſkilful and aſſiduous enough i in ap- 


plying” the e the action will OW fol- 
low. 3333 * £58, 'F 


n 


1 Laſtiy. the TOR! 900 8 | diſcipline * 
entirely upon this principle. 


If 1 reward or punifh 


been. led to believe that rewards and puniſhments 
are calculated to a> the may and "One 
grail 46543068 

There is but one carl objeRtion, agaiait 
het inference from theſe premiſes to the neceſſity 


of human actions. It may be alleged, that though 
there is à real coherence: between motives and 
actions, yet this coherence may not amount to a 
certainty, and, of conſequence, the mind ſtill retains 


an inberent activity, by which it can at pleaſure 


ſuperſede and diſſolve i it. Thus for example, when 
1 addreſs argument and perſuaſion- toimy.neigh- 
bour, to indute him to adopt a certain ſpecies of 
conduct, l do it not with a certain expectation of 


ſucceſs, 


and am not utterly diſappointed if my ef- 
forts fail of their object. 
certain faculty of liberty he is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, 


n 5 15 . 1 
1 B — 2 


If I carefully per- 
ſuade, exhort, and exhibit motives'to another, it 
is becauſe I believe that motives have a tendency 
to influence his conduct. 
him,, either with a view to his own improvement, 
or as an example to others, it is becauſe | have 


1 make a reſerve for a 


in our ideas 


of moral dif- 


cipline. 


Objection 
from the fal- 
libitityof 
our expecta- 
tions in hy. / 
man cone 
duct. | 


Fo 


{bled _ at laſt e the bus n pro- 
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„ BOOK 1 w. But in this objection there is nothing peculiar 


n to the caſe of mind. It is juſt ſo in matter. I ſee 
2 a part only of the premiſes, and therefore can pro- 
nounce only with uncertainty upon the conclu- 
ſion. A philoſophical experiment, which has ſuc- 
ceeded a hundred times, may altogether fail in the 
| next trial. But what does the philoſopher con- 
—— clude from this? Not that there is a liberty of 
choice in his retort and his materials, by which 
they bafſle the beſt· formed expectations. Not that 
| the eſtabliſned order of antecedents and conſe- 
. quents is imperfect, and that part of the conſequent 
happens without an antecedent. But that there 
was ſome other antecedent concerned, to which 
| at the time he failed to advert, but which a freſh 
_- — Inveſtigation will probably lay open to him. 
When the ſcience of the material univerſe was in 
its infancy, men were ſufficiently prompt to refer 
events to accident and chance; but the further 
they have extended their enquiries and obſervation, 
the more reaſon they have found to conclude, that 
every thing takes place ne to ee and 
| | Nene Mes te 54 | 
ue caſe it exactly parallel with telpoR ited. | 
| 8 The politician and the philoſopher, however they "54 
may ſpeculatively entertain the opinion of free 
Viuoll, never think of introducing i it into their ſcheme 
"of accounting for events. If an incident turn out 
- otherwiſe than they expected, they take it for 
granted, that there was Tore unobſerved bias, ſome | 
| | | habit 


V.. 


1 / 
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habit of thinking. ſome prejudice of educate; BOOK IV. 


ſome ſingular affociation of ideas, that diſappoint- 
ed their prediction; and, if they be of an active 


and enterpriſing temper, they return, like the na- 


tural philoſopher, to ſearch out the ſecret ſpring 


of this unlooked- for event. 

hhe reflections into which we have i upon 
the laws of- the univerſe, not only afford a ſimple 
and impreſſive argument in favour of the doctrine 
of neceſlity, but ſuggelt a very obvious reaſon 


8 


- * A 1 By N | „ 
tion with 
| 4 * 
* 1 ” 
8 * 


why the doctrine oppoſite to this, has been, in a 


certain degree, the general opinion of mankind. 


It has appeared that the idea of uniform conjunc- 


tion between events of any ſort, is the leſſon of ex- 
| perience, and the vulgar never arrive at the uni- 
verſal application of this principle even to the 
phenomena of the material univerſe. In the eaſi- 
eſt and moſt familiar inſtances, ſuch as the impin- 


ging of one ball of matter upon another and its 


conſequences, they willingly admit the interference 


of chance and irregularity, In this inſtance how- 


ever, as both the impulſe and-its conſequences are 
ſubjects of obſervation to the ſenſes, they readily | 
imagine, that they perceive the abſolute principle 
which cauſes motion to be "communicated from 
the firſt ball to the ſecond: Now the very ſame - 

| prejudice and precipitate concluſion, which induce 
them to believe that they diſcover the principle of 
motion int objects of ſenſe, act in an oppolite-direc-. 
| to ſuch objects as cannot be ſub- | 
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that he ſees; and therefore they readily conclude | 


4 4 [4 | 


The ſenti : 


ment of ne- 
ceſſity alſo 
univerſal. 
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| jected to the examination of ſenſe. The power by 
which a ſenſation, pleaſurable or painful, when pre- 


fented to the mind of a percipient being, produces 
volition and animal motion, no one can imagine 


that * is no uniformity of conjunction in theſe 
event NT £404 dt Ol 

But, if the vulgar will aper be found to 
be the advocates of free will, they are not leſs 
ſtrongly, however inconſiſtently, impreſſed with 


the belief of the doQrine of neceflity. It is a well 
known and a juſt obſervation, that, were it not =) 
2 f . | | / 

"the exiſtence of general laws, to which the events of 


the material univerſe always conform, man could | 
never have been either a reaſoning or a moral 
being. The moſt conſiderable actions of our lives / 


are directed by foreſight. It is becauſe he fore- 


fees the regular ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons, that the 


farmer ſows his field, and, after the expiration of a 


certain term, expects a crop. There would be no 
| kindneſs in my adminiſtering food to the hungry, 
and no injuſtice in my thruſting a drawn ſword 
againft the boſom of my friend, if it were not the 
eſtabliſhed quality of ſhed to en and of a 
word to wound. e 
But the regularity of events in the en uni- 
5 will not of itſelf afford a ſufficient foundation 
of morality and prudence. The voluntary con- 


duct of our neighbours, enters for a ſhare, into 


Amoſt all thoſe: 2 "yOu which: our r Plan- 
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and determinations are founded... If voluntary con- BOOK Iv. 


duct, as well as material impulſe, were, not ſub- 


CHAP. 
VII. 


jected to general laws, and a legitimate tops a—_— 


prediction and foreſight, the certainty of events in 


the material univerſe would be productive of little 


benefit. But, in reality, the mind paſſes from one of 
theſe topics of ſpeculation to the other Without 
accurately diſtributing them into claſſes, or ima- 
gining that there is any difference in the certainty 
with which they are attended. Hence it appears 
that the moſt uninſtructed peaſant or artiſan is 
practically a neceſſarian. The farmer calculates 


as ſecurely upon the inclination of mankind to buy 


his corn when it is brought into the market, as up- 


on the tendency of the ſeaſons to ripen it. The 


labourer no more ſuſpects that his employer will 
alter his mind, and not pay him his daily wages, 
than he ſuſpects that his tools will refuſe to perform 
thoſe functions to day, in which they were mA 
day employed with ſucceſs *. | . 
Another argument in was of the 30firine of 
neoelfity,: not leſs clear and irreſiſtible than that 
from the uniformity of conjunction of antecedents 
and conſequents, will ariſe from a reference to 
the nature of voluntary action. The motions. of 
the animal ſyſtem diſtribute themſelves into two 
great claſſes, voluntary and involuntaryß. Vo- 


* The reader wil find the ſabſtdiice of the above arguments 


8 — — 


The truth of 

is ſenti.. - 
8 argued 
from the na- 
ture of voli- 
tion. 


An more diffuſive form, in l Iume's Enquiry concerning Human 


Underſtanding, bein £ * third Part of his Eſſays. 9515 
ne B b 4 | luntary 


if 


0 
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vox rv. Joly action, as we formerly obſerved , «Fs, 


CHAP. 
VII. 


where the event is foreſeen, previouſly to its occur- 
rence, and the hope or fear of that event, forms the 


NN brot our effort to forward or re- 
| on it.” 


A then dvds of intellectual 8 


wa 
They 'muft aſcribe this freedom, this imperfect 


conjunction of antecedents and conſequents, either 
to our voluntary or our involuntary actions. They 


have already made their determination. They 
are aware that to aſcribe freedom to that which is 
in voluntary, even if the aſſumption could be main- 


_ thined, would be altogether foreign to the great 
fubjects of moral, theological or political enquiry. 


Man would not be in any degree more an agent or 


an accountable being, though it could be proved 
that all his involuntary motions ſprung ro ina * 


tuitous and capricious manner. 
But, on the other hand, to aſcribe * 


dur voluntary actions, is an expreſs contradiction 


in terms. No motion is voluntary, any further 
than it is accompanied with intention and deſign, 


And has for its proper antecedent, the apprehenſion 


of an end to be accompliſhed. So far as it flows, 


in any degree, from another ſource, it is involun- 
tary. The new. born infant foreſees nothing, thero- 


fore all his motions are involuntary. . A perſon ar- 


rived at enen, takes an extenſive _ of the 


ng * Book I, Chap. V. x p. 36. e 
1. 1 An | . 


lear dilemma propoſed to their choice. 


ca 


— 
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conſequences of bis actions, therefore he is emi- BOOK IV. A 


CHAP. 


nently a voluntary and rational being. If any part VII. 
of my conduct be deſtitute of all foreſight of tee 


events to reſult, who is there that aſcribes to it de- 
pravity and vice? Lerxes a&ed juſt as ſoberly as ſuch 
a reaſoner, when he cauſed his attendants to inflict 
A thouſand laſhes on the waves of the Helleſpont. =_ 
| The truth of the doctrine of neceſſity will be ſtill ebe. 


of free will 


* 


15 ———— if we conſider the abſurdity of the examined, 
oppoſite hypotheſis. | One of its principal ingre- $cli-deter- | 


mination. 


dients is ſelf-determinatioa. Liberty, in an imper- 


fed and popular ſenſe, is aſcribed to the motions of 


| 
NC 


the animal ſyſtem, when they reſult from the-fore- 

| fight and deliberation of the intellect, and not from 
external compulfion: It is in this ſenſe that the 
Word is commonly uſed in moral and political re- 
ſoning. Philoſophical reaſoners therefore, who 


| have deſired to vindieate the property of freedom, 


not only to our external motions, but to the acts of 

the mind, have been obliged to repeat this proceſs. 

Our external actions are then faid to be free, when | 
they truly reſult from the determination of the 5 


mind. If our volitions, or internal acts, be alſo 


fres, they muſt in like manner reſult from the de- 
termination of the mind, or in other words, the 
mind in adopting them "muſt be . ſelf-determin- 
ed. Now nothing can be more: evident, than that 


that itt which the mind exerciſes its freedom, muſt 
| be an act of the mind. Liberty therefore, according 


to un W every choĩce 


Indiffer- 
ence. 


* 
1 
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we make, has been choſen by us, and every act of 
the mind, been preceded and produced by an act 
of the mind. This is ſo true, that, in reality, the 
ultimate act is not ſtyled free, from any quality of 
its own, but becauſe the mind, in adopting it, was 
ſelf⸗ determined, that is, becauſe it was preceded by 
another act. The ultimate act reſulted completely 


from the determination that was its precurſor. lt 


was itſelf neceſſary; and, if we would look for free- 
dom, it muſt be to that preceding act. But, in that 


preceding act alſo; if the mind, were free, it was 
ſelf· determined, that ĩs, this volition was choſen by 


a preceding volition, and, by the ſame reaſoning, 


this alſo by another antecedent to itſelf. All the 
acts, except the firſt, were neceſſary, and followed 


each other, as inevitably as the links of a chain do, 
when the firſt link is drawn forward. But then 
neither was this firſt act free, unleſs the mind in 


adopting it were ſelf· determined, that is, unleſs this 


act were choſen by a preceding act. Trace back 
the chain as far as yqu pleaſe, every act at which 
you arrive is neceſſary. That act, which gives the 
character of freedom to the whole, can never be 


diſcovered; and, if it could, in its own nature in- 


Eludes A contradiction, . Den 411 Ts | Midi: | 
wy ""niAnather idea which Lehman che 8 of 


free will, is, that the mind is not neceſſarily inclin- 


ed this way or. that, by. the motives which, are pre- 
_ ſented to it, by the clearnefs or obſcurit » with which 
hey: are Are by e mper and cha- 
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| rafter which preceding habits may have generated; BOE IV. 
but that, by its inherent activity, it is equally ca- VR.” 

1 of proceeding either way, and paſſes to its 7 

_ | determination from a previous ſtate of abſolute in- 
difference. Now what ſc-t of activity is that, which 

is equally inclined to all kinds of actions? Let us 

luppoſe a particle of matter endowed with an in- 
herent propenſity to motion. I his propenſity muſt 
either be to move in one particular direQtion, and 
then it muſt for ever move in that direction, unless 
counteracted by ſome external impreſſion ;- or it 
muſt have an equal tendency to all directions, and 
then the reſult muſt be a ſtate of perpetual reſt. / 
The abſurdity of this conſequence is ſo 3 - 
that the advocates of intellectual liberty have en- 
deavoured to deſtroy its force, by means of a di- 
tinction. Motive,“ it has been ſaid, “ is indeed 
the occaſion, the fine qua nom of volition, but it has 
no inherent power to compel volition. Its influence 
depends upon the free and unconſtrained ſurrender 
of the mind. Between oppoſite motives and con- 
ſiderations, the mind can chooſe as it pleaſes, and, 
by its determination, can convert the motive which 
is weak and inſufficient in the compariſon, into che 
ſtrongeſt. But this hypotheſis will be found ex- 
ceedingly inadequate to the purpoſe for which it is 
produced. Not to repeat what has been already 

| alleged to prove; that inherent power of production 

, in an antecedent, is, in all caſes, a mere fiction of 

 ' the A it may eaſily be ſhown, that moti ves mult - 

„ „ [ena 
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book Iv. either have a fixed and certain relation to their 


* 
dive 3 


conſequents, or they can have none. 
For, firſt, it muſt be remembered, that the 


ground or reaſon of any event, of whatever nature 


it be, muſt be contained among the circumſtances 


which precede that event. The mind is ſuppoſed 
to be in a ſtate of previous indifference, and there- 


fore cannot be, in itſelf conſidered, the ſource Of 


the particular choice that is made. There is a 


motive on one fide and a motive on the other: and 
between theſe lie the true ground and reaſon of 


preference. But, wherever there is tendency to 
preference, there may be degrees of tendency. If 
the degrees be equal, preference cannot follow: it 
is equivalent to the putting equal weights into the 


oppoſite ſcales of a balance. If one of them have 


a greater tendency to atelerenel than the other, 


that which has the greateſt tendency, muſt - ulti- 


- mately prevail. When two things are balanced 


7 


againſt each other, ſo much amount may be con- 


ceived to be ſtruck off from each ſide, as exiſts in 
te ſmaller ſum, and the overplus that belongs to 
tze greater, is all that we enters into the conſi- 


deration. 
Add to this, e that, if motive m not 


Aa — influence, it is altogether ſu ous. 


The mind cannot firſt chooſe to be indent by 


a motive, and afterwards ſubmit to its operation: 


for in that caſe the preference would belong wholly 
to this previous volition, The determination would 


or FREE IT AND: NECESSITY, 7 
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in-reality be complete in the firſt inſtance; and the b 
motive, which came in afterwards, might be the 
pretext, but could at! * your true Sen obs W 
5 proceeding 7 8 
Laſtly, it may be obſerved u mph ks beats 

| as free will, that the whole ſyſtem is built upan a culty. 
diſtinction where there is no difference, to wit, a 


diſtinction between the intellectual and active pow- 


ers of the mind. A myſterious philoſophy taught 
men to ſuppoſe, that, when an object was already 
felt to be deſirable, there was need of ſome diſ. 
: tin power to put the body in motion. Zut rea- 


ſon finds no ground for this ſuppoſition; nor is ĩt 
poſſible to conceive (in the caſe of an intellectual 
faculty placed in an aptly organiſed body, where 
preference exiſts, together with a ſentiment, the 
dictate of experience, of our power to obtain the 
object preferred) of any thing beyond this, that can 
contribute to render a certain motion of the ani- 


mal frame the neceſſary reſult. 


0 | ſtanding F. 


20 The argument from the impoſſibility of free will is treated | 
with great force of reaſoning i in — Edwards 8 W in- 


de the Freedom of the Will. 


We need only 
attend to the obvious meaning of the terms, in or- 
der to perceive that the will is merely, as it has 

| been happily termed, * the laſt act of the under- 

one of the different caſes of the al- 
ſociation of ideas 1.“ What indeed is preference, 

"ba a feeling of ſomething that really inheres, or 


1 
8 
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von lv. is ſuppoſed to inhere, in the objects themſelves! ? 


HA 
Mn 1t is che compariſon, true or erroneous, which the 


— mind makes, reſpecting ſuch things as are brought : 


; into competition with each other. This is indeed 
SIE the ſame principle as was eſtabliſhed upon a former 
; a0] -, occaſion, when we undertook to prove that the vo- 
luntary actions of men originate in their opinions“. 


But, if this fact had been ſufficiently attended to, | 


| the: freedom of the will would never have been 
gravely maintained by: philoſophical writers; fince 
n man ever imagined; that we were free to feel or 
not to feel an impreſſion made upon our organs, 
Bi and to believe or not to believe a 1 8 
monſtrated to our underſtanding 
1 It muſt be unneceffary to add any thing farther 
ur ot * on this head, unleſs it be a momentary recollection 
55 of the ſort of benefit that freedom of the will would 


eonfer upon us; ſuppoſing it poſſible. Man being, 


às we have here found him to be, a creature, whoſe 


actions flow from the fimpleſt principle, and who is 


governed by the apprehenſions of his underſtand- 

ing, nothing further is requiſite but the improve - 

5 ment of his reaſoning faculty, to make him virtu- 
| ous and happy. But did he poſſeſs a faculty in 
dependent of the underſtanding, and capable of 
reſiſting from mere caprice the moſt powerful ar- 
guments, the beſt education and the moſt ſedulous 
inſtruction might be of no uſe to him. This free- 
dom we ſhall eafily perceive to be his bane and his 
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curſe ; and the only hope of laſting: benefit to the 
ſpecies, would be, by.drawing cloſer the connection 
between the external motions and the underſtand. SS— 
ing, wholly to extirpate it. The virtuous man, in 
proportion to his improvement, will be under the 
conſtant influence of fixed and invariable princi- 
ples; ;, and ſuch a being as we conceive God to be, 
can never in any one. inſtance have exerciſed this of co fervice 
liberty, that is, can never have atted i in a foal. on i 
and ryrannical manner. Freedom of the will 18 5 | | 
7 abſurdly repreſented” as  neceflary fo > render, the | 
| mind ſuſceptible. of moral principles; ; but f in rea- 
lity, ſo far as we act with liberty, ſo far as we are * 
5 independent of motives, our conduct is as inde- : ill 


; pendent of morality. as it is of reaſon, nor is ĩt poſs n [| 
8 1 
able that we ſhould deſerve either praiſe or blame 8 
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bu: ths i aj; 2 1 « of the FO Mere, an 

+ pal 5 5 " our moral ideas : —adtion—virtue—exertion—per- 
| fal on — exhortation — ardour — complacence and 

\., averſio fon — puniſhment — repentance — prat iſe and 


E blame — intellectual ee ne. 
12 8 elſiy recommended, 5 oth as, 


neceſſity as ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, let us pro- 
Dag. Ceed to the conſequences that are to be deduced 
n This view of things preſents us with an 
_ idea of the univerſe, as of a body of events in ſyſte. 
matical arrangement, nothing in the boundleſs pro- 
 _, * grels of things interrupting this ſyſtem, or breaking 
nin upon the experienced ſucceſſion of antecedents 
„and conſequents. In the life of every human be- 

£ Z ing there is a chain of events, generated in the 
2 = 5 lapſe of ages which preceded his birth, and going 
on in regular proceſſion through the whole period 

of his exiſtence, in conſequence of which it „. 
impoſſible for him to act in 8 inſtance otherwiſe ” 


| than he has ated. - N, 
Influence The contrary of this having been the conception 
NF ——_ of the 5 of mankind in all ages, and the ideas of 
cContingency 


7 oNSDERN elde doctrine m 
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contingency. and alin having perpetually ob- 
truded themſelves, the eſtabliſhed language of mo- 
rality has been univerſally tinctured with this error. 
It will therefore be of no trivial importance, to en- 


quire, how much of this language is founded in the 
truth of things, and how much of what is expreſſed 


by it, is purely imaginary. Accuracy of language | 


is the indiſpenſible prerequiſite of found knowledge; 


and, without attention to that ſubje&, we can never 
aſcertain the extent and importance of the gente 


quences of neceſſity. 


Firſt then it appears, that, i in the * ad 
refined ſenſe in which the word has ſometimes been 


uſed, there is no ſuch thing as action. Man is in 


no caſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the beginner of any event 
or ſeries of events that takes place in the univerſe, © 


but only the vehicle through which certain ante- 
cedents operate, ; which antecedents, if he were ſup- 


poſed not to exiſt, would ceale to have that opera - 


tion. Action however, in its more ſimple and ob- 


vious ſenſe, is ſufficiently real, and exiſts equally * 
When a ball upon 
a billiard-board is ſtruck by the mace, and after- 
- wards impinges upon a ſecond ball, the ball which 


both in mind and in matter. 


was firſt in motion, is ſaid to act upon the ſecond, 


though the reſults are in the ſtricteſt conformity 8 


the impreſſion received, and the motion it com- 


's * . | 3 N \ 
municates is preciſely determined by the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe. Exactly ſimilar to this, upon 


the reaſonings already delivered, are the actions of 


„„ . the 
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| BOOK iv. the human mind. Mind is a real prineiple, an 


virtue: 


nr. | 


power, fo that, under the ſame preciſe circum- 


therefore by virtue we mean, that principle which 1 


its reality will remain undiminiſbed ek the oe 
tine of ieceflity. EF © anti 


perhaps be conſidered by us, in the firſt inſtance, 


1 | "ny 


 indiſpenſible link in the great chain of the uni- 


verſe ; but not, as has ſometimes been ſuppoſed, a 
principle of that paramount deſcription, as to ſu- 
perſede all neceſſities, and be ickelf en to no 
laws and methods of operation. 

Is this view of things incompatible» with the « ex- 
iſtence of virtue? 

If by virtue we underſtand, the operation of an 
intelligent being in the exerciſe of an en 


ſtances, it might or might not have taken Place, 

e it will annihilate it. a 
But the doctrine of neceſſity does not overturn 

the nature of things. Happineſs and miſery, wiſ- 


dom and error will ſtill be diſtin& from each other, 


and there will ſtill be a correſpondence between 


bo them. Wherever there is that which may be the 


means of pleaſure or pain to a ſenſitive being, 
there is ground for preference and defire, or on the 
contrary for neglect and averſion. Benevolence 


and wiſdom will be objects worthy to be deſired, 


ſelfiſhneſs and error worthy to be difliked. If 


afſerts the preference of the former over the latter, 


Virtue, if we Sou reaſon Ny; Hhould 


objeftively,” rather than as 8 any ag 
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beings *. Virtuous conduct, is conduct propoſing 
to itſelf a certain end; by its tendency to anſwer 
that end, its value and purity are to be tried. Its 
purpoſe is the production of happineſs, and the ap- 


titude or inaptitude of particular beings in this re- 
ſpect, will decide their importance in the ſcale of 


exiſtence. This aptitude is uſually termed capacity 


or power. New power, in the ſenſe'of the hypo- 
theſis of liberty, is altogether chimerical. But 


power, in the ſenſe in which it is ſometimes affirmed 
of inanimate ſubſtances, is equally true of thoſe 


which are animate. A candleſtick has the power ot 


capacity of retaining a candle in a perpendicular di. 


rection. A knife has a capacity of cutting. In the 


ſame manner a human being has à capacity of 
walking: though it may be no more true of him, 


than of the inanimate ſubſtance, that he has an 


option to exerciſe or not to exerciſe that capacity. 


Again, there are different degrees as well as dif. 


ferent claſſes of capacity. One knife is better 
_ adapted for the purpoſes of cutting than another. 
There are two conſiderations relative to any 
| W al being, that generate approbation, and this : 
deter the being be poſſeſſed of conſciouſneſs ot 


Theſe conſiderations are, capacity, and the 


| co of © capacity. We approve of a ſharp 


knife rather than a'blunt one, becauſe its capacity 


is greater. We approve of its being employed in 

n et TEE than in maiming men n or other 
$5044 1 Bock ae 
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__ Iv. animals, becauſe that application of its Gabe, 40 
il 


preferable. But all approbation or preference is 


relative to utility or general good. A knife is as 
capable as a man, of being employed in purpoſes of 
utility; and the one is no more free than the other 
as to its employment. The mode in which a 
knife is made ſubſervient to theſe purpoſes, is by 


material impulſe. The mode in which a man is 
made ſubſervient, is by inducement and perſuaſion, 
- But both. are equally the affair of neceſſity. The 
man differs from the knife, as the iron candleftick 


differs from the braſs one; he has one more way 
of being acted upon. This additional way in man, 


is motive; in the candleſtic k, is magnetiſm. 
Virtue is a term which has been appropriated to 
ede the effects produced by men, under the 
influence of motives, in promoting the general 
good: it deſcribes the application of ſentient and 


human capacity, and not the application of capacity 1 


in inanimate ſubſtances. The word, thus explained, 


is to be conſidered as rather ſimilar to grammatical 


diſtinction, than to real and philoſophical difference. 
Thus, in Latin, bonus is good as affirmed of a man, 
bong is good as affirmed of a woman. In the ſame 
manner we can as eaſily conceive of the capacity-of 
an inanimate, as of an animate, ſubſtance being ap- 
plied. to the general good and as accurately de- 
ſeribe the beſt poſſihle application of the one, as of 


the other. The end, that upon which the applica- 


tion depends for its value, is the fame i in both in- 


 @femias e ee ſtances. 
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| lar ſenſe; be conſidered as either maſeuline or femi- 


portance of a virtuous character, and the/approba- 
doctrine of N but rather. illuſtrated: and 


virtue, it tends to introduce a great change into . 73 


ſelf, “ I Will 1 care to remember, or even „ 


tions of his mind may be laborious, like thoſe of the 


ſtantly aware of this, our minds would not glow leſs | 


and mankind. We ſhould have a firmneſs and 5 


| ſimplicity in our conduct, not waſting itſelf in B 
. . and regrets, not hurried albag: - , = 
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ſtances. But we call the latter virtue and duty, 
and not the former. Theſe words may, in a popu- 


nine, but never neuter. The exiſtence of virtue 
therefore, if by this term we mean the real and e. 
ſential difference beteydri virtue and vice, the im- [ 


tion that is due to it, is not annihilated; by the 


nen 1511 Er 7 | 8 1188 4 of . 
But, if the dine of Fate PE not Sans Exertion ; 
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ideas reſpecting it. According to this doctrine it 8 
will be abſurd for a man to ſay, I will exert my - : 


* will do this. All theſe ee eee 8 
if man were, or could be, ſomething elſe than What 5 
motives" make him. Man is in reality a paſſiv ec, 
and not an active being. In another ſenſe however Y 

he is ſufficiently capable of exertion, The opera- 


wheel of à heavy machine in aſcending a hill, may 
even tend to wear out the ſubſtance of the ſhell i in 
which it acts, without in the ſmalleſt degree 7 im 
peaching its paſſive character. If we were con- 


ardently with the love of truth, juſtice, happineſs 
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With infantine impatience; but ſeeing. actions vim 
their conſequences, and calmly and unzeſervedly 
given ap to the influence of thoſe comprehenſive 
=! Views which this doarine inſpires. 8. 
| perſuaſion: As to our conduct towards others, in inſtances 
ef ve were concerned to improve and me- 
liorate their minds, we ſnould addreſs our repre- 
ſentations and remonſtrances to them with double 
. confidence. The believer in free- will, can expoſtu- 
late, with or correct, his pupil, with faint and uncer- 
| P teain hopes, conſeious that the cleareſt exhibition of 
 - -truth- is impotent, when brought into conteſt with BY 
tze unhearing and indiſciplinable faculty of will; 
or in reality, if he were conſiſtent, ſecure that it 
3 could produce no effect. The neceſſarian on the 
. contrary employs real antecedents, and has a right 
o expect real effects. 
But, though he would 11 110 be WENN "A 
"El bake for this is a term without a meaning. He, 
would ſuggeſt motives to the n:ind, but he would 
. not call upon it to comply, as if it had a power to 
comply. or not to comply. His office would con- 
ſiſt of two parts, the exhibition of motives to the 
1 purſuit of a certain end, and the delineation of the 
= oaſieſt and moſt effectual way of attaining chat end. 
There is no beuer ſcheme, for enabling us to per- 
8 ceive, how far any idea that has been connected 
=" the hypotheſis of liberty, has a real foundation, 
han to tranſlate the uſual mode of exprefling i it, into 
APSF the ang of EW, Suppoſe the idea of ex- 
{07 RG 5 5 hortation, 
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 hortation, ſo tranſlated; to ſtand: thus: To enable BOOK IV. 1 
any arguments I may ſuggeſt to you, to make-afſuit- UL. 1 
able impreſſion, it is neceſſary that they ſhould be 
fairly conſidered. I proceed therefore to evince to | 
you the importance of attention, knowing, that, if I yi | 
can make this importance ſufficiently manifeſt, at= 2 
tention will inevitably. follow.” I ſhould ſurely be . 
far better employed, in inforcing directly the truth 7 | 
Jam deſirous to impreſs, than i in having recourſe | | 
to this circuitous mode, of treating attention as if it | 
were a ſeparate.faculty., Attention will, in reality, ; 
always be ; proportionate to our ee of 2 1 
the importance of the ſubject ie 1 
At firſt ſight, it may appear as if, the moment Ln, 
was fatisfied that exertion on my part was no better 
than a fiction, and that I was the paſſive inſtrument 
of cauſes exterior to myſelf, I ſhould betome in- I 
different to the objects which had hitherto intereſted a 
me the moſt deeply, and loſe all that inflexible per- -. 
ſeverance,, which ſeems inſeparable from great uns —_— 
dertakings. But this cannot be the true ſtate of | 0 
the caſe. The more I reſign myſelf to the influ. 
ence of truth, the clearer will be my perception of 
The leſs I. am interrupted by queſtions of li 
be and caprice, of attention and indolence, 1 
more uniform will be my conſtancy. Nothing 


1 
Fo 
ſ 


| - could be more unreaſonable, than that the ſentiment : 
i of neceſſity ſhould produce in me a ſpirit of neu- 5 
We valley and indifference. The more certain is the 


_ My lads £64 |  Fonjundtion os 


— 


» 


1 and aver- 
ion: 


* 
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Vu. the more chearfulneſs ſhould 1 feel RON 


painful and laborious employmenis. . di ol 
It is common for men impreſſed with the Spinder | 
of free will, to entertain reſentment; indignation,/ 
and anger, "againſt thoſe who fall into the com- 
miſſion of vice. How much of theſe: feelings 1s. 

_ juſt, and how much erroneous? The difference be- 
tween virtue and vice, will equally remain upon the 
oppoſite hypotheſis. Vice therefore muſt be an 
object of rejection, and virtue of preference; the 
one muſt be approved, and the other diſapproved. 

But our diſapprobation of vice, will be of the ſame 
nature, as our e of an infectious dif 

. temper. WY 2 $43 + i ro Med 2 3 hens TEL; & D Fo 
One of the reaſons why we are accuſtomed to 

regard the murderer with more acute feelings of 
diſpleaſure, than the knife he employs, is that we 

find a more dangerous property, and greater cauſe 

for apprehenſion, in the one than in the other. 

The knife is only aceidentally an object of terror, 

but againſt che murderer we can never be enough 

upon our guard. In the ſame manner we regard 
the middle of a buſy ſtreet with leſs complacency, 
as a place for walking, than the ſide ; and the ridge 
of a houſe with more averſion than either. Inde- 
1 pendently therefore of the idea of freedom, man- 
hes kind in general will find in the enormouſly vicious 
„ een motive of apprehenſion and . 
F 5 | Win | 


complacence 


. 


puniſhment with no complacence, and at all times 


_ D6ETRINE oF | vrenetirr. .- 


they ſhould be prompted i to ſentiments of the mlb | 
 Intemperate abhorrenee. 0 00s e 


Wich the addition of that idea, it is no wonder that so . 


Theſe ſentiments ebbuiſly ore to whe examina- puniſhment: 


tion of the prevailing conceptions on the ſubject of 
puniſhment. The doctrine of neeeſſity; would 
teach us to claſs puniſhment in the liſt of the means 
5 ve poſſeſs of inffueneing the human mind, and may 
induce us to enquire into its utility, as an inſtru- 
ment for reforming error. The more the human 
mind can be ſhown to be under che inſſuenee of 
motive, the more certain it is that puniſhment will 


produce a great and unequivocal effect. But the 


doQtine of neceſſity will teach us to look upon 


to prefer the moſt: direct means of encountering 
error, the development of truth. Whenever puniſh 
ment is employed under this ſyſtem, it will be em- 
ployed, not for any /intrinfic recommendation it 


poſedes, but e it e ne conduce © tor 


de N ol 508 4 4 
On the e is uſually nat ones in- 


— 


„ Sas 
Lg 


dependently of the ſuppoſed utility of puniſhment; bas 


there is proper deſert in the criminal,” à certain 
fitneſs in the nature of things that renders pain the 
ſuitable concomitant of vice. It is therefore fre- 
quently ſaid; that ĩt is not enough that a murderer 


ſhould be tranſported to a deſert iſland, where there 
ſhould be no danger that his malignant propenſi- 


ties * ever b * to act; but 
il that 


r 


4 


— 
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4 dme actual i ignominy and pain- On the ae 
s under the ſyſtem of neceſſity, the terms, guilt, 
crime, deſert; and aceountableneſz, in the abſtrac 


and general ſenſe in which they have, ſometimes 3 
been applied, have no place«/''; 1 4 ay nhagg! 
Correlative to the feelings of xolntinentetiogige 
nation and anger againſt the offences of; others, are 
thoſe of repentance, contrition and ſorrow fon our 
en. As long as ve admit of an eſſential difference 
between virtue and vice, no doubt all erroneous 


conduct, whether of ourſelves ar others, will be re- 


garded with diſapprobation. But it will in both 


euſes be; conſidered, under the ſyſtem of neceſlity; 
as a link in the great chain of events, which could 


not have been otherwiſe than it is. We ſhall there 
fore no more be diſpoſed to repent of our on 
faults, than of the faults of others. It will be pro- 
per to view them both, as actions injurious to the 
public good, and the repetition of which is to be 


deprecated... Amidſt our preſent imperfections, it 
will perhaps be uſeful to recollect what is the error 
by which we are moſt eaſily ſeduced. But, in pro- 


portion as our views extend, we ſhall find motives 


ſufficient to the practice of virtue, without a partial 


retroſpect to ourſelves, or a eee of our _ 
plopendizee and habits, 51 
In the ideas annexed to the e dete, 5 


e there is oe mixture of true judgment 
. 5 and 


* 5 


DOCTRINE or NECESSITY- 
and a ſound conception of the nature of things. 
There is perhaps ſtill more juſtice, in che nations 


conveyed by Praile and blame, though theſe allo 1 


have been vitiated and diſtorted by the hypotheſis 
of liberty. When | ſpeak of a beautiful landſcape 
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- or an agrecable ſenſation, I employ the language of 


Panegyric. I employ it ſtill more emphatically, | 


211 


when I ſpeak of a good action; becauſe I am con- 


ſcious, that the panegyric to which it is entitled, 


has a tendency to procure a repetition of fach 
actions. 80 far as praiſe implies nothing more 
than this, it perfect iy accords with the ſevereſt phi- 


loſophy. . So far as it implies, 1 that the man could 
have abſtained from the virtuous action I applaud, 


it belongs only to the deluſive ſyſtem of liberty. 

A further conſequence of the doctrine of neceſ- + 
fi, is its tendency to make us ſurvey all events 
with a tranquil and placid temper, and approve 
and diſapprove without impeachment to our ſelf. 
poſſeſſion. It i is true, that events may be contin- 
gent, as to any knowledge we poſſeſs reſpecting 
them, however certain they are in themſelves. Thus 
the advocate of liberty, knows that his relation was 
either loſt or ſaved in the great ſtorm that happen 
ed two months ago; he regards this event as paſt 


- and certain, and yet he does not fail to be anxious 


about it. But it is not leſs true, that anxiety and 


imperfect ſenſe of contingency, and a feeling as if 
pur efforts could make ſome alteration in the event. 


perturbation for the moſt part include in them, an 


. *-. 


% 


* 


tri n 
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wet the perſon recolleQs with clearneS that the 
event f 1s Gef, his mind grows compoſed; but pre- | 
” fently'} he feels as if it were In the power of God or 
man to alter i it, and his agitation is renewed. i 1 


this may be further added the impatience of curio- 


ſity but philoſophy and reaſon have an evident 

tendency 1 o prevent uſeleſs Curioſity from diſturb. 
_ ! 

ng 'our Peace. He therefore who regards all 
things "paſt, preſent, and to come, as links of an 

{note chain, will, as often as he recollects 


this 8 gomprenenſi no view, find himſelf aſſiſted to 


| be BITTY the tumult of paſſion ; and bè enabled to 
N reflect upon the moral concerns of mankind with | 
5 the Fame clearnefs of perception, the ſame firmneſs | 
of. judgment, and the ſame conſtancy of temper, as 
we are accuſtomed | to 0 ö 22 truths of 8555 


metry. f 


This Wenever 108 be Cipeatea to be no mare 5 
than a temporary exertion. A ſound philoſophy may 
afford us intervals of entire tranquillity: It will com- 
municate a portion of this tranquillity to the whole 
of our character. But the eſſence of the human 
mind will fell remain. Man is the creature of ha- 

bit; and it is impoſſible for him to loſe thoſe things 
Which afforded him a ſeries of pleaſurable ſenſa- 


tions, Without finding his thoughts in ſome degree 


unhinged, and being obliged, under the preſſure of 
conſiderable difadvantages, to ſeek, in paths un- 


tried, and in new aſſociations, a debe dan che 


benefits of which he has been deprived; "9 UN) 
AU \ | It 


DOQTRINE OF NECESSITY. 


It would be of infinite 1mportance to the cauſe 
of ſcience and virtue, to exprels « ourſelves upon all 
occaſions in the language of neceſſity. The con- 


trary language 1 is perpetually intruding, and it is 


difficult to ſpeak two ſentences, upon any topic 
connected with human action, without it. The 
expreſſions of both hypotheſes are mixed in inex- 


tricable confuſion, juſt as the belief of both hypo- 
theſes, however incompatible, will be found. to 


exiſt in all uninſtructed minds. The reforma- 
tion of which I ſpeak, will probably be found ex- 


ceedingly practicable i in itſelf; though, ſuch is the 


ſubtlety of error, that we ſhould, at firſt, find ſeveral 


reviſals and much laborious ſtudy neceſſary, before 


it could be perfectly weeded out. This muſt be 


| the author's apology, for not having attempted, in 


the preſent work, what he recommends to others. 
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be of FO ROI Its daſs; material and iel. 
Teftual.— Material ſyſtem, or of wibrations.—The 
© Tntellettual tem moſt probable—from the conſide. 
ration that thought would otherwiſe be a fuperfluiry | 
| rom the ęſtabli iſhed principles of reaſoning from 
ecke to cauſes.— Objettions' refuted. —Thoughts 
td which produce animal motion may be 1. involun- 
fTary— . unattended with conſciouſneſs. —The mind 
cannot have more than one thought at any one time. 
Ob jechion to this aſſertion from the caſe of complex 
© ideas—from various mental operations us rompari- 
4 Jon —apprebenſton.— Rapidity of the ſucceſſion of 
. ideas. — Application. — Duraticn meaſured by con- 
| ſeiouſneſs —3. a diſtinct thought to each motion may © 
be unneceſſary—apparent from the complexity of 
ſenſible impreſſions, —The mind always thinks.— 
Ceinclufion.—The theory applied to the phenomenon 
| . walking 10 the circulation of the e — of 
N. motion in general. — " dreams. 
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N. HE doctrine of neceſlity being admitted. it 
mn” follows that the theory or 

mechaniſm, ig properly, like the theory of every other ſeries 

of events with which we are acquainted, a ſyſtem 

of mechaniſm ; 3 underſtanding by mechaniſm no- 


„ 15 . thing 


* 


- 
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thing more, than a regular ſucceſſion of phenomena, 
without any uncertainty of event, ſo that every con- 
ſequent requires a ſpecific antecedent, and could be 


no otherwiſe in any reſpect aw as the antecedent 
determined it to be. 


But there are two forts of mechaniſm capable of | 


being applied to the ſolution of this caſe, one which 
has for its medium only matter and motion, the 
other which has for its medium thought. Which 
of theſe is to be regarded as moſt probable? 
According to the firſt, we may conceive the hu- 
man body to be ſo conſtituted, as to be ſuſceptible - 

of vibrations, in the ſame manner as the ſtrings of a 
muſical inſtrument. Theſe vibrations, having begun 
upon the ſurface of the body, are conveyed to the 


brain; and, in a manner that is equally the reſult 


of conſtruction, produce a ſecond ſet of vibrations 
beginning in the brain, and conveyed to the differ- 
ent organs or members of the body. Thus it may 
be ſuppoſed, that a piece of iron conſiderably heat- 
ed is applied to the body of an infant, and that the 


. * . \. T | | 
report of this irritation and ſeparation of parts be- 


Ing conveyed to the brain, vents itſelf again-in a 

ſhrill and piercing cry, It is in this manner that 
certain convulſive and ſpaſmodic affections appear 
to take place in the body. The caſe, as here de- 
ſeribed, is ſimilar to that of the bag of a pair of bag- 


= Pipes, which, being preſſed in a certain manner, 


utters a groan, without any ching more being ne- 
ceſſary to account for this phenomenon, than the 
known laws of matter and motion. Let us add to 
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Its claſſes, 


material and © 


intellectual. 


Material 
ſyſtem, or of 
vibrations. 


. 


— 


— 


—— . —— IO 


ca ſcheme of a certain ſort, of the phenomena of hu - 


The intel 
lectual ſyſ- 


tem moſt 


Probable; 


preſent impreſſions are connected according to cer- 


either as a medium or e in the events to 
be produced“. 


the preſent work to enter into a refutation of any individual wri- 
| ter. The ſagacity of Hartley, in having arranged and analyſed 
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theſe. vibrations a ſyſtem of 83 to 10 care. 
Tied on by traces to be made upon. the medullary 
ſubſtance of the brain, by means of which paſt and 


tain laws, as the traces happen to approach or run 
into each other; and v'e have then a complete 


man action. It is to be 2bſerved that, according 

to this ſyſtem, mind, or perception, is altogether 
unneceſſary to explain, the appearances. . It might 
for other reaſons be deſirable or wile, in the author 
of the univerſe for example, to introduce a think» 
ing ſubſtance, or a power of perception, as a ſpec- 
tator of the proceſs. But this percipient power is 
altogether neutral, having apparently no concern, 


The ſecond 3 1 8 3 ag 
the medium of operation, is not leſs a ſyſtem of me- 
chaniſm according to the doctrine of n but 
US is a mechaniſm of a wan different kind. 


*The above will de found to be a tolerably accurate deſerip- | 
tiou of the hypotheſis of the celebrated Hartley. It was unnecef- ” 
ſary to quote his words, as it would be foreign to the purpoſe of 


the phenomena of mind, and ſhown the praQticability of reducing / 8 
its different operations to a fitnple principle, cannot be too high- 


| ly applauded. The reaſonings of the preſent chapter, if jull, 


may be conſidered as giving farther ſtability to his principal doc- 


vi by freeing it from the ſcheme of e w with / 


which it it was unneceſſarily clogged. , 


2 14 nens 


There 


ä— x —-— 


A 


or Tur Hoare. 


There are various reaſons calculated to perſuade 
us he this laſt hypotheſis is the moſt probable. 
No inconſiderable argument may be derived, from 


the ſingular and important nature of that property 


of human beings, which we term thought; which 


It is furely ſomewhat violent to ſtrike out of our ut . 
Fre as a mere ſuperfluity. © A 


: Sly 3 


A ſecond reaſon ſtill more decifive than the for- 


mer, ariſes from the conſtancy with which thought, 


in innumerable inſtances, accompanies the func- 


Uns of this mechaniſm. Now this conſtancy of 


conjunction, has been ſhown to be the only ground 
we have, in any imaginable ſubject, for proceeding 


from antecedent to conſequent, and expecting, when 


we ſee one given em that another event of a given 
fort will ſucceed it*. We cannot therefore rejet 


dium i in the mechaniſm of man, but upon grounds 
that would vitiate our fanden in Ne be * 


Human enquiry. yy 


3 may be edel. « that, though this ANY can 


of event is the only rational principle of inference, 
pyet thought may be found not to poſſeſs the character 
of a medium, motion being in all inſtances the ante - 


cedent, and thought never any thing more than a 
conſequent.” But this is contrary to every thing 


and the h ne terminating. in itſelf, but 
e 
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e the 
conſidera- 
tion that 
thought 
would other- 
wiſe be a ſu- 


perfluity : 


from the 
eſtabliſhed 
princi __ of 
reaſoning. 
from 

to cauſes. * 


the principle which ſuppoſes thought to be a real me- 


* 


we know of the ſyſtem of the univerſe, in which _ 
each event appears to be alternately both the one 
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every thing n on to an endleſs chain with con- 
— | } ſequences... Fo 4 bt | ** 
; oa n would * cel vain to eg 6 vos is | 
LOS unable to, conceiye how thought can have any ten- 
F >. fency to, produce motion in the animal ſyſtem” 
ſnce it has juſt appeared that this ignorance is by 
nino means peculiar to the ſubject before us. We ate 
Wop _ univerſally, unable to WY a foundation of neceſ- 


© | fary,conneQon,! 5. "Hiif.: : „ : = 
_ WE pry zelt being then follciently, clear: Fat Ka are _ 
1 2 8. gent reaſons to perſuade us, that thought is the me- 


=” dium through which the motions of the animal ſyſ- 


.tem are generally. carried on, let us proceed to con- 
> ſider what is the nature of thoſe thoughts by which | 


=_ -- limbs and organs of our body are ſet in motion. 
= © It will then probably be found, that the difficulties 
| wich have clogged the intellectual bypotheſis,: are 1 
_ 7. - principally foundedinerroneous notions derived from | 


the ſyſtem of liberty; as if there were any eſſential dif- 
5 ference, between thoſe thoughts which are the medi- 


1 thay) W of generating motion, and thoughts in general. e 
EF 7. iaroun- Firſt, thought may be the ſource of animal mo- 
; . tion, without partaking, in any degree, of volition, We: : 
= | | deſign. It is certain that there is a great variety of 1 
| motions. i in the animal ſyſtem, which are, in very FF. 1 

view of the lubjeQ, involuntary . Such, for exam- 1 
3 ple, are the cries of an infant, when it is firſt im; |} | + 
= | - preſſed with the ſenſation of pain. In the firſt 1 
| . motions of the animal Wen nothing of any fort X23 


e —— vu. f Bock I, Chap. v. n 


trine of neceſſity be true, the mind is altogether . 
uay connected with each other; and a perception of - 
preferableneſs neceſſarily follows. An object having 


tertain deſirable qualities, is perceived to be within 
my reach; and my hand is neceſſarily ſtretched out 


Ve no thoughts altogether unattended with motion. : 


; 
| 
** 
5 

; 


| could poſſibly be foreſeen, and therefore nothing BOOK. \IV, 


have ſenſation or thought for their conſtant conco- 
mitant; and therefore all the arguments which have 


that thought is the medium of their production. 


All that the adverſary of automatiſm is concerned to 


conſciouſneſs. This is undoubtedly a diſtinction of 
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CHAP.IX, 
of any ſort could be intended. Yet theſe motions T2": q 


been already alleged, remain in full force, to prove 


Nor will this appear extraordinary, if we conſider 
the nature of volition itſelf. In volition, if the doc- 


paſſive. Two ideas preſent themſelves in ſome 


with an intention to obtain it. If a perception of 
preference, or deſirableneſs, irreſiſtibly lead to animal 
motion; why may not the mere perception of pain? 


maintain is, that thought is an eſſential link in the 
chain; and that, the moment it is taken away, the 
links that were before, no longer afford the ſlighteſt 
ground to expe& motion in the links that were after. 
Alt is poſſible that, as a numerous claſs of motions 
have their conſtant origin in thought, ſo there may 
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© Secondly, thought may be the ſource of animal 2. unattends 
ed with con- 


motion, and at the ſame time be unattended with fciouwes. 


conſiderable refinement, depending upon the preciſe 
meaning: of words; and, if any perſon ſhould chooſe 
* Vn himſelf differently on the 3 it would 
1 . | be 


oy 
3 5 


DB cannot have 

more than 
one thought 

t any one 
time. 
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be uſeleſs obſtinately to diſpute that difference with 7 
him. By the conſciouſneſs which accompanies aty = 
- thought, there ſeems to be ſomething implied diſ- 
tinct from the thought itſelf. Conſciouſneſs is a ſort 
of ſupplementary reflection, by which the mind not 
only has the thought, but adverts to its own ſitua - 
tion, and obſerves that it has it. Conſciouſneſs 
therefore, however nice the ee, ſeems to be 
a ſecond thought. | 5 
In ordler to aſcertain whether every n at» 
ended with. conſciouſneſs, it may be proper to con- 
ſider whether the mind can ever have more than one 
thought at any one time. Now this ſeems altogether 
contrary to the very nature of mind. My preſent 
thought, is that to which my prefent attention is 
2 but I cannot attend to ſeveral things at 
| This aſſertion appears to be of the nature of 
an 3 axiom; and experience is perpetually 
reminding us of its truth. In comparing two ob- 
jeQts, we frequently endeavour, as it were, to draw 
them together in the mind, but we ſeem obliged to 
paſs ſucceflively from the one to the other. 
But, though it be intuitively true, that we can at- 
tend to but one thing, or, in other words, have but one 


E * at one time, and though i intuitive and ſelf- 


evident propoſitigns do not, properlyſpeaking, admit 
of being ſupported by argument, yet there is a eolla - 
teral conſideration, ſomething in the nature of an ar- 
gument, that may be adduced in ſupport of this pro- 5 
poſition. It is at preſent generally admitted, by all 
NA reaſoners upon * nature of the human 
| mind, | 
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„ mind, that its whole internal kiſtorymay be eitel to 200K ry. [41 
one ſingle principle, aſſociation. There are but two — 
ways in which a thought can be excited in the mind, 
firſt, , by external impreſſion, ſecondly, by the pro- 
perty, which one thought exiſting in the mind, is bs 
found to have, of introducing a ſecond thought — 
_ through the means of ſome link of connection be- 
en them. This being premiſed, let us ſuppoſe 
a given mind to have two ideas at the ſame time. 
There can be no reaſon why either of theſe ideas 

| ſhould prove ungenerative,or whythe two ideas they 
are beſt fitted to bring after them, ſhould not co» 
exiſt, as well as their predeceſſors. Let the ſame pro- 
ceſs be repeated indefinitely, We have then two 
trains of thinking exactly contemporary in the ſame 
mind. Very curious queſtions will here ariſe. Have 
they any communication ? Do they flow ſeparately, 

or occaſionally croſs and interrupt each other? Can 
any reaſon be given, why one of them ſhould not re- 
late to the doctrine of fluxions, and the other to the 
drama? in other words, why the ſame man ſhould. 1 
not, at the fame time, be both Newton and Shake- . 
ſpear ? Why may not one of theſe coexiſting trains 
be of ajoyful, and the other of a ſorrowful tenour ? - 
There is no abfurdity that may not be ſupported up- 
on the aſſumption of this principle. In fact we have 
no other conception of identity, as.it relates to the- 
human mind, than that of a ſingle idea, ſuperſedeable 
by external impreſſion, or regularly leading on, by 
means of various connections, to an indefinite train 
of ideas in uninterrupted ſucceſſion, 
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- BOOK Iv. But this principle, Wong — a | 


_CHAP.IX. 


both by reaſon and intuition, is not unattended with 
_ Objetion to difficulties. The firſt is that which ariſes from the 


thisafſertion 


fromthecaſe caſe of complex ideas. This will beſt be appre- 


of complex 


ideas ; hended, if we examine it; as it relates to viſible ob- 


jecs. Let us ſuppoſe that I am at preſent em- 


whole words, and indeed cluſters of words, by a 


each letter is made up of parts: the letter D, for 


a» 


- theſe lines of the ſucceflive addition or fluxion of 
points. If I conſider the line as a whole, yet its ex- 


+ tenſion is one thing, and its terminations another. I 
could notſee the letter, if the black line that deſcribes 


it, and the white ſurface that bqunds it, were not 

each of them in the view of my organ. There muſt 
therefore, as it ſhould ſeem, upon the hypotheſis 
above ſtated, be an infinite ſucceſſion of ideas in the 


mind, before it could apprehend the ſimpleſt ob- 
jects with which we are converſant, - But we have 
no feeling of any ſuch thing, but rather of the pre- 


ciſe contrary. Thouſands of human beings go out 
of the world, without ever apprehending that lines 
are compoſed of the addition or fluxion of points. 
An hypotheſis,” that is in direct oppoſition to ſo 
many apparent facts, muſt have a very uncommon 
ran of E N ACORN it, if greet it can be 
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EE ployed in the act of reading. I appear to take in 


ſingle act of the mind. But let it be granted for * 
moment, that I ſee each letter ſucceſſively. Let 


1 of a right line and a curve, and each of 


* . . 
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be toe anſwer to this objection ſeems to be as 2 R. 
| Follows. The mind can apprehend only a ſingle === 


_Y idea at once, but that idea needs not be a fimple 


idea. The mind can apprehend two or more ob- 

jects at a ſingle effort, but it cannot apprehend 

them as two. There ſeems no ſufficient 'reaſon to 
deny, that all thoſe objects which are painted at 
once upon the retina of the eye, produce a joint 

and ſimultaneous impreſſion upon the mind. But 

they are not immediately conceived by the mind as 


many, but as one: the recollection may occur that 


the other begins to n. The ſource of this dif- 


they are made up of parts, but theſe parts cannoet 
be conſidered by us otherwiſe” than ſucceſlively. - ' 

Ihe reſolution of objects into their ſimple elements, 

is an operation of ſcience and improvement; but ; TEL 
it is altogether foreign to our firſt and original con: 


\| ceptions. In all caſes, the operations of our under- 


47 


| ſtanding, are rather analytical than ſynthetical, ra- 

N ther thoſe of reſolution than compoſition. We do 
not begin with the ſucceſſive perception of elemen- 
tary parts till we have obtained an idea of a whole; 

but, beginning with a whole, are FJ of redu- 
cing it into its elements. 


A ſecond: difficulty is of a much ſubtler RN | ' 


mental ope- 


rations: 


1 conſiſts in the ſeeming © impoſſibility of perform. 


ing any mental operation, ſuch as compariſon for 22 compatin 


example, which has relation to two or more ideas, 
if we have not both ideas before us at once, if one 
of them be completely vaniſhed and gone, - before 


vt Dd4 bs ficulty, 
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IY. ficulty, ſeems to lie, in the miſtake of ſuppoſing that 


there is a real interval between the two ideas. It 


_— perhaps be found upon an accurate examina- 


tion, that, though we cannot have two ideas at 
once, yet it is not juſt to ſay, that the firſt has pe- 
riſhed, before the ſecond begins to exiſt, The in- 


ſtant that connects them, is of no real magnitude, © 


and produces no real diviſion. The mind is always 


full. It is this inſtant Aer, that is the true 
point of compariſon. 8 


It may be abjeRted, < that compariſon. f is 2 
a matter of retroſpect, deciding between two ideas 
that have been completely apprehended, than a 
perception which oecurs in the middle, before the 


ſecond has been obſerved. Jo this objection ex- 
perience will perhaps be found to furniſh the true 


anſwer, We find in fact that we cannot compare 
two objects, till, we dare paſſed and, e ow! 
in the mind. 


. ah Suppoſing this account "of the operation of a 


| mind i in compariſon to be admitted, yet what ſhall 


we lay to a complex ſentence, containing twenty 


| ideas, the ſenſe of which I fully apprehend at a ſin- 


gle. hearing, nay, even, in ſome caſes, by the time 


| Y © one half of it has been uttered ?” 


The mere taſk of underſtanding what is ao: 


5 5 to us, is of, a very different nature from that of 


2 eee 


compariſon, ox of any other ſpecies of judgment that 


is to he formed, concerning this affirmation. When 
LAOS are preſanted in 2 train, though 
- TRE: 6 8 . 2 in 
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in one ſenſe there de variety, yet in another there noox 1v. 


is unity. Firſt, there is the unity of uninterrupted — 


ſucceſſion, the perennial flow as of a ſtream, where 
the drop indeed that ſucceeds, is numerically dif- 
tin& from that which went before, but there is no 
ceſſation. Secondly, there is the unity of method. 
The mind apprehends, as the diſcourſe proceeds, a 
ſtrict aſſociation, from ſimilarity or ſome other 
ſource, between each idea as it follows in che pro- 
ceſs, and that which went before it. 
The faculty of underſtanding the different parts 
— a diſcourſe in their connection with each other, 
ſimple as it appears, is in reality of gradual and flow 
acquiſition. We are, by various cauſes, excluded 
from a minute obſervation of the progreſs of the in- 
fant mind, and therefore do not readily conceive b 
how imperceptible advances it arrives at a quick- 
| fieſs of apprehenſion, relative to the ſimpleſt ſen- 
tences. But we more eaſily remark its ſubſequent 
improvement, and perceive how long it is, before it 
can apprehend a diſcourſe of conſiderable —_— or 
a ſentence of great abſtraction. 
Nothing is more certain, than the poſſibility of 
my perceiving the ſort of relation that exiſts be- 
| tween the different parts of a methodical diſcourſe, 
for example, Mr. Burke's Speech upon Oeconomi- 
cal Reform, though it be impoſſible for me, after 
the ſevereſt attention, to conſider the ſeveral parts 
_ otherwiſe than ſueceſſively. I have a latent feeling 
of this relation as the diſcourſe proceeds, but I can- 
e not 
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BGOK-TV. not 28. a ii judgment reſpecting it, octienviſe 


HAP. IX. 


— than by retroſpect. It may however be ſuſpected, 
even in the caſe of ſimple apprehenſion, that an ac- 


curate attention to the operations of the mind would 
ſnow, that we ſcarcely in any inſtance hear a ſingle 


ſentence, without returning again and again upon 


the ſteps of the ſpeaker, and drawing more cloſely 


in our minds the preceding members of his period, 
1 before he arrives at its concluſion; though even this 


-exertion of mind, ſubtle as it is, be not of itſelf 
Np ſufficient, to authoriſe us to "oi a Fn: 
0 ment of the Whole. . 
Rapidity of. But, if the principle here ſtated 10 true, how in- 


the ſucceſ- 


ben ofideas. finitely rapid muſt be the ſucceſſion of ideas ? While 
Tam ſpeaking, no two ideas are in my mind at : 
- the ſame time, and yet with what facility do I paſs 


from one to another? If my diſcourſe be argumen- 
tative, how often do 1 paſs in review the topics of 
which it conſiſts, before I utter them; and, even 
while I am ſpeaking, continue the review at inter- 


How many other ſenſations are experienced by me 
during this period, without ſo much as interrupt- 


wanders- to the different parts of my body, and 
receives a ſenſation from the chair upon which l ſit, 
or the table upon which | lean; from the pinching 
of a ſhoe, from a ſinging i in my. Grge. pain in my 
. | bead, 


vals, without producing any pauſe in my diſcourſe? 


5 ing, that is, without materially diverting the train 
f ol my ideas? My eye ſucceſſively remarks a thou- 
ſand objects that preſent themſelves. My mind 


© ws am wv A*Y ws 
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moſt perceptibly occur, my mind paſſes from one 2 es, . | 


to another, without feeling the minutelt obſtacle, 

or being in any degree diſtracted by their multipli- 
city. From this curſory view of the ſubject, it ap- 

pears that we have a multitude of different ſucceſ- 


— 


1 


— 
—— — 


» 
N 3 1 * 
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ſive perceptions in every moment of our exiſt- 
| ehce®.—To return. NS ec. SI + 
Conſciouſneſs, as it has been above denne aps, Application, 
pears to be one of the. departments of memory. 
Now the nature of memory, ſo far as it relates to 
the ſubje& of which we are treating, is obvious. 
An infinite-number of thoughts paſſed through my. . 
mind in the laſt five minutes of my exiſtence: How | 
many of them am I now able to recollect? How | 
many of them ſhall I recolle& to-morrow? One 
impreſſion after another is perpetually effacing 1 
from this intellectual regiſter. Some of them 'may _ 
with great attention and effort be revived ; others 
obtrude themſelves uncalled for; and a third ſort 
are perhaps but of the reach of any power of 
thought to reproduce, as having never left their 
traces behind them for a moment. If the memory 
be capable of ſo many variations and degrees of 
* An attempt has been made to calculate theſe, but there is 
no reaſon to believe that the calculation deſerves to be conſidered 


as a ſtandard of truth. Senſations leave their images behind 
them, ſome for a longer and ſome-for a ſhorter time; 10 that, in 
two different inſtances, the calculation is in one caſe. eight, and 
in another three hundred and brenty' to a Tecond. See Watſon | 
on Time, Ch. II. 0 N . 
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BOOK. TV. intenGry, may there not be — whith it 


CHAP. IX. 


— never connects itſelf? If the ſucceſſion of thoughts 


be ſo inexpreſſibly rapid, may they not paſs over 
ſome topics with ſo delicate a touch, as to * the 


ſupplement of conſciouſneſs ? 


It ſeems to be conſciouſneſs, rather than the 5 * 
* of ideas, that meaſures time to the mind. 
The ſucceſſion of ideas i is, in all caſes, exceedingly 
rapid, and it is by no means clear that it can be 
accelerated. We find it impracticable in the ex- 


periment, to retain any idea in our mind unvaried 
for any perceptible duration. Continual flux ap- 


pears to take place in every part of the univerſe. 
Of thought, may be ſaid, in a practical ſenſe, what 


Has been affirmed: of matter, that it is infinitely 
_ diviſible. Yet time ſeems, to our apprehenſion, 5 


flow, now with a precipitated, and now with a tar- 
dy courſe. The indolent man reclines for hours 
in the ſhade ; ; and, though his mind be perpetually 
at work, the ſilent progreſs of time is unobſerved. 


But, when acute pain, or uneaſy expectation, obliges 


conſciouſneſs to recur with unuſual force; the time 
appears inſupportably long. Indeed it is a contra- 
diction in terms to. ſuppoſe that the ſucceſſion of 
thoughts, where there is nothing that perceptibly 


links them together, where they totally elude the 


memory and inſtantly vaniſh, can be a meaſure of 


time to the mind. That there is ſuch a ſtate of 
mind, in ſome caſes aſſuming a permanent form, 


has been ſo much the mb opinion of mankind, 
3 bt 7 that 


|” it has ed a 00 and is called: -reve- 


: I 
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rie. It is probable from what has been ſaid, that 
thoughts of reverie, underſtanding by that appella- 


3 tion thoughts untranſmitted to the memory, perpe- 
tually take their turn with our more expreſs and 


digeſted thoughts, even in the * active ſcenes 


of our life. 


facilitated, if we recollect the manner in which the 
impreſſions are blended, which we receive from 


Laſtly, thought may be: the winks of Ant mo- 
tion, and yet there may be no need of a diſtinct 
thought producing each individual motion. This 


is a very eſſential point in the ſubject before us 
In uttering a cry for example, the number of 
muſcles and articulations of the body concerned in 


this operation is very great; ſhall we ſay that the 
infant has a diſtin& * 88 * of nd arti- 


cu lations? 


The anſwer to this ana will da 1 


external objects. The ſenſe of feeling is diffuſed 


over every part of my body, I feel the different 
ſubſtances, that ſupport me, the pen I guide, various 


affections and petty irregularities in different parts 


of my frame, nay, the very air that environs me. 7 
But all theſe impreſſions are abſolutely ſimultaneous, 


and | can have only one perception at once. Out 


of theſe various impreſſions, the moſt powerful, or 
that which has the greateſt advantage to ſolicit my 


attention, overcomes and drives out the reſt; or, 


which not lefs frequently happens, ſome idea of 
LE ns . 2 


neceſſary: 


CHAP. IX; 


J-2 diſtinct 
thought to 
each motion 
may be un- 


— — 


from the 
complexity 
of ſenſible 
impreſſions. 
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- afſociation, ſuggeſted by the la preceding ides 


wholly withdraws: my attention from every exter- 
nal object. It is probable however, that this per- 
_. ception is imperceptibly modified by the miniature 


impreſſions which accompany it, juſt as we actually 


find that the very ſame. ideas preſented to a ſick 
man, take a peculiar tinge, which renders them 
+ exceedingly different from what they are in the 
mind of a man in health. It has been already 
ſhown that, though there is nothing leſs frequent 
than the apprehending of a ſimple idea, yet every 
idea, however complex, offers itſelf to the mind 
under the conception of unity. The blending of 


numerous impreſſions into one perception, is a law 


af our nature; and the cuſtomary train of our per- 
85 ceptions is entirely of this denomination. After 


this manner, not only every perception is compli- 
cated by a variety of ſimultaneous impreſſions, but 
every idea that now offers itſelf to the mind, is mo- 


dified by all the ideas that ever exiſted in it. It is 
this circumſtance, that conſtitutes the inſenſible em- 
pire of prejudice; and cauſes every object, which 
is exhibited to a number of individuals, to aſſume 
as many forms in their mind, as there are e 


duals who view it. 5 ig: 8 


Theſe remarks farniſh us iis an 8 to 4 
1 diſputed queſtion, whether the mind always 


thinks ? It appears that innumerable impreſſions are 
| perpetually made upon our body; and the only way 
in hich the Mightelt of theſe is prevented from 


- conveying) 
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| 0 a diſtindt report to the mind, is in con- 25 ix | 


ſequence of its being overpowered: by. ſome more 
conſiderable impreſſion. It cannot therefore be 


alleged, that, as one impreſſion. is found to be 


overpowered by another while we wake, the ſtrongeſt 
only of the ſimultaneous impreſſions furniſhing an 
idea to the mind; ſo the whole ſet of ſimultaneous 
impreſſions during fleep, may be overpowered by 


: ſome indiſpoſition of the ſenſorium, and entirely 


fail of its effect.“ For, firſt, the caſes are alto- 
neee e From the explication above 
given, it appeared, that not one of the impreſſionz 


was really loſt, but tended, though in a very limited 


degree, to modify the predominant impreſſion. 
Secondly, nothing can be more abſurd than this ſup- 


poſition. Sleep ought, according to this ſcheme, to 
ceaſe of itſelf after the expiration of a certain term, 


but to be incapable of interruption from any experi- 
ment I might make upon the ſleeper. To what pur- 
poſe call or ſhake him? This act evinces my know- 
ledge, and its ſucceſs the truth of my knowledge, 
that he is in a ſtate ſuſceptible of impreſſion. But, 
if ſuſceptible of impreſſion, then impreſſed, by bed- 


clothes, &c. Shall we ſay, that it requires an 
impreſſion of a certain magnitude to excite the ſen- 


forium ??” But a clock ſhall ſtrike in the room 
and not wake him, when a voice of a much lower 


key produces that effect. What is the preciſe de- 


gree of magnitude neceſſary? We actually find the 
et calls that are addreſſed to us, as well as 


OBE) | various 
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various ON occaſionally mixing with our 


dreams,” without our being aware from whence - 
theſe new perceptions aroſe. Thus it appears that 
every, the moſt minute, impreſſion that is made up- 
on our bodies in a ſtate of ſleep or deliquium, is 
conveyed to the mind, however faint may be-its c. 
fect, or however it may be overpowered and * 


| em up by other ſenſations or cireumſtances. 


Let it however be obſerved, that the is 
whether the mind always thinks, is altogether dif. 


| ferent from the queſtion, which has ſometimes 


been confounded with it, whether a ſleeping man 


always dreams. The arguments here adduced 
ſeem concluſive as to the firſt queſtion; but there is 
ſome reaſon to believe, that there have been men 


who never once dreamed in on whole ae ey 
their lives. ; a; 
To 0 thele 8 OY a kids & 


ee acting upon the mind, may come to us 


ſo dlended as to make up one thought or percep- 


| tion, why may not one thought, in caſes where the 


mind acts as a principle, produce a variety of mo- 
tions? It has already been ſhown that there is no 


eſſential difference between the two caſes. The 


mind is completely paſſive in both. Is there any 
ſufficient reaſon to ſhow, that, though it be poſſible 


for one ſubſtance, conſidered as the recipient of 
effects, to be the ſubject of a variety of ſimultaneous 
impreſſions, yet it is impoſſible for one ſubſtance, 


conſidered as n_—_ to cl a variety of fimul- 


HIRE : taneous 
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tancous motions ? If it be granted that there is not, BOOK Iv. 


CHAP. IX. 


If the mere modification of a thought deſigning a — 


motion in chief (a cry, for example, or a motion of 
the limbs), may produce a ſecondary motion, then 
it muſt perhaps further be confeſſed poſſible, for 

that modification which my firſt thought produced 
in my ſecond, to carry on the motion, even though 
the ſecond n be ee a I OO 
different. 


ae bangen which dem deducible ke Concluſions! ' 


this theory of mind, are ſufficiently memorable. By 
ſhewing the extreme ſubtlety and ſimplicity of 
thought, it removes many. of the difficulties, that 
might otherwiſe reſt npon its finer and more eva- 
neſcent operations. 
ſource of animal motion, need not have, either the 


nature of volition; or the concomitant of conſciouſ 


neſs, and if a ſingle thought may become a complex 
ſource, and produce a variety of motions, it will 


then become exceedingly difficult to trace its opera- 
tions, or to diſcover any circumſtances in a par- 
ticular inſtance of animal motion, which can ſaffi- 


ciently indicate that thought was not the principle 


of its production, and by that means ſuperſede the : 
force of the general arguments adduced in the 


beginning of this chapter. Hence therefore it 
appears, that all thoſe motions, which are obſerv- 


ed to exiſt in ſubſtances having perception, and 


| which are not to be diſcovered in ſubſtances of any 
other ſpecies, may benen be ſuſpected to have 
{VOL I. 2 . thought, 


If thought, in order to be the 


as 
BOOK 1V. 


CHAP.IX. 
— 


The theory 
applied to 


the pheno- 
menon of 
walking : 
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thought, the diſtinguiſhing eee of fuch aud | 


ſtances, for their ſource, 
There are various claſſes of motion which wil 
fall under this definition, beſide thoſe already enu- 


during the longeſt journey, is the production of 


luntary motion. In a child, when he learns. to 


walk, in a rope-dancer, when he begins to practiſe 
that particular exerciſe, the diſtin&t determination 


of mind, preceding each ſtep, is ſufficiently percep- 


üble. It may be abſurd to ſay, that a long feries 
of motions can be the refult of ſo. many expreſs 
volitions, when theſe ſuppoſed volitions leave. no- 


trace in the memory. But it is not unreaſonable - 


to believe, that a ſpecies of motion which began in 
expreſs deſign, may, though it ceaſes to be the ſub- 


ject of conſcious attention, owe its continuance to a 


continued feries of thoughts flowing in that-direc- 
tion, and that, if life were taken away, material 


impulſe would not carry on the exercife for a mo- 
ment. We actually find, that, when our thoughts 


- In a train are more than commonly earneſt, our 


pace flackens, and ſometimes our going forward is 


wholly ſuſpended, particularly in any leſs common 


fpecies of walking, ſuch as that of deſcending a 


ate, 


1 


merated. An example of one of theſe clafles, ſug⸗ 
geſts itſelf, in the phenomenon of walking. An at- 
tentive obſerver will perceive various ſymptoms, 
_ealculated to perſuade him, that every ſtep he takes, 


— — — —— 


flight of —_ In the caſe is ſtill more 
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_ difficult, and accordingly we are accuſtomed wholly BOOK. IV. 
to ſuſpend the regular progreſs of reflection during: 2 
_ operation. Lo 

Another claſs of motions of a ill ſubtler nature, © the cies 
are the regular motions of the animal economy, dhe blood, 
ſuch as the circulation of the blood, and the pulſa- 

ion of the heart. Are thought and perception the 
medium of theſe motions? We have the ſame argu- 
ment here as in the former inſtances, conjunction 
of event. When thought begins, theſe motions 
alſo begin; and, when it ceaſes, they are at an end. 
They are therefore either the cauſe or effect of 
percipiency, or mind; but we ſhall be inclined to 
embrace the latter ſide of this dilemma, when we 
recollect, that we are probably acquainted with 
many inſtances in which thought is the immediate 
cauſe of motions, which ſcarcely yield in ſubtlety 
to theſe; but that, as to the origin of the faculty of 
thought, we are wholly uninformed. Add to this, 
that there-are probably no motions of the animal 
economy, which we do not find it in the power of 
volition, and ſtill, more of our involuntary ſenſations, 
to haſten or retard. 


It is far from certain, that the phenomenon of Of motion | 


| in generals | 
motion can any where exiſt, where there is not : 

| thought... Motion may be diſtributed. into four 

claſſes ; the fimpler motions, which reſult from what 

are called the effential properties of matter, and the _ . 


cannot be. accounted. for by the aſſumption of 


, 

; 

p ; > 

„ laws of impulſe; the more complex ones, which 
ty . | Ee 2 | ü | theſe 


—v— — 


: nook. TAS: 
. DK TV. is ke ; ſuch as gravitation, elaſticity, electricity 


— an magnetiſm, the motions of the vegetable, and 
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of the animal ſyſtems. Each of theſe ſeems further 

tdtan that which preceded it, from being accounted 

Tc ee, . we nn. of the nature of 
- - Roa; 


| Ofercam. © Some light may be derived 1 what has Lara 


bike advanced, upon the phenomenon of dreams. 
* In ſleep we ſometimes imagine, for example, 
«that we read long paſſages from books, or hear a 
long oration from a ſpeaker. In all caſes, ſcenes | 
and incidents paſs before us, that, in various ways, 
excite our pafſions, and intereſt our feelings. Is it 
poſſible that theſe ſhould be the unconſcious 2 4 
duction of our own minds?“ 

It has already appeared, that volition i is ah acci- 
dental, and by no means the neceſſary concomitant, 
even of thoſe thoughts which are moſt active and 
efficient in the producing of motion. It is there- 
fore no more to be wondered at, that the mind 
ſhould be buſied in the compoſition of books, which 

it appears to read, than that a train of thoughts of 
any other kind ſhould paſs through it, without a 
cConſciouſneſs of its being the author. In fact we 
Bu perpetually annex erroneous ideas to this phraſe, 
that we arethe authors. Though mind be a real and 
proper antecedent, it is in no caſe a firſt cauſe, a 
thing indeed of which we have in no caſe any ex- 
8 r knowledge. Thought is the medium 
| through which operations are produced. Ideas. ſuc- . 
1 0 


- A 
4 $4 ˙ 12 


Sin of benevolence. Operation of habit opinion. - 


_ minds is the obvious counterpart of chat r 11 
Which we are now to examine, Under the former es. Ky 
of theſe topics we have entered, with conſiderable 11 

f "minuteneſs, into the nature of our involuntary 5 1 i 


HO or THE HUMAN MIND: 4 
ceed each other i in our Win RM according t to cer- BOOK Iv. © j/ 


| 
Þ 

d. on 

tain neceſſary laws. The moſt powerful impreſſion, CHAP.IX. 1 | 
either from without or within, conſtantly: gets the >: } 1 
better of its competitor $, and forcibly drives out the WM 


hi 
preceding thought, till it is in the farke: n i}; 
nen ven e out er its Taccellors!7 | 
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— Reflex operation of enjoyment.— Complexity. 4 
moti ves. Of malevolence. Scheme of n in- 
rompatible with: virtue. F 
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actions; the deciſion of the latter will, in a great ped q 
degree, depend upon an accurate conception of ß 
ſuch as are voluntary. The queſtion, of ſelf-love . mY 
and benevolence, is a queſtion relative to the fee |, va 

"ings and ideas by which we ought to be an | | | 

| in our intercourſe with our fellow men, or, in other mn j \N 

words, in our moral conduct. But it is univerſally | 4 

51100 : E e 3 | * 


pot v. 
CHAP. X. 


— 


* 
* : 


OF sELIT-LUVE AND BENEVOLENCE: 


admitted, that there can be no moral conduct, that 
we can be neither virtuous nor vicious, except in 


ihſtances where our actions flow from intention, 


and are directed by foreſight, or where they might 


| have been ſo directed; and this is the definition of 


voluntary actions“. The queſtion therefore of 
ſelf. love and benevolence, is a queſtion of voluntary 


action. 


The enquiry here propoſed, i is the tte! in effect, 


; as the queſtion, whether we are capable of being 


influenced by diſintereſted. conſiderations. Once 


admit that we are, and it will not be diſputed that 
it is by ſuch conſiderations we ought to be in- 


Auenced, in caſes where our neighbour or ag ub: 


ic is to be eminently benefited. 


This queſtion has been long abc e con- 
teſted, and the majority of. perſons who are accuſ- 
tomed to give ſome attention to ſpeculations of this 


_ fort, have ranged themſelves on the ſide of ſelf. 
Jove. "Among the French, hot a ſüngle writer upon 
che nature of the human mind, is to be found, who 7 


does not, with more or leſs explicitnefs, declare for 5 


this hypotheſis. Among ourſelves, ſeveral authors | 
of enlinence, have undertaken to Wppotr the prac: , 


Cw ticability « of difintereſted action f. i 
JC NOS 1f) OTE 3TH 8 n Fl 
Book 1. bap· Vi p. 56, 65. uc 


+ kD wn Butler, Hutcheſon: 5 Hume. * 


The ache and ardent ſpirit of the ſounders of religion, has per- 


hape always carried them 


into the liberal . 5 See WATT. 
ch, ov ver. 5741. 5 
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One of the writers who firſt contributed to ren 860/46, 


| dir this enquiry a ſubje& of general attention, was — a7 = | | 


the duke de la Rochefoucault. He: aſſerted the = 
ſyſtem of ſelf-love. in its groſſeſt form; and his — J' N 
expoſition of it amounts to little leſs, than © that, lil 
in every action of our lives, we are directed by a 05 1 [ ; 
calculation of perſonal intereſt.” This notion has | i} 
been gradually ſoftened down by his ſucceſſors MW 
and the hypotheſis of ſelf-love is now: frequently 1 \f 
explained to mean only, that, as every ſtate of . 
a percipient being has in it a mixture of 'pleafure =_ 
or pain, the immediate ſenſation in either of theſe 4. 


Kinds is to be regarded as the ſole, proper, and 

neceſſary cauſe of the ſubſequent action.“ This ax 

fluQuation among the adherents: of ſelf. love, has | 
had the effect, of making ſome of che arguments 

with which their prineiple has been attacked, appa- 

rently inapplicable to the neweſt ſtate of the queſ- 
tion. Let us ſee whether the point may not be put 
upon a ſimpler ifſue than has uſually been attempted. 

An unanſwerable argument for the ſyſtem of dif. + ae e 

intereſtedneſs, is contained in a propoſition ſo ob- en. 

vious, as for its very plainneſs to be expoſed to | 

the riſque of contempt, viz. that the motive ... IF 

every voluntary action, confiſts in the view preſent 8 
to the mind of the agent at the time of his deter- 
mination. This is an inference which immediate- 

Iy reſults from the nature of volition; Volition is 

an affair of foreſight . *, No motion-is voluntary, 

| * Book I, Chap. V, p. 56. 

Bog any 


| > Wo 4 
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Nad . 0 further than it 1s accompanied eden 
aud deſign, and has for its proper antecedent the 
5 apprehenſion of an end to be accompliſhed. So far 
as it flows in any degree from another ſource, it is 
involuntary *.' ” But, if this be a juſt deſcription of 
voluntary action, then the converſe of this aſſertion 
muſt alſo be true; that whatever is propoſed by the 
mind as an end to be accompliſhed, whether it be 
lite or death, pleaſure or pain, and relate to myſelf 
or my neighbour, has in it the true eſſence of a mo- 
tive.— Io nen this 1 in relation to the best i in 
E * 151 721 : 
Oni of — * eee aa as a0 nn 5 
lence. * experience. Neither deſire nor averſion can have 
place, ill we have had a conſciouſneſs of agree- 
| able and diſagreeable ſenſations. Voluntary action 
BT: implies deſire, and the idea of certain means to be 
e ang for the attainment of the thing deſired. 
1 : The things firſt deſired by every thinking being, 
2 FRA will be agreeable ſenſation, and the means of AgrEe- 
Ad able ſenſation. If he foreſee any thing that is not 
. . * apprehended to be pleaſure or pain, or the means 
-— of pleaſure. or-pain, this will excite no defire, and 
lead to no voluntary action. 
A diſpoſition to promote the benefit of 3 | 
YE; my child, my friend, my relation, or my fellow be- / 
ing, is one of the paſſions; underſtanding by the 
term paſſion, a permanent and habitual tendency 
towards | a certain courſe of action. Ii is of the 


* * Chap. VII, p. 376. 


ſame 


* ; 4 \ f \ | . | 
i * ix! 
nh E | = 
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| fame general nature, as avarice, or the love of fame. no t. 1 
CHAP. X. 1y 
| The good of my neighbour could not, in the firſt — 3 
inſtance, have been choſen, but as the means of 10 


agreeable ſenſation. His cries, or the ſpectacle of / hl 

his diſtreſs importune me, and 1 am irreſiſtibly im Þþ 

pelled to adopt means to remove this importunity. - 7H | 

The chiid perceives, in his on caſe, that menactes 

vor ſoothing tend to ſtop his cries, and he is induced _ 

n to employ, in a ſimilar inſtance, that mode of mm | 
0 


wo which ſeems molt within his reach. He thinks Uh 

Ie of the ſufferings endured, and ĩs only uneaſy 4. 
at the impreſſion made upon his organs. To this = j 
motive, he ſpeedily. adds the idea of eſteem and 
gratitude, which are to be purchaſed by his benefi- _ | 
cence. Thus the good of our neighbour, like the | 13 
poſſeſſion of money, is originally purſued ber ne = 
Jake of its advantage to ourſelves. | , = nn 


1 But it is the nature of the paſſions, ſpeedily to r 
* convert what at firſt were means, into ends. The Mel 
avaricious man forgets the utility of money Which 
firſt incited him to purſue it, fixes his paſſion upon 
the money itſelf, and counts his gold, without hav. | 
ing in his mind any idea but that of ſeeing and 
handling it. Something of this ſort happens'very _ 
early in the hiſtory of every paſſion. The mo- 
ment we become attached to a particular ſource of + 
_ pleaſure, beyond any idea we have of the rank it 
holds in the catalogue of ſources, it muſt be admit- 
ted that it is loved for its own ſake. The man 
wa purſues wealth or fame with any degree of ar- 

- dour, 


— 


| Choſen; for the ſake of the pleaſure that *accruts. 
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Sven: comes to concentre his attention in the 
wealth or the fame, without carrying his mind be- 


| Fond, or OS " thing t that i is to reſult from 


hem. W goa N e Gass ins 


Ahn is ee one 80 of the een of 
habit“. All indulgence. of the ſenſes, is originally 


But the quantity of accruing | pleaſure or pain, is 


continually: changing. This however is ſeldom 
adverted to; and when it i is, the power of habit ĩs 
frequently too ſtrong to be thus ſubdued. The 


propenſity. to do again what we have been accuſ- 
tomed to do, recurs, when the motive that ſhould 


_. reſtrain us has eſcaped from our thoughts. Thus 


the drunkard and the letcher continue to purſue 
the ſame courſe of action; long after the pains have 
outweighed the pleaſures, and even after they 


80 . confeſs and know this to be the real ſtate of the 


caſe. It is in this manner that men will often, for 
the fake of that which has become the object of a 


favourite paſſion, conſent to ſacrifice what they 
Senerally know to contain in it a greater ſum of 


N agreeable ſenſations. It is a trite and incontro- 


vertible r 1 Av m will rather Aae 1 
part with it. 


. Ao If this be the eaſe; in the affine of. avarice or- wh 


love of fame, it muſt alſo be true in the inſtance 


_ beneficence, that, after having habituated our- 


8 to promote the happineſs of our child, our 


FER * by 
2 08. | | ; 2 
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family, our country or our ſpecies; we ate at length 
brought to approve and deſire their happineſs withs 
out t retroſpect to ourſelves. It happens in this ins 

nce, as in the former, that we are occaſionally 
actuated by the maſt perfect diſintereſtedneſa, and 
willingly ſubmit to tortures and death, rather than 
ſee injury committed e Mb: W 1 e 
N 55 18 1 (eli: 4638130286 #1 T%s 2" 4 2% - > 88 


— 


nook g. 


Thus far there is a paabehs nature in avarice of opinion. 


1 and benevolence. But ultimately there is à wide 
difference between them. When once we have 
entered into ſo auſpicious a path as that of diſiu 
tereſtedneſs, rellection confirms; our choice, in a 
| ſenſe in which it never can confirm any of the fac- 
titious paſſions we have named. We find byfob- 
ſervation, that we are ſurrounded by beings of ibe 
lame nature with ourſelves. They have the ſame 
ſenſes, are ſuſceptible of the ſame pleaſures and 
pains,” capable of being raiſed to the ſame excel- 
lence, and employed in the ſame uſefulneſs*., We 
are able in imagination to go out of ourſelves, and 
become impartial ſpectators of the ſyſtem: of which 


e are 2 part. We can then make an eſtimate of . 


— 


aur intrinſic and abſolute value; and detect t ge im- 
poſition of that ſelf. regard, which would repreſent 
our own intereſt as of as much value as that of all 

: the world beſide. , The deluſion being thus ſapped, 

125 can, from time to time at leaſt, fall dachi idea 
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into dur proper poſt, and cultivate thoſe views and 
affections Vhich muſt de 2 Wy to "the _ 
perfect intelligence. 199 1 8 1% 
ut is admitted on all n that it is 1 ar 
a man to Aaerifice his own exiſtence to that of 
twenty others. Here then is an action poſſeſſing 
various recommendations: the advantage to ariſe 
to twenty men; their tranquillity and happineſs 
through a long period of remaining exiſtence; the 
benefits they will not fail to confer on thouſands of 
their contemporaries, and through them on mil- 
lions of poſterity; and laſtly his own eſcape from 
untaſineſs; and momentary exultation in an act of 
virtue. The advocates of the ſyſtem of ſelf- love, 
are compelled to aſſert, that the laſt conſideration 
vhly is of any value with him; and that he per- 
wives the real ſtate of the caſe; without feeling him- 
Felf in the ſmalleſt degree directly and properly 
affected by it. He engages in an act of generoſity, 
without one atom of true ſympathy, and wholly 
eee mn confiderations of the £ 
mot ſelfiſn deſeriptien. 
It is not eaſſiy te conceive an kyporhebo'x more 4 
fingular than this. It is in direct oppoſition to 
experience, and what every man ſeems to know of 
himſelf. It undertakes to maintain, that we are 
under a deluſion of the moſt extraordinary ſort; 
and which would appear, to a perſon not trained 
in a philoſophical. Miene of; all. others the moſt 
01: | | 2 W 
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improbable. It affirms, that we are wholly inca - o . 


pable of being influenced by motives which ſeem — 


to have an abſolute power; that the philanthropiſt 
has no love for mankind, nor the patriot for his 
country; that no child ever had an affection for 
his parent, or parent for his child; in a word, that, 
when we imagine we are moſt generouſly con- 
cerned for another, we have no concern for him, 
but are anxious only for ourſelves. Undoubtedly 
a theſis of this ſort is in need of very cogent _ 
ments to ſupport it. 

It muſt be admitted tea, as charaſteriſile of Reflex opes 
every determination of the mind, that, when made, — mh 
we feel uneaſineſs in the apprehenſion of any obſta- 
cle, and pleaſure in indulging the deſire, and ſeeing 

events turn out conformably to the deſire. But it 
would be abſurd to ſay, © that the motive of our 
proceeding, in this caſe, is impatience and uneaſineſs, 
and that we are impelled to the ſacrifices which are 
frequently made, by * mere wiſh to free ourſelves 
from intolerable pain.” Impatience and uneaſineſs 
are only generated by obſtacles. to the attainment 
of our deſires; and we often fulfil our purpoſes 
- with a ſwiftneſs and impetuoſity that leave no lei- 
| ſure for the recurrence of pain. The uneaſineſs _ 
of unfulfilled -defire, implies the deſire Itſelf as 
the antecedent: aud parent of the uneaſineſs. It 
is becauſe I wiſh my: neighbour's advantage, that 
I am uneaſy at his misfortune. 1 ſhould no mare 
be uneaſy about this, than about the number 
. N | of 
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BOOK IV: of Fyllables. contained in the preſent paragraph, 


eee e e 


This ere and pla eee th ks not ah 

authors.of my determination, undoubtedly tend to 
perpetuate and firengthen it. Such is conf} picu- 
ouſly the caſe in the preſent inſtance, The man, 


ho vigilantly conforms his affections to the ſtand- 
| ardof juſtice, who loſes the view of perſonal re- 
gards in the greater objects that engroſs his at- 


tention, who, from motives of benevolence, ſits 
looſe to life and all its pleaſures, and is ready, with- 
out a ſigh, to ſacrifice them to the public good, has an 


uncommonly exquiſite ſource of happineis. When 


he looks back, he applauds the ſtate of his own af. 
fections; and, when he looks out of himſelf, his 


ſenſations are refined, in proportion to the compre- 
bhBenſiveneſs of his ſentiments. He is filled with 


harmony within; and the ſtate of his thoughts is 
uncommonly favourable to what we may venture 
to ſtyle the ſublime emotions of tranquillity. It is 


not to be ſuppoſed that an experience of the plea- 


{ures of benevolence, ſhould not tend to options) in 
us a benevolent propenſity. 1 
The hypotheſis of diſintereſtedneſs wouks never 


ar had ſo many adverſaries, if the complexity of 


human motives had been ſufficiently confidered. 


 To' illuſtrate this, let it be recollected that every 
& wluntaryaRion has in'it a mixtureof ns * 


| * Book I, Chap. V. p. 1 b 955 2 
"ola 
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tive in an early part of this work *, it is equally de- 
1 ſeriptive of the cauſe of action in both caſes. Mo- 


tive may cherefore be diſtinguiſhed, according to ita 


different relations, into direct and indirect; under- 
ſtanding by the direct, that which is preſent to the 
mind of the agent at the time of his determination, 
and which belongs to every voluntary action, and to 
ſo much of every action as is voluntary; and by the 
indirect, that which operates without being adverted. 
to by the mind, whether in the caſe of actions ori- 
ginally involuntary, or that have become ſo, in 
| whole, or in part, by the force of habit. Thus ex. 
plained, it is incontrovertibly evident that the 
direct motive to many of our actions is purely diſ- 
intereſted. We are capable of ſelf. oblivion, as well 
as of ſacrifice. All that is ſtrictly voluntary, in the 
beneficence of a man habitually generous and kind, 


commences from this point: if other conſiderations ' 


intervene in the ſequel, they are indedted for their 
intervention. to the diſintereſted. motive. But, at 
the ſame time that this truth is clearly eſtabliſhed, 
| it is not leſs true, firſt, that the indirect and original 
motive, that which laid the foundation ef all our 


babits, is the love of agreeable ſenſation. Secondly, 


it is alſo. to be admitted, that there is Probably 
fomething perſonal direcily and perceptibly mixing 
itſelf with ſueh of our beneficent aQions as are of a 
ele ee We are ſo accuſtomed 0 fix our 


ly es ol F. 56. 
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: In the ſenſe in which we have uſed the word mo- ney IV. 
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non Iv; attention upon agreeable - ſenſation, - that we can 
— ſcarcely fail to recollect, at every interval, the grati- 
tude we ſhall excite, or the approbation we ſhall ſe- 
cure, the pleaſure that will reſult to ourſelves from 
VJ our neighbour's well-being, the joys of ſelf-applauſe, - 
vdr the uneaſineſs thatattends upon ungratified deſire. 
Feet, after every deduction that can be made, the 
diiſintereſted and direct motive, the profit and ad- 
vantage of our neighbour, ſeems to occupy the 
principal place. This is at leaſt the firſt, often the 
only, thing in the view of the mind, at the time the 
action is choſen. It is this from which, 'by way of 
_ eminence, it derives the character of voluntary | 
i _— | . 
5 — — There is an obſervation arifing in this place, : | 
| which it ſeems of ſome importance to mention. 

Pure malevolence is the counterpart of diſintereſt - | 
ed virtue; and almoſt all the conſiderations that _ 
: prove the exiſtence of the one, are of equal avail / *Y 

to prove the exiſtence of the other. It is not 
| _. _ enough to ſay, I chooſe the pleaſure or pain of my 
ns neighbour, for the ſake of the gratification I have 

„ contemplating i it. This only removes the diffi- 

. | culty a ſingle ſtep, and will not account for the 
. . phenomenon of habit in either caſe. Both the one 
| and the other are originally choſen with a view to 
3 agreeable ſenſation ; but in both caſes the original 
| | view is ſoon forgotten. It is as certain, that there 
dete bum beings who take pleaſure in ſhrieks 
* agony, without a proſpect to any thing further 5 
„ 2 8 5 . or 
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|. a wie comes at laſt to re- 
= his guineas with delight, independently of a 
-— recolleQion: of the. benefits they may purchaſe. - 

There is one further remark, which, though by 


BOOK IV. 


CHAP. X. 
. 


* of. 


ſelf-love in- 


no means ſo concluſive as many that have been ad- compatible | 


duced, ought: not to be omitted. If ſelf-love be 


the only principle of action, there can be no ſuch 


thing as virtue. Benevolent intention is eſſential 
to virtue . Virtue, where it exiſts in any emi- 
nence, is a ſpecies of conduct, modelled upon a true 
eſtimate of the different reaſons inviting us to pre- 


ference. He, that makes a falſe eſtimate, and _ 


fers a trivial and partial good to an important and 
comprehenſive one, is vicious. Virtue requires * 


certain diſpoſition and view of the mind, and does 


with virtue. 


, 


< % 


not belong to the good which may accidentally ank 


unintentionally reſult from our proceeding. The cre- 


| ditor chat, from pure hardneſs of diſpoſition; ſhould - 


caſt a man into priſon who, unknown to him, was 


upon the point of committing ſome atrocious and 


ſanguinary action, would be not virtuous but vicious. 
The miſchieſ to. reſult from the project of his 
debtor, was no part of his motive; he thought only 
of gratifying his inordinate paſſion. Juſt ſo, in the 
caſe ſtated a little before, the public benefactor, 


upon the ſyſtem of ſelf. love, prefers a ſingle indivi- 
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dual to twenty, or to twenty millions. So far as re- 
1 the real merits of the cafe, 125 own. . 
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Fon or pleaſure is a very inſignificant: conſideration; 
and the benefit to be produced, ſuppoſe to a world, 
is ineſtimable, 
the firſt, and "AY the latter, ſeparately taken, as 


nothing. If there be ſuch a thing as juſtice if 1 
have a real and abſolute value, upon which truth 


chm decide, and which can be compared with what 


Is. greater or leſs, then; according to this ſyſtem, the 
beſt action that = 


= 7 I 1 


| as performed, may, for any 
thing we know, Bade been the action, in the whole 


world, of the moſt exquiſite and: deliberate injuſtice. | 
Nay, it could not have been otherwiſe, ſince it pro- 
duced the greateſt good, and therefore was the in- 


dividual inſtance, in which the greateſt good was 


moſt directly poſtponed to perſonal: gratification. 


Such is the ſpirit of the e h we * my 
1 to. refute.” 5 mow $tiiiat ys 57 


On the other hand, the juſt reſult oft the pin . 
E Auduced is, that men are capable of under- 


ſtanding the beauty of virtue, and the claims of 


a 


other men upon their benevolence; and, under- 
ſtanding them, that theſe views, as well as every 


' ther perouption which has relation to fenfitive ex- 


iſtence, are of the nature of motives, ſometimes over- 
| | powered- by »6ther conſiderations, and ſometimes 


overpowering them, but⸗always in their own nature 


capable of exciting toaftion; when not counteract- 
od by pleas of a different ſort. Men are capable, no 
doubt, of preferring an inferior intereſt of their own 5 


40 a ſuperior intereſt of others but this preference 


Pry. 2 EIS; _ ns;; 


+ Yet he falſely and unjuſtly-prefers 


or $81v-LovE AD BENEVOLENCE: 
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arfleg rb ma combination of rea and i is noo . 


not the neceſſary and invariable law of out natures; tin : 


There is no doArine in which the generous and Concluſion. 


elevated mind reſts with more ſatisfaction than in 
that of which we are treating. If it be falſe, it is no 
doubt incumbent upon us to make the beſt of the 
ſmall t remnant of good that remains. But it ĩs a diſ- 
couraging proſpect for the moraliſt, who, when he 
has done all, has no hope to perſuatle mankind to 
one atom of real affection towards any one indivi. 
dual of their ſpecies. We may be be made indeed 
the inſtruments of good, but in a way leſs honour- 
able, than that! in Which a frame of wood, or a ſheet 
of paper, may be made the inftruinent of good. 
The Wood, or the paper, is at leaſt· neutral. But 


we are drawn into the ſervice, with affections of * 


diametrically oppoſite direction. When we per- 


form the moſt benevolent action, i it is with a vie ß 


only to bur own advantage, and with the moſt o- 
vereign and \unireſerved'n eglect of that of others. 


% 


We are inſtruqedts of good, in the fame manner as 
bad men are INT to my the inftruments' of —_— 


's \ 


La 23 


COS EECH 4 


FO Wo rechark that, er © upon the ſyſtem of KITE, Hiro 
can'be'ri6/ſuchithing as virtus, as too broad, or 3 
expreſſed. ' Undoubtedly it was not intended i in this place to aſ . 
ſert, that the different tendencies of actions would not remain 


upan, both ſyſtems, or that habits conducive to the general wel- _ 
45 fare, would not deſerve to be fedulouſly cultivated, in ourſelves 
and others, however mean = POTS Segue be t motives 
from which they ſprung. OED e ee 
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us 5 dence, even when their inclinations are mY re- 


8 A en to its decrees: In this ſenſe, we may-ad- 


mire the ſyſtem of the univerſe, where public utility 
* from each man's contempt of that utility, 
and where the moſt beneficial actions, of thoſe 
whom we have been accuſtomed to term the beſt 
men, are only inſtances in which juſtice and the real 
merits of the caſe are moſt flagrantly violated. But 
we can think with little complacence of the indivi- 
| | duals of whom this univerſe is compoſed. It is na 
| wonder that philoſophers whoſe ſyſtem has taught 


.__ them to lock upon their fellow men as thus perverſe 


and unjuſt, have been frequently cold in their tem- 
per, or narrow in their deſigns. It is no wonder 
that Rouſſeau, the moſt benevolent of them, and | 
 _ who moſt eſcaped the general contagion, has been | F 
driven to _roge the perfection of virtue in doing 
no injury . Neither philoſophy, nor. morality, . 
nor politics, will ever ſhow. like itſelf, till man 
| ſhall be acknowledged for what he really is, a being 
capable of rectitude, virtue and benevolence, and 
who needs not always be led to actions of general 
utility, by foreign and frivolous conſiderations, | 
The ſyſtem. of diſintereſted benevolence proves 
1 to us, that it is poſſible to be virtuous, and not 
merely to talk of virtue; that all which has been 
faid' by philoſophers and moraliſts reſpecting im- 
133 juſtice, is not an unmeaning rant; and that, 


* „La plus Ae nn ef negative; elle nous infiruit done for 
nab faire ds du mal a i perſonne.” —_ 2 * 
£ 0 bid ; 
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8 upon mankind to diveſt thantliwent BOOK IV. . 
ſelfiſh and perſonal conſiderations, we call upon — 
them for ſomething they are able to practiſe. An 

idea like this, reconciles us to our ſpecies; teaches 

us to regard, with enlightened admiration, the men 1 
who have appeared to loſe the feeling of their per 
ſonal exiſtence, in the purſuit of general advantage: 
| and gives us reaſon to expect that, as men collec- 

| tively advance in ſcience and uſeful inſtitution, they 
\will proceed more and more to confolidate their 
private judgment, and their individual will, with | 
abſira& juſtice, and the unmixed W of © 
general happineſs. | > 4 ly 9 
| What are the inferences that mia to: be made 

from this doctrine with reſpect to political inſtitu- 
tion? Certainly not that the intereſt of the indivi- 
dual, ought to be made incompatible with the part 
he is expected to take in the intereſt of the whole. 
This is neither deſirable, nor even poſſible. But 
that ſocial inſtitution needs not deſpair of ſeeing — 
men influented by other and better motives. The 
true politician is bound to recollect, that the per- 
fection of mind conſiſts in diſintereſtedneſs. He 
| ſhould regard it as the ultimate object of his exer- 

tions, to induce men to eſtimate themſelves at their 

juſt value, and neither to grant to themſelves, nor 
claim from others, a higher conſideration than they 
deſerve. Above all, he ſhould be careful not to add 

- vigour to the ſelfiſh paſſions. He ſhould gradually. 
wean men from contemplating their own. benefit 
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complacence the advantage that is to reſult to 
others. Great miſchief, in this reſpect, has pro- 


bably been done by thoſe moraliſts, who think only 


of ſtimulating men to good deeds by conſiderations 
of frigid prudence and mercenary ſelf-intereſt, and 
never apply themſelves to excite one generous and 
V. 

magnanimous ſentiment of our natures. This has 
been too much the caſe with the teachers of reli- 
gion, even thoſe of them who are moſt en in 
——— hoſtility to religious enthuſiaſm. 

Ihe laſt perfection of the ſentiment here Nucl 
cated, conſiſts in that ſtate of mind, which bids us 


rejoice as fully in the good that is done by others, 


as if it were done by ourſelves. The man who 
ſhall have attained to this improvement, will be ac- 


4 


tuated neither by intereſt nor ambition, the love of 
Honour; nor the love of fame: He has a duty in- 
_ deed obliging him to ſeek the good of the whole; 
but that good is his only object. If that good be 
| effected by another hand, he feels no diſappoint- 
ment. All men are his fellow labourers, but he is the | 
rival of no man. Like Pedaretus i in ancient ſtory, 
he is ready to exclaim: „ I alſo have endeavoured 
to deſerve; but there are three hundred citizens in 
* bays than ck and I <a 
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Definitions. — Principle of the Stoics examined. — Plea- 
ſure delineated. —Scale of happineſs the peaſant 
and artiſan tbe man of wealth —the man of taſte ... 
E the man of benevolence. —Inference. —Syſtem of 
optimiſm. —Errors of this ſyſtem. — Mixture of truth. 
—Limitations, — Condition of the univerſe diſplayed. 
EY — 1 Hects of optimiſim.— It is deſtruftive of any 
conſiſtent theory of virtus— blunts the delicacy of - 
moral diſcrimination—reconciles us to the Jpectagic 
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HERE ; is no » eien m more  elfengial na 30OK . 
I Qin morality or politics, than that which ſhall — 
bend to give us clear and diſtin ideas of good and 
evil, what \it is we ſhould. deſire, and what we 
ſhould deprecate. We will therefore cloſe the 
preſent ae with a n conſiderations upon 
this head. ;- edt «5 erred RJ $8... <> 
The nature * bd and nk which is one of - / 
the plaineſt ſubjects upon which the human mind 
Can be engaged, has been obſcured by two ſets'of 
men; thoſe who, from. an eagerneſs to reſine and 


exalt beyond meaſure he nature of virtue, have 


elevated it into e 5 and unmean- A 8 
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BOOK IV. ing: and thoſe who, peng the narrow limits 


CHAP. XI. 


Definitiow. , Good is a general name, including pleafure, and _ 
5 means by which pleaſure is procured. Evil i is 

E general name, including pain, and the means by EY 
which pain is produced. Of the two things in- 1 


= 
0 : * 
= _— 


of ſcience and human underſtanding, have turned 
Tſtem-builders, and fabricated a univerſe after 
their own peculiar fancy. We ſhall ſee, as we 


proceed, what has been the operation of theſe two 


errors. In the mean time it may be moſt A to 
Examine the ſubject in its genuine fimplicity, un- 
influenced by the preconceptions of party. 


cluded in theſe general names, the firſt is cardinal 


and ſubſtantive, the fecond has no intrinfic recom- 


mendations, but depends for its value on the other. 


Pleaſure therefore is to be termed an abſolute 
good; the means of pleaſure are only relatively | 
good. The fame obſervation n be ſtated 14 


een „ 
We inhabit a world whete ids do not 
eome detached, but where every thing is linked 


and connected together. Of conſequence, among 
things abſolutely good there may be two claſſes. 


There are ſome things that are good and only 


good, pleafures that do not draw after them miſ- 
chief, apguiſh and remorſe. There may be other 
pleaſures that are attended in the ſequel with an 


overbalance of pain, and which, though abſolutely 


good, are enn evil. There may alfo be Ps 


* * Book FI, e III, p. 200. 


Which, 
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Which, taken together with their conſequences, are BOOK Iv, 
ſalutary. But this does not alter the original pro- — 
poſition: where there is a mixture of evil, all is 
not good; juſt as, where there 1 is a mixture of ms 
all is not pleaſure. - 

Let us fee how this ſtatement affects "_ theory 
and praQtice of virtue. 


Firſt, we are hereby enabled to detect their mil. Principle of 


take, who denied that < pleaſure was the ſupreme — 
5 I be error of the Epicurean philoſophers 

ſeems to have been, not in affirming that © plea- 

ſure was the ſupreme good,” for this cannot = - 
refuted ; bur in confining that pleaſure which is : 
the proper ſcope of human actions, to the plea- \ 
fore-of the individual who acts, and not admitting / 

that the pleaſure of others was an object which, fer 


; its own fake, could, and ought to be purſued “. 


| That © pleaſure is the ſupreme good,” cannot 
be denied by him who is ſufficiently attentive to 


the meaning of words. That which will give plea- / . 


5 neither to ourſelves nor others, and from 
which the fruits of joy can be reaped, in no ſtage, 
and at no period, is neceſſarily good for nothing. | 
The oppoſers of the Epicurean maxim, were — 
terrified by a conſequence which they haſtily ' — 
eoncluded might be built upon it. If pleaſure 
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were the only thing that is worthy to be deſired, 
they thought that every man might reaſonably be 
3 ce in “ e in the ſight of his own _ 
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BOOK iv. and 1 would be no longer any rule of benen 5 


lee conduct. Each man might ſay, Pleaſure is the 
proper object of my purſuit; I beſt know, what 
pPleaſes me; and therefore, however oppoſite is the 
plan of my conduct to your conceptions, it is 
unreaſonable and unjuſt f for. you, 60 inne with 
| mer A ow ba 
. inference the aka 5 98 * with 
| more propriety, have been drawn from the maxim 
upon which we are deſcanting. Is © pleaſure the | 
only good?“ Then have we the moſt cogent reaſon 
for ſtudying pleaſure, and reducing it to a ſcience, 
and not for leaving every man to purſue his own 
particular taſte, which is nothing more than the 
reſult of his education, and of the circumſtances 
1 in which he happens to have been placed, and N 


- corrected. BY”, 


No man is e to At of my Py a 
diſpaſſionate expoſtulations reſpecting the ſpecies 
of pleaſure he thinks proper to purſue, becauſe no 

; [ man ſtands alone, and can purſue his private con- 
| | ceptions of pleaſure, without affecting, beneficially 
| or injuriouſly, the perſons immediately connected 

x with him, and, through them, the reſt of the world. 
Even if he have perſuaded himſelf that it is his 
buſineſs to purſue his own pleaſure, and that he is 
not bound to attend ultimately to the pleaſure of 

[ others, yet it may eaſily be ſhown. that it is, gene- 
. rally ſpeaking, the inert ol each individual, that 


5 „ 


which by other leflons and circumſtances WN * ES + 


; or Oo Waun, 1 


— 


all ſhould * their plan of perſonal We with BOOR W. 
= a-ſpirit of deference and eee to e the 1s 
pleaſure of each other. | 
But putting the circumſtance of the action vai 29 
Win of men in ſociety out of the queſtion, ſtill — > | 
there will be a ſcience of pleaſure, and it will be To 
idle and erroneous to conſider each man ſeparately, 
and leave each to find his ſource of pleaſure ſuit- | 
able to his particular humour. We have a com- 
mon nature, and that common nature ought to be 
conſulted. There is one thing, or ſeries of things, 
that conflitates the true perfection of ma“. 
In the diſcuſſions that took place a few years 
ago, in the Engliſh parliament and nation, reſpect- 
ing the ſlave-trade, the ſentiment we are here com- py 
bating, was uſed as a topic of argument, by ſome 
of thoſe perſons who, from certain deplorable pre- 
judices, were able to prevail upon themſelves to ap- 
pear as advocates for this trade. * The ſlaves in 
the Weſt Indies,“ they ſaid, * are contented with 
their ſituation, they are not conſcious of the evils 
againſt which you exclaim; why then ſhould you 
endeavour to alter their condition ?” | 
The true anſwer to this queſtion, even granting N 
them their fact, would be: It is not very ma. | 
terial to a man of a liberal and enlarged mind. : 
whether they are contented or no. Are they con- | ITE 
Wh 4 I am not contented Tow! them. Ie in 
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them beings of certain capacities, equal to certain 
purſuits and enjoyments. It is of no conſequence 
in the queſtion, that they do not ſee this, that they 
do not know their own intereſts and happineſs. 
They do not repine? Neither does a {tone repine. 
That which you mention as an alleviation, finiſhes | 
in my conception the portrait of their calamity. 
Abridged as they are of independence and enjoy- 
ment, they have neither the apprehenſion nor 
pirit of men. I cannot bear to ſee human nature 


dus degraded. It is my duty, if I can, to make 


them a thouſand times _ than they are, or 


i i have any conception of being.” 


— 
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It is not difficult to form a ſeale of happineſs 
Suppoſe it to be ſomething like the following. 
Ihe firſt claſs ſhall be ſuch as we may perhaps 
* ſometimes find, among the labouring inhabitants of 
the civilized ſtates of Europe. We will conceive 
a man, working with his hands every day to obtain 
| his ſubſiſtence. He riſes early to his labour, and 
leaves off every night weary and exhauſted. He 
takes a tranquil or a boiſterous: refreſhment, and 
| ſpends the hours of darkneſs in uninterrupted flum- 


ber. He does not quarrel with his wife, oftener 


than perſons of his claſs regularly do; and his cares 

; ag few, as he has ſcarcely known the preſſure of 
abſolute want. He never repines, but when he wit- 
neſſes luxuries he cannot partake, and that ſenſa- 


tion is tranſient; and he knows no diſeaſes but 


thoſe which riſe from perpetual labour. The range 


— 
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F and che general train of his BOOK. IT 4 
ſenſations, comes as near, as the nature of human C4 | 
exiſtence will admit, to the region of indifference. | 
This man is in a certain ſenſe: happy-. Ds 1 
Per than a ſtone. „ ' x en 
Our next inſtance ſhall. be taken from. ann the man of _ 
the men of rag, fortune and diſſipation. We 
will ſuppoſe the individual in queſtion to have an 
advantageous perſon and a ſound conſtitution. He 
enjoys all the luxuries of the palate, the choiceſt 
viands, and the beſt-flavoured wines. He takes 
his pleaſures diſcreetly, ſo as not, in the purſuit of 
pleaſure, to loſe the power of feeling it. He ſhoots, 
he hunts. He frequents all public places. He 
ſits up late in ſcenes of gay reſort. He riſes. late. 
He has juſt time to ride and dreſs, before: he goes 5 "of 
into company again. With a happy flow of ſpirits „ 
and a perpetual variety of amuſements, he is al- 1 
moſt a ſtranger to ennui. But he is a model of 
ignorance, He never reads, and knows nothing 
beyond the topic of the day. He can ſcarcely 
conceive the meaning of the ſublime or pathetic; 
and he rarely: thinks of any thing beyond himſelf. 
This man is happier than the peaſant, He is hap- » 
pier, by all the pleaſures of the palate, and all the _ 
gratifications of neatneſs, elegance and ſplendour, 14 8 
in himſelf, and the objects around him. Every | 
day he is alive, . inventing ſome new. amuſement, 
'Y enjoying it. He taſtes the pleaſures of liberty ; 
he is familiar with the Sratifications of pride: 
55 : BS 


im 


rr while the Peaſant lides chrough . with ſome 
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5 "flee as he defires. But, in addilfigh to theſe, like 
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The man of taſte and liberal accompliſhments; 


is more advantageouſly circumſtanced / thin he 
whom we have laſt deſcribed. We will ſuppoſe 
him to poſſeſs as many of the gratifications of ex- 


the mere man of fortune in compariſon with the 


peaſant, he acquires new fenſes, and a new range 
: of enjoyment. The beauties of nature are all his 
own. He admires the overhanging cliff, the wide 
extended proſpect, the vaſt expanſe of the ocean, 
the foliage of the woods, the ſloping lawn and the 
Waving graſs. He knows the pleaſures of ſolitude, 


wen man holds commerce alone with the tranquil 
ſolemnity of nature. He has traced the ſtructure 


of the univerſe ; the ſubſtances which compoſe the 
globe we inhabit; and-are the materials'of human 


induſtry; and the laws which hold the planets in 


their courſe amidſt the trackleſs fields of ſpace. 
He ſtudies; and has experienced the pleaſures 
which reſult from conſcious perſpicacity and diſ- 


covered truth. He enters, with a true reliſh, into 
the ſublime and pathetic. He partakes in all the 
grandeur and enthuſiaſm of poetry. He is per- 


| Haps himſelf a poet. He is conſcious that he has 


not lived in vain; and that he ſhall be recollected 


Vith pleaſure, and extolled with ardour, by gene. 
rations yet ynborn. In this perſon, compared with 


ns two preceding claſſes, v we ere weledtze ſome- 
I „ 
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thing of the features of man. They were only a bet- 
| ter ſort of brutes ; but he has ſenſations and tranſ- 
| ports of which they have no conception. yp | 

But there is a rank of man, more fitted to excite 
ür emulation than this, the man of benevolence. 
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the man of 
bene vo- 


e 


Study i 18 cold, if it be not enlivened with the a 
of t the happineſs to ariſe to mankind from the culti- 8 


vation and improvement of ſciences *. The ſub- 
lime and pathetic are barren,' unleſs it be the ſub- 
me of true virtue, and the pathos of true ſympathy. 

- The pleaſures of the mere man of taſte and refine- 


ment, < play round the head, but come not to the 


heart,” There is no true joy, but in the ſpectacle 
8 and contemplation of happineſs. There is no de- 
| lightful melancholy,” but in pitying diſtreſs. The 
man Who has once performed an act of exaltec 
| generolity, knows that there is no ſenſation of cor- 
poreal or intellectual taſte to be compared with 
this. The man who has fought to benefit nations, 


riſes above the mechanical ideas of barter and ex- 


change. He aſks no gratitude. ' To ſee that they 


a” 


; are benefited) or to believe that they will be ſo, is 


its own reward. He aſcends to the higheſt of hu- » 


man pleaſures, the pleaſures of diſintereſtedneſs. 

He enjoys all the good that mankind poſſeſs, and 

all the good that he perceives fo be in reſerve for 
them. No man fo truly promotes his own intereſt, 
as de chat forgets it. No man reaps ſo o—_— 4 
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4 — barvolk.of en he who thinks only of 8 * 4 
= CEE leafures of oth Fa we, 1 
1 Þ other men. 1 1 
_ TP The inference from this e of e, life, , "BY 
s,, that he who is fully perſuaded that pleaſure is 1 


ane only good, ought by no means to leave every 7 
man to enjoy his peculiar pleaſure according to his 
own. peculiar humour. Seeing the great diſparity 
_—_ there is between different conditions of human life, 5 
34 be ought conſtantly to endeavour to raiſe each claſs, || 
| . and every individual of each claſs, to a claſs above 1 
: it. This is the true equaliſation of mankind. Not || 
do pull down thoſe who are exalted, and reduce all / 
.- - toa naked and ſavage equality. But to raiſe thoſe 
who are abaſed; to communicate to every. man all 
genziine pleaſures, to elevate every man to all true 
© © wiſdom, and to make all men participators of a li- 
1 perl and comprehenſive benevolence. This is the 
| 1 path. in which the reformers of mankind ought to 


17 | P 5 »/'3 * 
is 
* 


BY . travel. This is the prize they ſhould purſue. Do 9 
Jao0u tell me, © that human ſociety can never arrive 5 
_- att this 1 improvement! ?”” I do not ſtay to diſpute 
| _ 5" that point with you. We oan come nearer it than 
: : we are... We can come nearer and nearer yet. || 
| This will notbethefirſt time that perſons, engaged || | 
-- in the indefatigable purſuit of ſome accompliſhment, | 
have arrived at an excellence that ſurpaſſed their | 
; moſt ſanguine expectations. 
| The reſult of this part of Go Jubied is, that 1 : 
; thoſe perſons have been groſsly miſtaken, who | 1 


1 1 taught that virtue was to be purſued for its own. 


= FP 
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2 
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ö | 
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| — ſake, and repreſented pleaſure and pain as trivial nook 1v.. 


„ . CHAP. XI. 
matters and unworthy conſideration. Virtue is 


upon no other account valuable, than as it is the 
* of the moſt exquiſite pleaſure.— Be it 
obſerved, that it is one thing to ſay that pain is not 
an evil, which is abſurd, and another thing to ſay 
that temporary pains and pleaſures are to be deſpiſ- 

ed, when the enduring of the one is neceſſary, and 
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the declining the other unavoidable in the purſuit „ 


of excellent and permanent pleaſure, which is a moſt 
fundamental precept of wiſdom and morality. A. 
Let us proceed to a ſecond point announced by Syſtem of 
us in the outſet, the conſideration of how the ſub- 
ject of good and evil has been darkened by certain 
fabulifts and ſyſtem-builders. The ſyſtem alluded 
to under this head, is that of the optimiſts, Who N 
teach, that every thing in the univerſe, is for the 
. beſt; and that, if any thing had happened other- a 
. wiſe than it has happened, the reſult would have 
been, a 6 of the n of happineſs and 
good. . | 
That * eſcape the error into which, theſe 
perſone haue been led, by the daringneſs of their 
genius, and their mode of eſtimating things in the 
groſs, and not in detail, we muſt be contented to 
follow experience, and not to outrun it. 
It has already appeared that there is in the uni- Error: of 
verſe abſolute evil: and, if pain be evil (and it has 
been proved to be the only abſolute evil), it cannot 
de denied that, in the part of the univerſe with 
-VOL. . G 8 „ which | 
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truth. - 
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Fg 


which we are acquainted, it exiſts in conſiderable | 
profuſion. It has alſo appeared, that there is a por- - 
tion of abſolute evil, which is relatively good, and 
which therefore, the preceding circumſtances being 
aſſumed, was deſirable. Such, for example, 1 is the 


amputation of a gangrened limb. 7 
Whether or no thoſe preceding circumſtances 
were, univerſally, and in a comprehenſive ſenſe, 


good, which rendered the introduction of the abſo- 
lute evil in queſtion neceſſary, is, to ſay the leaſt, a 
very doubtful point. But, if there be ſome preſump- 


tion in the negative even in the ſmalleſt inſtance, 
this preſumption againſt univerſal. good is incalcul- 
ably increaſed, when we recollect all the vice, dil- 
order and miſery, that exiſt in the world. 


Let us conſider what portion there is of truth, . 


that has been mixed with the doctrine of opti- 


miſm. This is the ſame thing as to enquire. =S 
means of what plauſibilities it gained footing i in the 
world. The anſwer to the ueſtions 120 in * 


gireumſtances. d 
Firſt, there is a TS of i 1 real and / 


viſible i in the world, This is particularly manifeſt, 
in the hiſtory of the civiliſed part of mankind, dur- 


ing the three laſt centuries. The taking of Con- 


ſtantinople by the Turks (145 3) diſperſed among 


European nations, the ſmall. fragment of learning, 


which was, atthat time, ſhut up within the walls of 


this metropolis. The diſcovery of printing was 
8 * N comemporary with that event. Theſe two 


. circumſtances 


/ 
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cilircumſtances greatly favoured the reformation nook rv. 
. 1 Ebb nt „ * CONN: 
of religion, which gave an irrecoverable ſhock to — 
the empire of ſuperſtition and implicit obedience. 
From that time, the moſt ſuperficial obſervation can 
trace the improvements of art and ſcience, which 
may, without glaring impropriety, be ſtyled inceſ- 
fant; Not to mention eſſential improvements 
which were wholly unknown to the ancients, the 
moſt important characteriſtics of modern literature, 
are the extent of ſurface over which it is diffuſed, 
and the number of perſons that participate in it. 

It has ſtruck its roots deep, and there is no proba- 
dility that it will ever be ſubverted. It was once | 
wo the practice of moraliſts, to extol paſt times, and bee 

declaim without bound on the degeneracy of man-. 2} 

kind. But this taſhion is nearly exploded. The LON nm 
true ſtate of the fact is too groſs to be miſtaken. ©" b 
And, as improvements have long continued to be = 

inceſſant, ſo there1s no chance but they will go on. | 3 
The moſt penetrating philoſophy cannot preſcribbte 
limits ta them, nor the maſt ardent imagination — 

adequately fill up the proſpect. - | 

Secondly, the doctrine of neceſſity teaches us, 

that all things in the univerſe are connected toge- — = 
ther. Nothing could have happened otherwiſe than þ 
it has happened. Do we congratulate ourſelves 1 
upon the riſing genius of freedom? Do we view . ' . | 
with pride the improvements of mankind, and con- = 
traſt with wonder, man in the ſtate in which he once 
I AS ho . 
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nok lu. — . ignorant and brutal, with man as we 
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now ſometimes behold him, enriched with bound- 
leſs ſtores of ſcience, and penetrated with ſentiments 


ol the pureſt philanthropy ? Theſe things could not 


aave exiſted in their prefent form, without having 
been prepared by all the preceding events. Every 
thing the moſt ſeemingly inſignificant, the moſt 


loathſome, or the molt retrograde, was indiflolubly 


bound to all that we moſt admire in the proſpect be- 
fore us. We may perhaps go a ſtep further than this. 

The human mind is a principle of the ſimpleſt na- 
ture, a mere faculty of ſenſation or perception. It 
muſt have begun from abſolute ignorance z. it muſt 


obtain its improvement by flow degrees; it muſt paſs 


through various ſtages of folly and miſtake. Such 


is, and could not but be, the hiſtory of mankind, 


There are three conſiderations which limit that 


idea of optimiſm, which ſome men have been in- 
clined to deduce from the above circumſtances. | 
Firſt, it applies only to that part of the univerſe 


with which we are acquainted. That deduction, 
Whatever it is, which is authoriſed by the above cir- 
cumſtances, depends upon their junction. The ge- 


neral tendency to improvement, would be an inſuffi- 


_ cient apology for untoward events, if every thing 


were not connected; and the connection of all 
events, would have no juſt tendency to reconcile us 
to the ſcene, were it not for the "viſible improve- 


ment. But 0p = e been the conſtant 
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charaQeriſtic of the univerſe ? The human ſpecies 


continue for ever? The globe we inhabit bears 
ſtrong marks of convulſion, ſuch as the teachers of 
. religion, and the profeſſors of natural philoſophy, 


bounded - Progreſs, Naeh to be the characteriſtie 
2 we nature. 


theſe circumſtances, inſtead of meriting the name of 
_ optimiſm, is, in one reſpect, directly contraſted with 
it. Nothing is poſitively beſt. So far from it, that 
the conſiderations here alleged, are calculated to 
prove, that every thing is valuable, for this reaſon 


than itſelf. * | 
"Laſtly, the points here wines; are by no means 
calculated to bear out the coneluſion, that, if ſome- 


tting elſe had happened, in the place of what did 
; aQually happen in any given inſtance, it might not 


have been a fortunate event. We are taught, by 
the doctrine of neceſſity, that nothing elſe could 
poſſibly happen under the circumſtances ; not that, 
if ſomething elſe had been poſſible, it would not 


have been attended with more defirable conſe- 


- quences. Cæſar enſlaved his country; the event 
was unavoidable; and the general progreſs of hu- 


improvement upon the-whole went on, not- 


withſtanding this diſaſtrous occurrence. But, if it 
= 53 N had 


ſeems to be but, as it were, of yeſterday. Will it 


Secondly, the quantity of good deducible from 5 
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agree to predict, will one day deſtroy the inhabitants 
of the earth. Viciſſitude therefore, rather than un- 


among others, that it * to ane — 
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vox iv. had * poſſible that Cæſar ſhould have ben dh - > 
' ; erted from this deteſtable enterpriſe, it the repub- 
lic. could have been reſtored by the battle of Muti- 
na, or made victorious in the plains of Philippi, it 
Ke might have been a moſt fortunate event for the 
hole race of mankind. There is a difficulty in 
conceiving that things ſhould have been, in any 
reſpect, otherwiſe than they are. It may be con- 
jectured, with much plauſibility, that this is in all 
caſes impoſſible. But the conſideration of this, 
affords no ground of rejoicing in untoward events. 
= .. \More auſpicious harbingers, would have led to more 
extended improvements. As to what was ſtated' 
of the ſimplicity of the human mind, it may be 
| obſerved, that the hiſtory of the ſpecies exhibits the 
united effects, of this internal principle, and the 
- fſtructure of the human body, as well as of the 
. * material univerſe. Brutes appear to have the ſame 
internal principle of perception that we have, but 
6 they have never made our progreſs. There may 
be other conſcious beings in exiſtence who poſſeſs | | / 
the moſt eflential advantages over us. 145 . 
It may be worthy of remark, that the ſupport the 
ſyſtem of optimiſm derives from the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity, is of a very equivocal nature. The doctrine 
ol neceſlity teaches, that each event is the only thing, 
under the circumſtances, that could happen; „ 
would, of conſequence, be as proper, upon this ſyſ- 
tem, to ſay that every thing that happens, is the. 
pork, as that! it is * beſt, that could poſably happen. ; 
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with an overbalance of good, yet it is a matter of 


decide in favour of pain, which, whatever be its re- 
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abſolutely, though not relatively, anevil. In every 


raſhneſs of the optimiſt will appear particularly glar- W 


| evel 
mal, however minute, has a curious and. ſubtle 
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Tt was obſerved in the commencement of this mos IV. | 


diſcuſſion upon the ſubject of optimiſm, that, W 
though there is ſome pain, or abſolute evil, which, 
relatively taken, muſt be admitted to be attended 


great delicacy and difficulty, in moſt inſtances, to 


lative value, is certainly a negative quantity to be 
deduced in the ſum total of happineſs. There 

is perhaps ſome impropriety in the phraſe, thus ap- 
plied, of relative good. Pain, under the moſt fa- 
vourable circumſtances, muſt be admitted to be 


inſtance of this kind we are reduced to a choice of 
evils : conſequently, whichever way we determine 
our election, it is ſtill evil that we chooſe.” — - | 1 

Taking theſe conſiderations along with us, the « Ccaditionof 


the · * 


ea? 


ing, while we recollect the vaſt portion of pain and 
calamity that is to be found in the world. Let us 
not amuſe ourſelves with a pompous and deluſive 
ſurvey of the whole, but let us examine parts ſe- 
verally and individually. All nature ſwarms with 
life. This may, in one view, afford an idea of an fo { 
extenſſ e theatre of pleaſure. Eut unfortunately | ns 
animal preys upon his fellow. Every ani- 1 


ſtructure, rendering him ſuſceptible, as it ſhould 
ſeem, of piercing anguiſh, We cannot move our 
foot, without n the means of deſtruction. 
G g4 „„ 
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dr GOOD AND EVIL. 
BOOK Iv. The wounds inflicted are of a hundred kinds. 6 
—lheſe petty animals are capable of palpitating for 
days i in the agonies of death. It may be ſaid, with 
3 + little licence of phraſeology, that all nature ſuffers. | 
1 2 - Thereisno day nor hour, in which, in ſome regions 
RX _ of the many-peopled globe, thouſands of men, and 
| 2 millions of animals, are not tortured, to the utmoſt | 
© - extentthat organiſed life will afford. Let us turn our 
attention to our own ſpecies. Let us ſurvey the poor; 
oppreſſed, hungry, naked, denied all the gratifica- 
tions of life, and all that nouriſhes the mind. They | 
are either tormented with the injuſtice, or chilled 4 | 
into lethargy. Let us view man, writhing under the 
paangs of diſeaſe, or the flercer tortures that are ſtored 
up for him by his brethren. Who is there that will / 
look on, and ſay, All this is well; there is no 
eil in the world?” Let us recolle& the pains of 
10 "WS the mind; the loſs of friends, the rankling tooth of 
4 ingratitude, the unrelenting rage of tyranny, the | 
flow progreſs of juſtice, the brave and honeſt con- 
ſigned to the fate of guilt. Let us plunge into tze 
depth of dungeons. Let us obſerve youth lan- 
guiſhing in hopeleſs deſpair, and talents and virtue | 
ſhrouded in eternal oblivion. The evil does not 
. conſiſt merely in the pain endured. It is the in- 
Juſtice that infliQs it, that gives it its ſharpeſt ſting. 
Malignity, an unfeeling diſpoſition, vengeance and 
cruelty, are inmates of every climate. As theſ are 
felt by the ſufferer with peculiar acuteneſs, ſo they WM 
propagate themſelves. * begets *. E 
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wi batrsd engenders hate . The whole hiſtory nN lv 


- of the human ſpecies, taken in one point of a rn 
view, appears a vaſt abortion. Man ſeems adapt- E 
ed for wiſdom and fortitude and benevolence. 
| But he has always, through - a vaſt majority of ' 4 
countries, been the victim of ignorance and ſu | 
perſtition. Contemplate the phyſiognomy of the © 
ſpecies. Obſerve the traces of ſtupidity, of low S 12 
\ cunning, of rooted inſolence, of withered hope, and 1 5 
narrow ſelfiſhneſs, where the characters of wiſdom, 
independence and diſintereſtedneſs, might have 
been inſcribed. Recollect the horror of war, that 
laſt invention of deliberate profligacy for the miſery 
of man. Think of the variety of wounds, the mul- 
tiplication of anguiſh, the deſolation of countries, 
towns deſtroyed, harveſts flaming, inhabitants pe: 
riſhing by thouſands of hunger and cold. ' > . 
A ſound philoſophy will teach us to contemplate e 
this ſcene without madneſs. Inſtructed in its leſſons, 
we ſhall remember that, though there is much of 
evil, there is alſo much of good in the world, much 
pleaſure, as well as much pain. We ſhall not 
even pronounce that ſome ſmall portion of this 
evil is not relatively not an evil. Above all, we 
ſhall be cheared with the thought of brighter pro- 
ſpects and happier times. But the optimiſt muſt 
be particularly raſh, who takes upon him to affirm 
of all this maſs of evil without exception, that it is 
4 — not evil, and that nothing could have 
2 8 II, p. 271. 2 8 
happened 
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ngddedotherwiſe. than it has happened, without — 
the total being worſe than it is. 

There is reaſon to think that. the 1 of op- 
Anda, or an opinion bearing ſome relation to that 
ar has done much harm in the world. Þ 

It is calculated to overturn all diſtinction be · 
tween virtue and vice. The eſſential part of theſe 


ideas, as has been already obſerved, conſiſts in the 


tendency of the actions ſo denominated with reſpect 
to the general good *. But, according to the doc- 


trine of optimiſm, if I do a virtuous action, I con- 


tribute to the general good; and, if I do a vicious 
action, it is ſtill the ſame. Every man, according 


ds chis fyſtem, is privileged, as the elect are privi- 


leged according to the ſyſtem of certain religioniſts: 
« he may live as he liſt, for he cannot commit ſin.” 
Whether I murder my benefactor, or preſerve him 
from being murdered by another, I {till do the very 


beſt thing that could have been done or thought of. 


It will be admitted on all hands, that the conduct 


of a man may be ſuch, as to produce evil and pain to 
himſelf, to involve him in perpetual obloquy and 
remorſe. It may be ſuch, as to inflict intolerable 
pain, and the moſt horrible miſchief, upon another, 


or upon many others. A man therefore, upon this 
ſcheme, may reaſonably ſtudy his own intereſt; he 
may ſtudy the benefit and advantage of his friends 


or his neighbours. But, if he affect to ſtudy the 
good of the whole, he is only deceiying himself, | 
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It is impoſlible for him to have the ſlighteſt notion, zoox rv. + | 


what acts of an individual, under any given circum- 
| ſtances, will or will not contribute to the general 


good. Nero, when he pronounced ſentence upon 


Lucan or Seneca, when he caſtrated Sporus, ſet 


fire to the city of Rome, or, incloſing the Chriſtians 
in cloth of pitch, burned them by night after the 


manner of torches, adopted the conduct, though 
perhaps he was not aware of it, moſt aptly condu- 


cing to the happineſs of the whole. It is not in- 
deed, abſolutely ſpeaking, indifferent what I ſhall 


do; but, practically ſpeaking, it is, ſince I am 
wholly unable to conjecture what will be beneficial 


or what injurious. We ſaw, upon the ſyſtem of 


ſelf-· love, public utility reſulting from each man's 


determining to poſtpone that utility to his private 
advantage“: but it is much more abſurd and re- 


pulſive to ſuppoſe univerſal happineſs to be effen- 


tially promoted by the profligacy, malevolence and 


miſery of innumerable multitudes. P22 
But, though optimiſm, purſued into its vids 


me is deſtructive of the diſtinction between 
virtue and vice, or rather teaches that there neither 


is nor can be ſuch a thing as vice, yet it is the fate 


of this, like many other errors, that the truths which 


lie undeveloped in the mind, and cannot be deraci- 


nated, ſerve to check its influence and counteract 


its evil tendency. 


” may however be ſulpeRed that, while its per- 
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crimina- 
tion: 


| pedonciles 
us to the 


on _e . 
ta others. lated to encourage, and which the views here ex- 
plained have a tendency to correct. It is not un- 


common to cengratulate ourſelves upon the per- 


in others. 
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nicious effects are thus counteracted, they are not 
deſtroyed. It is unavoidable, that men ſhould, in 


ſome reſpects, imitate, what they perſuade them- 
ſelves is right. Thus in religion, thoſe perſons 
who believe that a large portion of mankind, are | 


objects of God's wrath, and reſerved for eternal 
perdition, can never be prevailed on to regard, with 


a true and genuine ſympathy, thoſe whom God has 
curſed. In the ſame manner it will probably hap- 
pen in the preſent caſe : thoſe who believe that all 

the unfortunate events and ſufferings that exiſt in 


the world, will be found, in ſome myſterious way, 
to have been the fitteſt inſtruments of univerſal 


good, are in danger of being leſs ſcrupulous than 
they ought to be, in the means they ſhall 1 


ſelect for the accompliſhment of their purpoſes. 

pain, horrors and devaſtation be frequently ing 

means of kindneſs in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, it 

is impoſſible to aſſign a good reaſon why they ſhould | 
not be ſuch under the direction of man. 


> 2 
There is another crude notion diffuſed in the 
world, which the principle of optimiſm is calcu- 


verſeneſs and miſconduct of thoſe whoſe views we 


oppoſe, under the imagination that ſuch miſconduct 

conduces to the more ſpeedy ſubverſion of error 

and <fiabliſhment of juſtice. But the maxim is 
ey and better founded than this, which ſhould _ 
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in the truth.” Tt has already appeared, that it is a 


matter of great delicacy and difficulty, to decide in 
favour of pain and calamity, as the probable means 
of a preponderance of good. It was ſufficiently 
| ſeen, when we treated of reſiſtance and revolutions, 
that the angry paſſions are not the moſt promiſing 

inſtruments of human happineſs. A perverſe con- 


duct tends to the production of confuſion and vio- 


| infiru& us that we rejoice not in evil, but rejoice BOOK. IV, 


CHAP. KI. 


lence. A government that employed every ſpecies 


of perſecution againſt thoſe who ſhould deſire its 


reform, and that involved the country over which 
it preſided in war, for the purpoſe of checking or 
exterminating ſentiments of reaſon and equality, 


would do harm, and not good. It might indeed 


defeat its own purpoſes ; but it would produce re- 
ſentment and contention. | It might excite a revul- 


ſion in the public mind againſt its, deſigns ; but 
this revulſion would be the offspring of irritation, 


and not of the underſtanding. Diminiſh the irri- 


ration, and the progreſs of real knowledge would 


be more ſubſtantial and ſalutary. Real know- 


| ledge i is benevolent, not cruel and retaliating. The 
change that grows up among any people from a 


calm conviction of the abſurdity of their former 


errors, is of the moſt admirable ſort ; but the 
change that grows from diſtreſs, diſtemper and 


criſis, 1s an explofion pregnant with fate to thou- 


Hands. From all theſe conſiderations it appears, 
that every departure from enormous vice, ſhould © + 
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be accounted as ſo much gained to the cauſe of 
mana Bappineſss. 

Let any perſon who entertains the contrary opi- 
nion, aſk himſelf, whether, if he had a part in the 


government we have ſuppoſed, he would think 


himſelf obliged to act, in the manner in which he 


pProfeſſes to deſire the government ſhould act? If, 


as he imagines, that action be moſt conducive to 


the public good, moſt undoubtedly, were it his own 


caſe, he ought to adopt it. Again, would he ad- 
viſe or incite the government, in any way, to this 
perverſe conduct? There cannot be a clearer prin- 
ciple in morals, than ** that the action it would be 
uuice in us to adopt, it is vice in us to deſire to ſee 


adopted by another.“ 78 


A further conſequence that flows from cheſe ſpe- 
culations, 1s relative to'the perſecution and ſuffer- 


| ings to be endured by the advocates of juſtice. 


The ſame reaſoning that has perſuaded men to re- 


joice in beholding acts of oppreſſion, has led them 
to court oppreſſion and martyrdom. A ſound phi- 
loſophy, it ſhould ſeem, would never inſtigate us 


to provoke the paſſions of others, or to regard in- 
juſtice as the ſuitable means of public happineſs, 


It is reaſon, and not anger, that will benefit man- 


kind. Diſpaſſionate enquiry, not bitterneſs and re- 
ſentment, is the parent of reform. The wiſe man 


- will avoid perſecution, becauſe a protracted life, and 
an unfettered liberty, are likely to enable him to 
446 88 a greater ſum of good. He will avoid 
perſecuiion, 


» 
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e ; vera he will be unwilling to add BOOK w. 
fuel to the flames of contention, He will regret it CY 
when it arrives, becauſe he believes it to be both 
wicked and miſchievous. * But he will not avoid 9 
it by the ſacrifice of a virtuous, but tempered, ac- 2 
tivity. He will not regret it with a mean and _— 
” 0. puſillanimous ſpirit, but will meet it, when 1 it can | 4 

no longer be prevented, with that dignity of fout 
and tranquillity of temper that are characteriſtic of 
true wiſdom, He will not imagine, that the cauſe 4 
of truth will periſh, though he ſhould be deſtroyed. - 
He will make the beſt of the fituation to which he _ 
is reduced, and endeavour that his death, like his 


life, may be of uſe to mankind. > org 
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